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ADVERTISEMENT. 



A Grammar, written by an author so 
advantageously known as M. de Leyizac, 
could not fail of being favourably recei- 
ved by the public ; and many considera- 
ble editions, published in England, have 
had a rapid sale. All the principles 
contained in it are sanctioned bj the 
authority of the French Academy and 
of the excellent Grammarians, who for a 
century past have laboured to giveJSxed 
rules to the French language. This ad- 
vantage joined to another, which is that 
all the phrases given as examples, or ex- 
ercises, are extracted from the Diction- 
ary of the French Academy, or the works 
of the best authors, gives it a decided 
superiority over all the French Gram- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



mars hitherto published for the use of 
Englishmen. We have made no altera- 
tion in M. de Levizac's work as to the 
plan ; we have onlj made a few correc* 
tions which appeared to us to be neces- 
sary. The treatise on French versifi- 
cation, formerly added to the first New- 
Tork edition, has been most carefully 
revised, as well as the text ; and we 
trust that this new edition of so impor- 
tant an elementary work, will* prove far 
superior to any ever published. 



THE SOUNDS 

OF THE 

FRENCH TONGUE, 

OR 

A FRENCH SPELIIXG BOOK. 



THE ALPHABET. 

Roman Letters. Italic Letters. Old Pro. New Pro. 

A SL A a ah ah 

B b JB b hay he% 

C c C c say ke 

D d D d day de 

E • e E e a a 

P f J^ / eff^ fe 

^ 8. ^ S j^y* she 

H b H h ash he 

I i / i e e 

J j J j jee* ;c* 

K k K k kah ke 

Ij I L I elle le 

Mm M m emme me 

N n JV n enne ne 

O o O 



P - p P p pay pe 

Q q Q q M ke 

R r R r erre re 

S 8 , S ^ esse $e 

T t • r t tay te 

U u U u u\ «t 

V y V V vay ve 

X X X X eekse kse 

\ y ^ U ^ grec egrec 

Z z Z z zaid ze 

'The two coBfionants g and j are sounded in the Alphabet like s 
in pUasurt or s in asiure, 

f See the second note, page 3. * 

I In the new pronunoiatioa e after each oonsonant is Bounded «5 
fn tlire English word baittry, 

1* 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The twenty-five letters of the Alphabet are divided 
into Vowels and Consonants. There are five vowels, 
Oj e, t, 0, Uy besides y, which is sounded sometimes 
like one single t, and sometimes like iu All the other 
4etter3 are consonants. 

A vowel is a simple sound, formed by one single 
etintssion of the voice ; and consequently a vowel.makes 
a full and perfect sound by itselr. 

A consonant is an articulation, or a peculiar pro- 
nunciation, which cannot be sounded without the 
collision of a vowel. "^ 

We distinctly hear in the French language other 
simple sounds than those represented by the above 
£ve signs of vowels, according as these are long or 
short, or marked with accents ; which gives ten simple 
sounds represented by the five vowels. There are 
besides three other simple sounds represented by 
two vowels ; and, lastly, four vowels called nasal, re- 
presented by a vowel and the consonants m or n. 
Those seventeen simple sounds will be found in the 
Table of the following page. 

There are three accents in French : the acute {^)j 
the grave ('}, and the circumflex Q. 

The first is only found over the vowel e ; the second 
over 0, e, tc, ; and the third over the five vowels. 

The three vowels, e, t, u, are also marked with a 
double dot, thus, e, ij it, which signifies that they are 
pronounced distinct from the preceding vowel. 

Besides the simple sounds, there are compound, 
ones, in which two sounds are distinctly heard by a 
single emission of the voice : they are called diph^ 
thongs. 

The sound of one or more letters, pronounced with 
a single emission of the voice, is called a syUnAh^ 
One or more syllables form a word. 
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The seventeen 
Sounds. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9, 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



a short 
Si l(mg 
e 



TABLE I. 

single sounds of the 
Examples. 

friend 
stockings 



French Torque. 
Sounded as 



e 
e 



6(1) 

1 

o short 

6 long ' 

u 

eu short 

eu /on^ 

ou 

unj 



ami 

has 

teDir 

etc 

modele 

tele 

imitet 

ecole 

c6te 

vertM 

jeune 

jeune 

boule 

ange 

buttnj^ 

honte> 

brun 



to hold 
Summer 
model 
head 
to imitate 
school 
rib 

virtue 
young 
fast 
bowl 
angel 
booty 
goodness 
brown 



a 
a 
e 
a 
e 
e 

• 

1 
o 
o 

(2) 

?.) 

o 

en 

en 

on 

un 



in rat 
all 

battery 
paper 
met 
there 
big 
pot - 
bone 

tub 

who 

encore 

entire 

bond 

bunch 



(1) Besides these four e% there is one entirely mute at the end, 
and sometimes in the middle of words, as in the above words, 
modele, titCy ieolCf c6te, k.c. 

(2) U has no similar sound in English, and must be learned from 
the master. Nevertheless its pronunciation may be rendered very 
easv by this obs*-.- . Ht.ion : pronounce first e as in finglish, and then, 
without the least change in the position of your organs^ but simply 
closing the lips a little, you will articulate the sound u. 

' (3) This double vowel is pronounced by the same motion of (he 
organs as the French u, only not closing so much the lips. 

(4) The similar sounds given for the nasal vowels are not ex^ 
actly alike, as the n Is not sounded at all in French, bat their pro- 
nunciation is effected by a simple aspiration through the Dose, 
without the least motion of the tongue : therefore they mast be 
.heard from the master. 

JV.R-^The figures in the two following tables relate ta the above 
Mveoteen simple sounds. 



1 

i 



The Sounds 



EXERCISES tJPON THE FIRST TABLE. 



Gras 

ma 

ta 

iia 

la 

las 

pas 

an plat 

bac 

sac 

arc 

pare 

bal 

cap 

car 

par 

part 

art 

char 

dard 

lard 

tard 

quand 

rang 

blanc 

sans 

dans 

gland 

pan 

cran 

plant 

plan 

Sane 

grand 

en 

il fend 

gens 

lent 

il ment 

U pend 

il pi'end 

il rend 

il sent 

je rends 



Wards of one Si/liable^ or Monosyllables* 

I 

mt 
not 



fat 
my 
thy 

fi^j her 

'Ae, her^ it 

tired 

ttep 

adith 

ferry-boai 

sack, bag 

ardif itoto 

park 

bail 

cape 

for 

by J through 

thare 

art 

chariot 

dart 

bacon 

late 

when 

rank 

white 

withottt 

in 

aeom 

lappet 

notch 

plantation 

plan 

flank 

iprtat 

%n 

he splits 

people 

slow 

he lies 

he hangs 

he takes 

he returns 

he smells, fech 

I sell 



me 

re 

te 

ce 

se 

le 

de 

1^ 

n6 

mes 

t«s 

9es 

lea 

pr6 

pr&s 

pr^t 

ver 

vers 

vert 

il perd 

il sert 

peur 

il meurt 

pleurs 

leur 

sel 

tel 

quel 

sec 

bee 

chef 

bref 

neaf 

Est 

vingt 

cria 

Hd 

britt 

pin 

vin 

fi 

fib 

frit 



thee 

thu, that 
himHlff kc. 
the^ htm, it 

of 
breadth 

bom 

my, pi. 

thy.pl' ^ 

hiSf her, pi 

the, them 

meadow 

near 

ready 

worm 

towards 

green 

he loses 

he servex 

fear 

he dies 

tears 

their 

salt 

such 

which 

dry 

beak 

chief 

short 

new 

East 

twenty 

horse-hair 

flax 

sprig 

pint 

vfine 

fn 

son 
ffttd 
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lis 


men 


rood 


pns 


blond 


pnx 


jrriet 


pont 
long 
fond 


ris 


Unigh 


rls- 


rice 


ni 


neither, nor 


ilsfont 


nid 


neat 


jonc 


si 


hedid 


non 


Hfit 


gond 


mis 


put 


oom 


plis 


foids 


plomb 


fit 


thread 


na 


Til 


tUe 


da 


vif 


Iwe/y 


il, dttt 


sot 


fool 


bra 


tot 


90on 


brat 


clos 


thutup 


iJbat 


IIOS 


our 


era 


YOS 


yowr 


ilcrat 


gros 


¥e 


, e fus 


trop 


too much 


. ^"^ 


trot 


trot 


u 


croc 


hook 


illut 


or 


l^ld 


plus 


bord 


edgfi 


ta 


fort 


very 


vu 


fort 


itrong 


flux 


tort 


lorong 


glu 


je sors 


I go out 


due 


il sort 


he goes out 


sue 


port 


port 


sur 


il mord 


hebUet 


mur 


¥0l 


theft 


nul 


choc 


ahock 


bout 


roc 


rock 


joug 


bloe 


block 


nous 


troc 


exchange 


vous 


dot 


dowry 


clou 


OD 


one, people, the^ 


r oou 


bon 


good 


coup 


ton 


thy 


trou 


son 


his, her 


mon 


Us sont 


they are 


tout 


mon 


my 


pou 


don 


«9t 


c<»ur 


dont 


of fohteh, &c. 


il pleut 


done 


therefore 


peii 


front 


forehead 


il veut 



round 

HghtCfuur) 

bridge 

long 

bottom 

theydo 

rush 

no 

hinge 

name 

lead 

of ths, sing. 
he owed 
daug/Uer-tn-2ai« 

«w^g* 
He dfonk 
raw 

he beUeved 
iwas 
juice 
read 
he read 
more 
thou 
seen 
flux 
bird-lime 
duke 
juice 
upon 
wall 
no,nont 
end 
yoke 
we^us 
you 
nail 
nedt 

bhWf stroke 
hole 

%' 

louse 
yard 
it rains 
little, few 
he is mlling 



The Sounds 

TABLE II. 



Coalition of Letters representing several of the Seven- 

. teen simple sounds* 



Simple sounds 
1 a 



15 



6 
1 
o 



6 

7 
8 

9 



10 - u 



11 


eu 


la 


e* 


13 


ou 


14 


an 



in 



16 on 

17 un 



represented by examples. 

il gagea 

atgu 

gcai 

ann^e 

tesophage 

aiiie 

hate 

baletne 

je iiagpots 

foible 

monnottf 

atu^ 

paro^tre 

folttf 

aurore 

flat^eolet 

auteur 

marteau 

geole 

ga|;eure 

euf. f. 

laitue 

saur 

noBud 

Sueue 
joue 
ji(Ai 
jambe 
afflii^eont 
membre 
entendre 
essatm 
cratnte 
peinture 
tmpoii 
symbole 
.syntaxe 
pigeon 
ombre 
k jeun 
parfufii 



hf betted 

Jiarp 

jay 

year 

cuophagus 

aid 

bay 

whale 

I did ncim 

weak 

money 

eldest 

to appear 

folly 

dawn 

flaf^elet 

author 

hammer 

goal 

wager , 

had 

lettuce 

sister 

knot 

tail 

he playt 

August 

leg 

9iieffi6er 
to hear 
swarm 
fear 
picture 
unpolitt 
symbol 
syntax 
pigeon 
sfmde 
fasting 
perfume 
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Words of Two Syllables. 



A-bus 


€au$e 


ac-cord 


agreement 


a-cfaat 


purehate 


ac-te 


act 


ac-tear 


. actor 


ac-tif 


active 


a-ge 


age 


a-gent 


agent 


ai-greur 
ai-le 


acidUy 
wing 


ai-se 


glad 


4-me 


' tout 


an-neaa 


Tine 
ardent 


ar*deiit 


ar-deur 


ardour 


ar-gent 


money 


ar-me 


arm 


aa-tre 


star 


au-cun 


none 


a-rea 


eonfemon 


a-vis 


advice 


an-ne 


' eU 


an-tel 


altar 


au-tre 


other 


ba-lai 


. broom 


bal-con 


baleony 


ban-de 


band 


ban-que 


bank 


bar-re 


bar 


bar-que 


great boat 
boat 


ba-teau 


ba-ton 


stick 


bau-det 


jack-ass 


beau-t^ 


beauty 


b^-gue 


stammerer 


ber-ger 


shepherd 


bd-te 


beast 


beur-re 


butter 


bi-ble 


bible 


bi-Ie 


bile 


bl&-me 


blame 


bos-heur 


happiness 


bon-t6 


goodnest 
boundary 


bor-oe 


bos-qnct 


thick€t 



boo-din 

boo-qaet 

bour-geon 

bour-reaa 

bour-ni 

brai-se 

bras-sear 

bra-ve 

bri-de 

bri-gand 

bri-que 

bros-se 

brus-que 

bru-te 

bnf-fet 

bn-reaa 

bus-te 

ca-ble 

ca-deau 

ca-dran 

ca dre 

Ga-f6 

ca-ge 

ca-hot 

cais-se 

can-cre 

can-ne 

ca-non 

cap-tif 

ear-pe 

ca-ve 

cau-se 

cen-tre 

cer-cle 

cer-tes 

ci-dre 

ci-ment 

ci-seau 

ci-t6 

clas-se 

c]6'ment 

cler-g6 

di-mat 

cloi-son 

co-hue 



black pudding 
noHgay 
bud 

hasigmttn 
surfy 

burning eoalt 
brewer 

brave, gallant 
bridU 
robber 
brick 
brush 
blunt 
brute 
iboard 




present 

sun-dial 

frame 

coffee 

cage 

joU 

case 

crab-fitfi 

cane 

cannon 

ceqttive 

carp 

cellar 

cause 

centre 

circle 

truly 

cider 

cement 

chisel 

city 

tlass 

clement 

clergy 

climate 

partition 

eroied 
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The Sounds 



TABLE II. 



Coalition of Letters representing several of the Seven- 
teen simple sounds* 



Simple, sounds 
1 a 



6 

7 
8 



15 



h 



6 
1 



10 - u 



11 


eu 


la 


e« 


13 


ou 


14 


an 



in 



16 on 

17 un 






represented by examples. 

ea il gagea 

' ai aigu 

eai geai 

^e ann^e 

ce cesophage 

ai aide 

aie bate 

ei baletne 

eoi je nagms 

oi foible 

oie monnote 

at atnh 

ot paro^tre 

ie — foltc 

au aurore 

eo flai^eolet 

aa auteur 

eau marteau 

eo geole 

eu ga^eure 

eue etif. f. 

ue laittie 

(Bu sce/cr 

CBU nosud 

eue queue 

oue if joue 

aou ytfo^t 

am jambe 

eau afflii^eant 

em membre 

en entendre 

aim essatm 

ain cratnte 

ein pemture 

im tmpoli 

ym s^mbole 

yn ^s^ntaxe 

eon pigeon 

om ombre 

eun h jetin 

iim parfum 



hf betted 
sharp 

joy 

year 

fBsophagus 

aid 

bay 

whale 

I did noim 

weak 

money 

eldest 

to appear 

folly 

datum 

fta^elet 

author 

hammer 

goal 

waeer , 

had 

lettuce 

sister 

knot 

tail 

he plays 

.^tigust 

^% . 
ftffliettng 

member 

to heat 

swarm 

fear 

picture 

unpolite 

aymhol 

syntax 

pigeon 

shade 

fasting 

perfume 
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ib-renr 

§aie-t6 

gai-ne 

gar-^on 

gar-de 

g^-teatt 

gaa-fre 

ga-zon 

gen-dre 

g6-nie 

gen-re 

gea-te 

g^-bet 

gi-got 

gla-ce 

g1a-9on 

glo-be 

goni'ine 

goft-t6 

gout^te 

grA-ce 

gra-de 

gjrao-deur 

gran-ge 

grappc 

gra-ve 

^on-dear 

gros-setgr 

grou-pe 

gru-an 

gU^TC 

guer-re 

gueu-Ie 

gui-de 

thai-ne 

thal-le 

-ihar-pe 

Ihate 

ihauteur 

{ha-sard 

her-be 

Jh^-tre 

bom-me 

bon-nenr 

4hoii-te 



fury 

eketrjubuit 

sheaih 

boy 

guard ^. . 

cakt 

wafer 

turf 

son^n-law 

genius 

gender 

gesture . 

gtUlOfBS 

leg of maiion 

ice 

piece of tec 

globe 

gum 

luncheon 
drop 
favour 
degree 

freatness 
am 

bune/^ of grapes 
grave 
grumbUr 
bigness 
group 
oatmeal 
lUUe 
war 

mouth of a beast 
guide 
hafred 
market-hall 
harp 
haste . 
height 
ehanee 
herb 
beech 
man 
honour 
duane . 



hor-reur 
h^te 
bd-tel 
bu-oMua 
im-pie . 
jam-boa 
jar.din 
jar-gon 
ias-miit 
jour-nal 
lu-ge 
loar-nee 
lai.deor 
lai-ne 
]ai-neux 
lai-teos 
lam-pe 
ian-ce 
la-qaais 
]ar-cia 
lar-geur 
lar-Qie 
li-queur 
lis-te 
lo-cal 
lo-gis 
lon-goenr 
mat-tre 
mk'le 
naal-henir 
mal.Ie 
Aia-rais 
mar-bre 
mar-cbatid 
ma-ri 
meit-teur 
ni6-pris 
m^-re 
meu-ble 
mi-ne 
mo-de 
mon-de 
mons-tre 
mot-te 
mou-le 



Aofrer 
landlord 
hotel 
human 
impious . 
ham . 
garden 
^berish 
jessamine 
newspaper 
judge ' 
day 

u^iness • 
wool 
woolly 
milky 
lamp 
spear 
footman 
theft 
breadth 
tear 
liquor . 
list 
local 
dwelling 
length 
master 
male 

misforhsnr. 
mail, trunk 
inarsh 
marble • 
tradesmnn 
husband 
liar 

contempt 
mother 
furniture 
look 
fashion 
world 
monster 
clod 
mould 



i Tbis mark placed before words beginniag with h indicates thftt 
it is aspirated. 

2 
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coMe 

com-nQn 

com-pas 

•om-plot 

Conine 

eon-cert 

cou'fjb 

con-te 

con-trat 

eo-pie 

co-qnin 

cor-de 

cor-deau 

cor-don 

Gd-t6 

eon-ple 

coa-rant 

eov-raur 

coDS-sin 

con-veot 

cram-pd 

ora-paad 

cr«-dit 

Gr6*me 

cri-me 

cri8*tal 

crot-te 

crot-t6 

crou-t^ 

da-me 

dan-ger 

-dan-senr 

da-te 

d6-bat 

d^bit 

de-bottt 

d6-lai 

d^-lit 

de-mi 

d^-pit 

dl6-p6t 

desert 

d^sir 

des-seio 

des-sert 

det-te 

d6-vot 

dt-ner 



pOMU 
ISMIIMOffl 

cwnpMtCi 

plot 

earl 

eaneert 

holiday 

tale 

contract 

copy 

rogue 

rope 

line 

tiring 

side 

couple, 

currefu 

runner 

cushion 

convent 

cramp 

toad 

credit 

creann 

€rtfn6 

crystal 

dirt 

dirty 

crust 

lady 

danger 

dancer 

date 

contest 

sale 

upright 

delay 

crime 

half 

spite 

aeposit 

unldemets 

uish 

intent 

dcHrt 

debt 

atdly 

dinner 



dis-eoara 

dor-menr 

don-ble 

doa-cear 

dou-leur 

du*cb6 

^crit 

6-cu 

ef-fet 

en-clia 

en-fant 

en-vie 

^pi 

^poQi 

es-pion 

es-poir 

es-sai 

6-tain 

fe-tat 

ex-c^s 

fa-ble 

fa-ce 

far-ce 

fa-Ul 
fa-veur 

faa-te 

fer-me 

fes-tin 

lg-te 

fi-let 

fi-lou 

fla-con 

flam-beau 

flat-teur 

fl«a-ve 

flot-te 

flfi-te 

for-ce 

fo-rdt 

for-me 

fos-se 

fou-dre 

fou-Ie 

four-mi 

frau-de 

fr^-re 

fri-pon 

fro-menC 



speech 

sleeper 

double 

mildneu 

pain 

dukedom 

VfriHng 

eroufn 

effect 

inclined 

chUd 

enoy 

ear of cam 

spouse 

m 

hope 
trtal 
pewter 
state 
excess 
fiible 
face 
farce 
fatal 
facour 
fault 
farm 
feast 

feslv^-da^ 
net 

pickpocket 
decanter 
flambeau 
flatterer 
river 
fleet 
flute 
strength 
forest 
form 
pit 

thunderbolt 
crowd 
ant 
fraud 
brother 
knave 
wheat 
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fb-renr 

gaie-t6 

gai-ne 

gai^^on 

gar-de 

g^-teau 

geu-fre 

ga-zoD 

gen-dre 

g^nie 

gen-re 

ges-te 

gi-bet 

gi-got 

gla-ce 

g1a-9on 

glo-be 

goni'itie 

gDA-t6 

gout'te 

grA-ce 

gra^de 

gjrao-deur 

gran-ge 

grap^pe 

gra-ve 

gron-deur 

gros-seo^ 

grou-pe 

gru-au 

gu^re 

guer-re 

gueu-le 

gui-de 

thai-ne 

thaMe 

ihar-pe 

IhMe 

ihau-teur 

^ha-sard 

her-be 

Jh^-tre 

hom-ine 

hoD-nenr 

:thoii-te 



fury 

cheerjulneta 

sheaih 

boy 

guard w . . 

cake 

wafer 

turf 

son^irt'law 

genhu 

gender 

gesture . 

gtUlows 

leg of mutton 

ice 

piece of iee 

globe 

gum 

luncheon 
drop 
favour 
degree 

freatnesi 
am 

bunef^ of grapes 
grave 
grumbler 
bigneis 
group 
oatmeal 

mie 

war 

mouth of a beaxt 

guide 

hatred 

markti-haU 

harp 

haste , 

height 

chance 

herb 

beech 

man 

honour 

shame . 



hor-reur 

h6-te 

h6.tel 

fau-nuMa 

im-pie . 

jam-bon 

jar.din 

jar-gon 

jas-min 

jour-nal 

|a-ge 

lour-nee 

lai.dear 

lai-ne 

lai-neux. 

]ai-teox 

lam-pe 

]an-c6 

la-quais 

lar-cin 

lar-geur 

lar-Qie 

li-queur 

lis-te 

lo-cal 

lo-gis 

loii-guear 

mat-tre 

md-Ie 

mal-heor . 

mal-le 

aia^rais 

mar-bre 

mar-cfaaitd 

ma-ri 

men-teur 

m^-pris 

m^-re 

meu-ble , 

mi-ne 

mo-de 

mon-de 

mons-tre 

mot-te 

mou-le 



horror 

landlord 

hotel 

human 

impioue . 

ham 



^berish 
jessamine 
newspaper 
judge ' 
day 

ugliness • 
wool 
woolly 
milky 
lamp 
spear 
footmaai 
theft 
breadth 
tear 
liquor • 
list 
local 
dwelling 
length 
master 
male 

misforiunt 
mail, trunk 
marsh 
marble • 
tradesman 
husband 
liar 

contempt 
mother 
furniture 
look 
fashion 
world 
monster 
clod 
mould 



i This mark placed before words beginning with h indicates tb 
it is aspirated. 

2 
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mou-lin 

mous-se 

na-tif 

ni-gftod 

nom-br* 

nou-VMia 

o-denr 

of-fre 

OB-ce 

on-gaent 

or-ore 

or-ge 

or<me 

oa-bli 

Our-Iet 

i»:8« 

]mi-re 

pa-qaet 

p«r-aoa 

pa-rent 

par-fait 

par-raia 

pi-te 

pA-t^ 

pat-te 

pa-v6 ' 

p^che 

p^-ch£ V 

prehear 

n^cbear 

pei-ne 

pein-tre 

p^re 

per-le 

pas-te 

pen-pie 

pea-rem 

pin-te 

pla-ce 

plai-sant 

plai-sir 

plan-te 

plu-me 

po-li 

por-te 

por-trait 



nua 

motB 

natiwe 

mUyfelh0 

wmoer 

new 

amett 

w&rk 

nfftt 

ounce 

oifUwuni 

order 

barley 

elm'tret 

obliomi 

hem 

pa^e 

pour 

bundle 

pardon 

releUion 

perfect 

godfeUhir 

dough 

pie 

paw 

pavement 
fahing 

sin 

fidiermeai 

Hnner 

pedant 

trouble 

paitiier 

father 

pearl 

plague 

people 

fearful 

pint 

place 

jester 
pleoiixre 
plant 

feather 
polite 
door 
picture 



poi-te 

po-tMM 

pour^re 

pr6-selit 

prin-ce 

pri-Boa 

pro-jet 

pru-neaa 

pu-ce 

rarce 

ra-gottt 

rai-son 

rfe-el 

re-fiit 

re-gard 

rfc-gle 

r6-gne 

re-gret 

rei-ne 

ren-te 

re-pas 

rc-pos 

res-sofi 

res-te 

re«'tard 

rt-ve 

ri-re 

ri-val 

ro-se 

rou-te 

ru-de 

ru-se 

8a»bre 

sal-le 

sa-lut 

sa-pia 

sa-tin 

saa-ce 

sau-mon 

sau-teur 

sa-von 

s6-jour 

ser-ment 

ser-mon 

ser-pent 

si-gnal 

si-gne 

sol-dat 



pod 
pot 
purple 
preunH 
prince 
prieon 
scheme 
prune 
fiea 
race 
ragoui 
reason 
real 
refusal 
look 
nUe 
reign 
regret 
queen 
annuity 
meal 
rest 
spring 
rest 
delay 
dream 
laughing 
rival 
rose , 
road 
rough 

trick 

sabre 
parlour 

salute 

deal 

satin 

sauce 

salmon 

tumbler 

soaf 

residence 

oath 

sermon 

snake 

Signal 

sign 

soldier 
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som-"bre 

som-me 

son-ge 

soa-ie 

son-hait 

soa-pe 

soa-per 

soD-pir 

soar-ce 

sou-ris 

splen-deur 

su-ere 

su-jet 

sQs-pect 

ta-bleau 

ta-che 

tst-che 

tam^fooav 

Can-te 

tar-te 

tas-se 

tem-ple 

ten-te 

tom-be 



dark 

sum 

dream 

hrtath 

with 

S9Vp 

supper 

sigh 

spring 

smilt 

splendour 

sugar 

siwjeet 

suspicious 

picture 

spot 

task 

drum 

aunt 

tart 

cup 

temple 

tent 

■tomb 



tom4»eao 

to-me 

ton-neaa 

ton-pie 

toar-ment 

toar-neur 

Ira-cas 

tra-ce 

tra-fic 

trat-neau 

tra-pe 

trd-ne 

trou-pe 

trou-peaa 

ty-ran 

veu-v6 

vi-dc 

▼i-gne 

▼il-le 

vi-te 

▼i-tre 

vo-let 

zd-Ie 



grave 
volume 
tun 
top 

torment 
turner 
futile 
footstep 
trade 
sledge 
trapdoor 
throne 
troop 
flock 
tyrant 
widow 
empty 
vine 
to%im 

fiUt 

pane of glan 
shutter 
zeat 
Msalous 



OBSERVATIONS 
t^on ihe two first Tables. 

Am^ an, do not take the nasal sound when m cir n 
are doubled, as in conHanmunt^ annee* Am i« not 
nasaLai the end of some foreign names, as Abr^hom^ 
R^boam ; except Adam^ which has the nasal saitad* 

Em and en are articulated, as in tohem^mem: 
.1st. In the words taken from foreign languages; as 
Jerusalem^ item^ hymen^ &c. and also in deoemmrat^ 
decemvirs^ empenne^ (the first sj liable is nasal) etr^fincf, 
mnemi^ moyennant^ and pennage. 

3dlj. In the verbs venir^ and tenir, an4 their fuim- 
pounds, que je vienne^ quHl tienne. 

3dlj. In words ending in ene or enm ; as arinc^ qv!U 
prenne. 
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En takes the sound of the nasal vowels tm, »n, &c. 
in ea;am6n, in adjectives ending in een, as europeen, 
galiUen^ and in some proper nameS) as Mentor^ Reu- 
berif Benjamin. 

Em and en are sounded like a short in femme, hen-' 
7uV, solennd\ and their derivatives, and in adverbs in 
tmment ; as differemmenL 

Am is sounded like an\n Caen, a town of Normandy. 

Aon has the same sound in Laon^ a town in France^ 
faon^ fawn, and paon^ peacock. 

•AT in €n> prepositiooi, and in en pronoun placed be- 
fore the verb, is always sounded when the following 
word begins with a vowel, or h mute ; as en Italie, 
je n^en ai paint. It is the same with the adverbs bien 
and rien ; as il est bien e/ere, U n^a rien oubliL 

Im and in are sounded without a nasal sound* 

Ist. In proper names taken from foreign lan- 
guages ; as jSm'm, Ephrdim. However, the nasal 
sound is preserved in Senjamin^ Joachim, and practice 
alone can here direct. 

2dly. In the middle of words where m or n is fol-^ 
lowed by a vowel or h mute ; as tnamme, inhumain. 

3dly. Whenever m and n are doubled ; as immoler^ 
InnoceM, and^then only one m orn is sounded. 

The nasal sound is not preserved in the pronoun 
on placed before a verb, and in the adjectives placed 
before substantives, beginning with a vowel or A mute : 
as, on arrive^ man ami<i bon hommt. 

Aon is sounded like on in taon^ ox-fly, which must 
not be confounded with thon^ tunny, a sort of fish. 

TJn preserves the sound of u short, when n is fol- 
lowed by e mute, or connected with the following 
vowel ; as une, unitme, un homme^ un esprit ^ attcun ami. 

Um is pronounced as om, without nasal sound, in 
some words derived from the Latin ; as centumvirs. 
giranium^ laudanum* 
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THE DIPHTHOMOS. 

Simple sounds represented by examples. 

fiacre 
galimatias 

je d^fiai 
amitid 



7 
1 or 2 






la 



7 
4 



f 
6 



7 



e 



7 ^ 
8sr9 

7 
10 

7 i 

il or 12 eu 

7 
13 

7 
14 

7 
Id 

7 
16 





t 

u 



t 

an 



8 

8 

8 

1& 

10 
1 

10 
4 



t 

o 

.0 


in 
a 



u 

i6 







la 
ieu 

ioa 

ian 
ien 



M V^ 



aa 



Tous rtez 

Inais 

bi^e 

cicl 

je purifiois 

m/auler 
vtoton 

reli)«re 

retiettr 
mieux 



vi'ande 
audience 

Chretien 



passton 



A^tdkney-cv«c/i 
nenteiife 

lehalUnjged 

friendihip 
yau laugh. 

freer 
Aeoven 
I purified 

to melt) 
vio/in 

frinc/iTig 

froeikfrinrfer 
6e//er 



chiourme goUty^s crem 



nuat 
audience 

ehrisiian 



pamon 



hois 

boHe 

foie 


wood 

b9X 

Hver 


moelle 

Yoisin 

nageoire 


matrow 

nagkbow 

fin 


besoin 


want 


nuage 


cloud 


je remuai 
6ternuer 
deniid 
uuie 


Imoved 

to snetxe 

stript 

cloud 


0* 





H 
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TABLE III. continued. 

Simple Soonds represented bjr examples. 



10 
6 




> ue 
5aoi 


10 

7 


• 

« 


5uie 


10 . 

8 





Sua 


10 
11 




>ueu 


10 
12 


e4^ 


>aeu 


10 
14 


an 


>uaQ 


10 
1& 




|aia 


10 
16 


on 


Suoix 


18 
1 




>oua 


la 

4 


Ml 


' one 

route 
J ouai 


la 

5 




>oae 
50110! 


13 

7 


ou 

• 

% 


>oui 
5ouie 


13 
21 




|oaea 


13 
12 


[on 


>oueu 


13 

14 


ou 
an 


>oaaa 
)oaeii 


13 
15 


ou 
in 


>oaia 


13 


ou 

on 


>OttOII 



menueC 


minuet 


il suott 


he perspired 


butsson 


bush 


paraplutV 


umbrella 



impetuosity impetuorily 



lueur 



nuance 
influence 

Jum 



nous tiions 
rouage 

d^joui 
fille enjou6e 
je joutti 

foutiier 
je d^nouois 

cambou« 
Vouie 

botteta* 

Qoueux 

\ouange 
Heuen 

babouiirz 
nous jouom 



glimji^eriti^ 



majestueux majesiicat 



shade 
influence 

June 
Ufekiil 

wheel-work 

to untie 
frustrated 
cheerful girl 
I played 

to whip 
I untied 

caom 
hearing 

dustman 

knotiif 

praise 

cUy of N^muvMy 

baboon 
fpeplay. 
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WORDS OF THREE SYLLABLES. 



a-bi-me 

a-br6-g6 

a-bri-cot 

ab-80-la 

ab-8ur-de 

ac-tri-6e 

af-fa-ire 

a-gr^-ment 

ai-s^ment 

am-pou-le 

aa-gois-se 

ap-p6-tit 

k-prt-ih 

a-rai-gn6e 

ar-dem-ment 

ar-doi-se 

ar^moi-re 

ar-tis-te 

as-si-da 

a-tro-oe 

aa-ber-ge 

au-da-ce 

aa-m6-ne 

a-vot-cat 

a-voi*ne 

aas'ti-re 

au-tre-fois 

au-tre>ment 

ba-bio'le 

ban-Die-re 

bar-ri^-re 

bar-ri-que 

bas-ses^se 

b4-ti-ment 

b^-le-ment 

ber-g^-re 

b^-ti-se 

biea-(ai-teiir 

bien-fai*sant 

bieD>s6-ant 

bien-ve-nu 

bl^D-ch&-tre 

ble's-sa-re 

boi-se-rie 

bQft*ae*ment 



tthyst 

abridgement 

apricot 

abtolute 

absurd 

atrimony 

actress 

business 

consent 

easily 

blister 

anguish 

appetite 

asperity 

spider 

ardently 

slate- 

cqbi7tet . 

artist 

assiduous 

atrocious 

inn 

audacity 

alms 

advocate 

oats 

austere 

formerly 

otherwise^ 

bawble 

banner 

gate 

hogshead 

b€ueness 

building 

bleating 

shepherdess 

stupidity 

benefactor 

obliging 

becoming 

welcome 

whitish 

wound 

wainscotU 

ingeniously 



bor-du-re 
boa-lan-ger 
boa-ta-de 
bou-ti-que 
bras-se-rie 
bra-you-r» 
breu-Ta-ge 
bro-de-rio 
brou-et-te 
^brCl-lu-re 
brus-que-ment 
ca-ba-ne 
ca-ba-ret 
ca-de-nas 
cam-pa-gaard 
cam-pa-gne 
can-ti-que 
ca-po-te 
ca-r^-me 
carrros-se 
ca-vi-t4 
cein-tu-re 
cein-tu-ron 

c6-les-te 

ce-pen-dant 

cer-vel-le 

cham-pd-tre 

cham-pi-gnon 

chaa>ge-meDt 

cha-noi-ae 

cha-pe-lain 

cha-pe-Iier 

cha-pel'Ie 

cha-pi-tre 

cha-ri-t^ 

char-Ia-tan 

cbar-ret-te 

6has-te-t6 ' 

chMUment 

chau-de-ment 

chau-di^-re 

chau-dron-nier 

ehau-fa-ge 

cbaus-su-re 

che-ya-lter 



edging 

beucer 

whim 

shop 

brewhouse 

valour 

drink 

embroidery 

wheelbarrou 

burning 

bluntly 

cottage 

public hau^ 

padlock 

eouhtryman 

country 

spiritual soil^ 

riding'hood 

lent 

coach 

cavity 

girdle 

waistbelt 

celebrated 

celestial 

however 

brain 

rural 

mushroom 

change 

ctmon 

chaplain 

hatter 

chapel 

chapter 

charity 

quack 

cart 

chastity 

chastisement 

warmly 

copper 

brazier 

fuel 

shoes, stodihgji 

knight 
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•cho-pi-ne 

ci-vi-iro 

clafl-si-qaa 

da-Te-cin 

e1^-m«a-ee 

c1o-a-qae 

elu-chet-U 

eo-U-ra 

co-li-qaa 

col-l^:ga 

Gol-li-na 

co-lon-na 

eo-lo-ris 

co-m^-dia 

co-m^-dian 

co-mi-que 

com-man-dant 

com-mar-^ant 

coin-m^-<ra 

com-pa-^a 

Gom-pa-gara 

com-pa-gooo 

cdm-po-ta 

can-aor-da 

Gon-dai-la 

con-qu^-ranl 

Gon-quA-ia 

GOiMi*taiii-maDt 

Gon-ti-^ 

con-trai-ra 

con-Ti-ya 

cor-don-nier 

•co-ri-aaa 

Gor-ni-ehon 

co-ton-niar 

Gou-obat-ta 

cou-ra-gaux 

coa-ron-iia 

coar-ti-saa 

Goa-ta-Ias 

coa-te-Iiar 

Gou-tu-me 

Gou-ku-re 

Gm-moi-si 

cr^-du-la 

cri-mi-nal 

cri-ti-qaa 

cra-au-t6 



hand'barrow 
elastic 
harpdekord 
elemeney 
sewer 
hand-bcU 
anger 
efiQlie 
college 
Mil 

column 
colouring 
comedy 
comedian 
comical 
commander 
mttchanl 
gossip Inian 
femsde compa' 
company 
companion 
stewed fruit 
concord 
behaviour 
conqueror 
conquest 
constantly 
contigiutus 
contrary 
guest 
shoemaker 
tough 
girkin 
cotton-tree 
couch 
courageous 
crown 
courtier 
hanger 
cutler 
cyitom 
seam 
crimson 
credulous 
criminal 
critic 
cruelty 



oaUraa-te 

Gui-si-ne 

Gul-bU'te 

Gu-ra-dent 

d^-ci-sif 

d6-com-bres 

d6-fai-ta 

d^-faa-senr 

d6-^A-taDt 

d6 jeA-aar 

de-mao-de 

d6-man-ti 

de-meo-re 

den-tal'la 

den-tit-te 

d^-pen-se 

d^-sas-poir 

d^-hon-oaur 

des-|^-te 

d6-Ti>doir 

dis-ci-ple 

di-set-te 

dis-grA-ce 

do-ra-re 

dou-bla'^mant 

dou-ca-ment 

dro-guis*ta 

droi-tu-ra 

du-ra-t^ 

^•cba-faud 

6-cbar-pe 

6-ch«l-le 

^-che-lon 

^•cba-vaau 

6-cla-tant 

6-cIip-se 

6-cor-ca 

^•ca-ma 

6-ca-rie 

ef-fi-gie 

ef-fron-t6 

^-1^-gant 

6-li-te 
e-mi-nent 
em-pe-reur 
em*pl&-tra 



twrsm 
kitehem 
tumbU 
I 



deciswt 
rubbitk 
defeat 
difkndtst 



breakfast 
demand 
the Ut 
abode 
lace 

expense 

dupair 

diAonBur 

despot 

reel 

pupil 

scarcity 

disgrace 

gUdisig 

doubly 

gently 

druggist 

t^'nMness 

harmless 

scaffold 

scarf 

ladier 

ladder'Sleps 

skain 

brifht 

ecltpse 

bark 

froth 

stable 

tmpudent 

elegant 

element 

pupil 

choice 

eminent 

emperor 

plaster 



/ 
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em-ple-le' 

eo-clu-me 

6-ner-gie 

en-fan -tin 

en-flu-re 

cn-ga-geant 

en-ne-mi 

6-nor-me 

en-sei-gne 

en-sem-ble 

en-sui'te 

en-tre-vue 

en-vi-ron 

e-pa-gneul 

c-pais-seur 

6-pe-roa 

e-pi-ce 

6-pi-cier 

6*pi-neux 

6-pon-ge 

6-pou-se 

e-qui-l6 

es-ca-beaa 

es-ca-lier 

es-car-pin 

es-cla-ve 

es-pa-ce 

es-p^-ce 

es-pi^-gle 

es-quis-se 

es-tam-pe 

es-fi-me 

es'tra-gon 

e-ta-ble 

6Ha-ge 

6-tei-gnoir 

6-ten-due 

6-tof-fe 

^-toor-di 

6-tu-de 

6-v^-ch6 

6-veil-I6- 

6-vd-que 

ex-cep-t6 

ex-ces-sif 

ez-em-ple 

ex-trS-me 

fk-ba-lenx 



bargain 
anvtl 
energy 
childiik 
swelling 
engaging 
enemy 
enormous 
sign 
together 
aftenoard 
interview 
about 
spaniel 
thickness 
spur 
spice 
grocer 
thorny 
sponge 
wife 
equity 
V stool 
stair-case 
pump 
stave 
space 
kind 
wag 
sketch 
print 
esteem 
stragon 
stable 
floor 

extinguisher 
extent 
stuff 

thoughtless 
study 
bishopriclc 
awake 
bishop 
except 
immoderate 
example 
extreme 
fabulous 



fa-^a-de 

fa-Gul-t6 

fa-ien-ce 

fa-mi-ne 

fan-tai-aie 

tiBin-t6-aie 

fa-ri-ne 

fa-ri-neux 

fa-rou-cbe 

fa-ti-gant 

fa-vo-ri 

faus-se-ment 

faas-se-t6 

fer-me'ment 

f6-ro-c« 

fer-ron-nier 

fi-la-ge 

fi-las-se 

fi-ue-ment 

fi-nes-se 

flat-te-rie 

fleu-ris-le 

foi-ble-ment 

foi-bles-se 

fol&-tre 

foMe-ment 

for-ge-ron 

for-te-ment 

fou-droy-ant 

fou-la-re 

fouF'beHrie 

four bis-sear 

four-ru re 

frac-tu-re 

fra-gi-le 

frai-cbement 

fram-boi-se 

fra-ter-nel 

fri-su-re 

fri-tu-re 

fri-vo-le 

frois-su-re 

fro-ma*ge 

fron-ti^-re 

ga-te-tas 

g6-mis-sant 

g6-n6-ral 

gi-ro-fle 



front 
facuUy 
detfl-vjore 
famine 
fancy 
phantom 
flour 
mealy 
fierce 
fatiguing 
favourite 
falsely 
falsity 
firmly 
ferocious 
ironmonger 
spinning 
flax 
slily 
cunning 
flattery 
florist 
weakly 
weakness- 
playful 
foolishly , 
smith 
strongly 
thundering 
bruise 

eheaiing trick 
sword-cutUr 
fur 

fracture 
brittle 
freshly 
raspberry 
brotherly 
. curling 
frying 
frivolous 
bruising 
cheese 
frontier 
garret 
groaning 
general 
clQves^ 



tt 
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go«be-1et 

gon-lu-ment 

gou-ti^-re 

goa-ver-near 

gra-ve-ment 

gre-na-de 

gri-ma-ce 

gu6-ri-son 

gui-oiau-ve 

gui-ta-rls 

Ea-bi-tant 

ba-lei-ne 

|har-di-ment 

tba-ri-cot 

har-mo-nie 

h6-b6-t6 

bar-ba-ge 

bis-toi-re 

b6-pi-tal 

bor*lo-ge 

bor-l<»-ger 

bor-ri-ble 

b6-taB-se 

bam-ble-mtiit 

l-d«.la 

1-eno-rant • 

il-ias-tra 

Im-meo-sa 

im-moNtel 

im-pos-teur 

lm-pr6-Tu 

im-pritm^ 

im-pro-pre 

iiii-pu*ni 

in-cen-die 

in-cer-tain 

in-con-nu 

in-dig-ent 

in-dis'Cret 

jn-do-Ient 

i-nep-te 

in-fi-ni 

in-g6-nu 

in-ou-main 

in-ju-re 

in-sec-te 

iD-so lent 

i»-stractif 

hi-sal-ta 



tumbler^ gaibltt 

greedily 

gutter 

governor 

gravely 

pomegranate 

face* 

healing 

marih-mallow 

^itar 

%nhabitant 

hreeUh 

boldly 

French bean 

harmony 

stupid 

grazing field 

history 

hospUal 

clock 

clock-maker 

horrid 

landlady 

humbly 

idol 

ignorant 

illustriow 

immenee 

immortal 

impostor 

unforeseen 

printed 

improper 

unpunished 

conflagration 

uncertain 

unknown 

needy 

indiscreet 

careless 

nmple 

infinite 

ingenuous 

inhumavi 

injury 

insect 

saucy 

instructive 
insult 



in-ven-tear 

i-voi-re 

i-vres-se 

i-vpo-gne 

ja-loa-ste 

ja-quet-(e 

jar-di-nier 

^o-li-mcnt 

Jour-na-Iier 

ju-ge-ment 

jos-te-ment 

}d-che-t6 

lai-ta-ge 

lai-ti^-re 

lan-ga-ge 

lan-gou-reux 

lan-ter-ne 

lar-gp-ment 

iar-ges-sc 

lec-tu-re 

len-de-main 

len-til-le 

li-ber-t6 

li-brai-re 

li-ceo-ce 

li-ma-^on 

lin-g^-re 

It-qui-de 

li-si-ble 

li-ti^-re 

lo-ge-ment 

lu-ne-tier 

tna-ga-sio 

ma-^is-trat 

ma-jes-t6 

mai-tpes-se 

mal-a-droit 

ma-ni^-re 

ma-noeu-vre 

man-que-ment 

iDa->ri-ne 

maromi-te 

mar mi-ton 

mar-ro-quin 

mas-cu-Un 

ma-te-lot 

ma-ter-nel 

ma-ti^-re 

ma-ti*neux 



inventor 

ivory 

intoxication 

drunkard 

jealousy 

jacket 

gardner 

prettily 

labourer 

judgment 

justly 

cowardice 

milk-meats 

milk-womatt 

language 

langwshing 

lantern 

copiously 

liberality 

reading 

next day 

lentil 

freedom 

bookseller 

licentiousnjcss 

snail 

seamstress 

liquid 

legible 

litter 

lodging 

spectaele'mdker 

warehouse 

magistrate 

majesty 

mistress 

awkward 

manner 

tackling of a ship 
fault 
navy 
a kettle 
scullion 
morocco 
masculine 
seaman 
maternal 
matter 
early rtfo; 
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iii^-eoii>4fvt 

xn^di-sant 

m^-IaD-ge 

me-na-ce 

xn^-na-g«P 

men-son-ge 

m^-pri-saat 

m6-pri-M 

me-su-re^ 

niMho-de 

meur-lri'^er 

mi-gral-De 

Bi-nifl-tre' 

iDO-d^f6- 

mo-des-tie 

mo-Daf-^|B6 

JBon-ta-giisrd 

mon-ta-gneux 

mo-qaeHri^ 

mo-ra-le 

mor-sv'M' 

siOQ-che-roti- 

moa-chu-re 

jooQ-tar-de 

moo-tar-dier 

nuB-caHla 
mu-set-tc 
sa-tQ-rel 
nsit^fra^ga 

n^-gli-gent 

D6-gre»'8a 
no-ble-ment 

DO-bles-se 
noi-rft-tre 

non-cha-lant 

noa-veMe 

nnMe-ment 

no-m^-ro 

o-bli-geant 

of-fen-se 

of-fran-dift 

om-bra'ge • 



diseorUenM' 

slanderer 

tnixHtm 

memory 

threat 

hmuehiM 

saving' 

lie 

despimng 

mistaken 

measure 

method- 

murderar 

headaeh 

minister 

distress 

moderate 

modesty 

monarA 

h^Mamder 

mountainous 

mockery 

morals 

bite 

gnat 

snuffings 

mustard 

mustarst^ 

murmur 

ntitmeg- 

bagpipe 

natural- 

shipvfreck 

nevertheless 

negligent 

hiaek woman 

nobly 

nobility 

blackish 

namely 

supine 

news 

by no means 

nvmber 

obliging 

offence 

offering 

made 



o-p^-ra 

oppro-bre 

o-pii»tenl 

o-ra-genx 

o-raii-goE 

o-ra-teur 

or*du>re 

or-ft-vpa 

or-ne-ment 

or-phe-lin 

ou-vra-ge 

pa-moi-flOB- 

pa-na-che 

pan-ta-loB 

pan-toa-le 

pa-pe-tier 

pa-qotf-bot 

pa*ra-y6Bt 

pa-ren-te^ 

pa>re8-s» 

par-fu-meur 

par-le-m6Dt 

pa-roit»M 

pa-ro-le 

par-ler-fe 

pas-sa-ble 

pas-fla-ger 

pa-ta-te 

pa-ter-nel 

pau-vre-t6 

pa4o-t€fii 

pen-du-le 

p^-D^trant 

p^-ni-ble 

pe-aan-teur 

pis-to-let 

plei-ne-ment 

pois-sar-da 

poi-tri-ne 

po-li-ment 

po-lis-soQ 

poiD-ma-de 

pon-ti-fe 

por-ti^-re- 

po-s6-ment 

po-si-tif 

pojs*ta"re 



ensgnsu 
wealthy 
stormy 
oraBge«#M 
orator 
JUth 

goldsmith 
ortiomeiU 
rut 

orphan 
work 

fainJting-fi 
buruhofftttUunis 
pantaitm^ 
sUippsr 
staAsmer 
paebU-bo9t 
folding serun 
kinswoman- 
xdlenuo 
ptrfumor 
parliament 
parish 
word 

pit 

tolerable 
passengsr 
poittta 
paternal 
poverty 
cltw tf thread 
clock 

penetrating 
painfiU 
weight 
pistol 
fully 

Jishwonmn 
breast 
politely 
slovenly bay 
pomatum 
pontiff 
coach do§r 
softly 
positmo- 
posture 
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po-ta-ge 

po*ta-ger 

po-tc-rie 

pouS'Si^-re 

pra-ti<^]ae 

pr^-cep-te . 

pr6-cep-teur 

pr6-co*ce 

pr^-fa-ce 

pri&'sen-ce 

pri6-tex-t6 

prin-ees'se 

ppiB-ci-pe \ 

pro-fes*s6or 

pvo-mes-se 

pro-pre-msnt 

ppe-pw-te 

pM-tec-iear 

pw-ver-be 

pra-dem-meDt 

ppQ-nel-le 

pa-6-ril 

pnl9^saai-ment 

pnis-san-ce 

po^nai-aa 

pa-re-t^ 

^e-veMe 

^uit-tan-ce 

va-ci-ne 

ra-do-teur 

xa-mo-nfiur 

la-pi-de 

ra-pi^-re 

ra-re-meot 

ra-7e-t6 

ra-tlfe-re 

j(e-beMe 

re-cet-te 

r£-eol-te 

re-n^iur-que 

se-m^-de 

re-quS-te 

»6-ser-v6 

rt-so-lu 

ves-soar-ee 

re-trm-te 



f porridge 
itchen-garden 
earthenware 
dud 
pract^t 
precept 
tutor 

precocious 
preface 
presence 
pretence 
princess 
principle 
honesty 
professor 
promise 
cleanly 
cleaniiness 
protector 
proverb 
prudently 
eyeball 
childish 
powerfully 
power 
bug ■ 
purity 
quarrel 
receipt 
root 
dotard 

chimneyswetptr 
rapid 
rapier 
seldom 
rarity 
rat-trap 
rebel 
receipt,, 
crop 

liquorice 
remark 
remedy 

request, peiiiion 
reserved 
determined 
resource 
rttirement 



r6-ve*rie 


mtdUoHoih 


rfe-vol-tc 


revolt 


ri-che-ment 


richly 


ri-si-ble 


laughable 


ri-va-ge 


shore 


ro-ma-rin 


rosemary 


roa-ge4-tre 


reddisk 


rou-ti-oe 


rote 


m>de-raent 


rou^ly 


ni-di-me&t 


ntdtmant 


ra-des-se 


rudenas 


rus-ti-que 


rural 


sa-ere-ment 


. saerasMSit 


sa-ge-ment 


wisely 


sa-ges-se 


wisdom ' 


sai-ne-ment 


soundly 


sain-te>t6 


holineu 


sa-la-de 


salad. 


sa-vam-ment 


leamedfy 


sa-ve-tier 


cobUr 


scan-da-le 


scandal 


scan-da-lettx 


scandalous 


sc6-I6-rat 


villain 


scni-pa-lenx 


scrupulous 


s6-aD-ce 


sitting 


se-mel-le 


sole 


se-men-ce 


seed 


sen-s^-ment 


rationally 
separated 


s6-pa-r6 


s6-pul-cre 


sepulchre 


ser-ra-re 


lode 


ser-ru-riep 


locksmith 


ser-van-te 


servant maili 


ser-vi-tear 


servant 


s6-v^-re 


severe 


sif-fle-ment 


fshistling 


sim-ple-ment 


plainly 


so-bre-ment 


soberly 


so-bri-qaet 


nick-nante 


so'len-nel 


solemn 


so-li-de . 


solid 


sol-va-ble 


solvable 


son-ne-rie 


ringing 
lUtfe beU 


son-net-ta 



so-no-re 
sou-cou-pe 
souf-fran-ce 
soup-fon-nenx 



sonorous 
saucer 
suffering 
suspicioiti 



^■^ 



^^^ 



OTike IVench 2'Qngiu 



in 



sOii*ve*i*aio 


sovereign 


tou-te-fois 


Htverthelets 


spec-ta-cle 


sight 
splendid 


tra-duc-teur 


iran^ator 


£plen-di-de 


trai-ta-ble 


SraetabU 


btu-p^-fait 


tanaud 


lra-ver-«in 


Maer 


suc-ces'sear 


successor 


tri-cbe-rie 


Ch44tt 


^uf-fi-aant 


sufficient 


tri-om-phe 


triumph 


bU-per-be 


magni^cent 
suptrfine 


tris-te*menl 


sadly 


sD-per-fia 


tris-tes-se 


sorrow 


sup-pli-co 


Urmtnt 


trom-pet te 


trumpet 


bU-pi-6-tue 


supreme 


tu-mal-te 


tumult 


6ft-re-ment 


surely 


u-oi^que 


only 


sd-re-t6 


safety 


n-sa-ge 


use 


symp-t6-ine 


symptom 


va-ean-ces 


liolidays 


sys-t^-oie 


system 


va»Gar*ine 


uproar 


la-boa-ret 


stool 


vai-n«-ineDt 


in vain 


la-nid-re 


dtn 


va-nM6 


vanity 


tau-pi^-re 


moU'trap 


ver-d&-tre 


grtenisfi 


lein-tu-re 
tem-p6-rant 


dvtttg 
abstemious 


ver-get-to 
ver-tni-ne 


Srush 
rermin 


tein-po-rel 
tOD-dre-fflent 


temporal 


v«r*iDl8-scau 


smait uorm 


tenderly 


v^te-ment 


clothing 


lea-drens-se 


tenderness 


vic-ti-me 


rietim 


t6-ue-fareux 


dark 


vic-toi-re 


victory 


ten-ta-teor 


tempter 


vi-»ou-reux 


vigorous 


ter-ras-se 


terrace 


vH-la-geois 


countryman 


tb^-6-tre 


theatre 


vi-oai-gre 


vinegar 


th&-i-cfe 


tta-pot 


vi-si-lc 


visit 


li-mi*de 


timid 


vi-lri-er 


glazier 


coMel-te 


toilet 


voi-tu-re 


carriage 


lour-ne-vis 


turnscrexo 


vo'lou-te 


will 



Of iht Y. 

This letter, when it stands alone, or is preceded or 
Ibllbwcd by a consonant, is pronounced Hke i, except 
in pays and its derivatives, which are pronounced 
pai-is, &c, Y between two vowels is pronounced 
like two ii*s and if it be preceded bj a, it gives to 
Ibia lettei^ the sound of the compound Towel ai, if hj 
o Of ti, it gives to them the sound of the diphthongs ai 
ar tiV. TiibB vowel which follows the y is pronounced 
like on^ of the diphthongs ia, le, &:c« aj|d for this' 
reagoa we liafe (Titiered to spes^k of the f/^fterJ^^ 
diphthoDgs. *" 
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Ab-ba-yc 

a-bo-yer 

up-pu-ycr 

ba-fa-yer 

b^.ga-yer 

cra-yon 

cro-ya-ble 

6-cu-ver 

il ef-fra-ya 



Abbey 

tabark 

to Muppari 

to noAp * 

to ttammtr 

ptneit 

crtdibU 

enquire 

he frightened 



DOU8 6-ga-yons 

es-su-yer 

mo-yen 

net-to-yer 

j[e pay-ois 

je ra-ye-rois 

ro-yau-ma 

▼o-ya-ge 

vo-ya-geur 



tee enJimi 

to tvipe 

tneant 

toe/e«fi 

Jwatoojfing 

I ufowd Ureak 

kingdom 

tojfoge 

traveller 



OF CONSONANTS. 



The French language has nineteen consonants : they 
are, 6, c, d , /, gy hy j\ A, /, m, n, p, f, r, s^ t, v, 

It is acknowledged as a principle, that a consonant 
has no sound of itself: 10 be heard, it must be accom- 
panied by a vowel. 



B, b, sounded 

Bac ' 

bate 

bal 

bas 

bcsttf 

bois 

bout 

bu 

ba-bil 

ba-bou-in 

ba-din 

bai-ser 

ber-ceaa 

bos-quet 

bos-se 



as in English. 
ferry boat 
bay 
bail 

itoeking 
ox 

wood 
end 
drunk 
praltling 
oaboon 
u>agt;ieh 
to kits 



cradU 

^rove 

bunch 



Jbeur-re 
bros-se 
ba-lan-c6 
bias-pb^-me 
bleu-&<tre 
boa-Ian- ger 
bro-de-quin 
bur-les-que 
ba-ga-tei-le 
bar-ba-rin-ma 
b6*n6-fice 
bra-ta-^i-t^ 
bo-ta-nis-te 
b6-ii^-dic-tt-on 
bt-bli-o-th^-que 



butler 

brush 

balanced 

blasphemy 

bluish 

baker 

buskin 

burlesque 

trifle 

barbarism 

benefit 

brutality 

botanist 

blessing 

library 



1 

This letter is always pronounced in the middle of 
a word ; as, ab^di-quer^ sxd^-ve-nir ; and at th<i end 
of proper names, as, /o&, Caleb ; also in the words 
radovhy the refitting of a ship, r2im6, point of the com- 
pass ; but in plomb, lead, it is nerer pronounced. 
When double, which only happens in aMe, abbot, 
rabhihy rabbin, aabbat. sabbath, and their derttatireQ. 
one only is sounded. 



^r* 
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p ( quCy proper soand before a, o, n, /, n^ rit, as e^ in carl. 
' *lsc acctdental soaod before e, t, as c ia cider. 



"Proper 


sodnd. 


. 


Cal 

camp 

car 


callonly 

camp 

for 


coo-leur 

croupe 

cu-ve 


cas 

clos 

clon 


case 

close 

nail 


ea-ba-Ie 

ca-bi-net 

ca-de-nas 


cceoT J 


gttb^eaW 


can-ti-que 


cor 1 
cou ' * 


^Keek 


car-ros-se 
co-lom-be 


cour 
creax 


^^^ard 
hollow 


com-mer-ce 
cI6-tu-re 


crt 

eru 

fUiit ^ 

ca-dran 

cas-que 


cry 

raw 

cooked 

dial 

helmei 


cri-ti-qae 
cru-di-t6 
Ctt- pi-don 
ca-ni-co-Ie 
ca-du*ci-t^ 


cau-se 
cl^-ment 


caiue 
mtrdful 


connois-san-ce 
cu-pi-dt-t6 


Accidental sound* 


« 


Ce 

ceint 

cent 

ces 


' This 
girded 
hundred 
these 
hcwen 


cinq 

c^-l^-bre 

ci-trouiMe 

c6-l^.bri-t6 

cir-eu*]ai-re 



colour 

crutl 

large tub 

cabal 

cloul 

padlock 

canticle 

coach 

dove 

commerce 

enclosure 

crticism 

cn/^deness 

Cupid 

dog-days 

decay 

knowledge 

cupidity 



fixe 

famous 
gourd 
celehrily 
dratlar 



• ■ . ■ 

This letter is not sounded in the middle of ivords, 
before 9, ca^ coj cu^ cl^ cr^ as ac-querir^ aC'cahler^ ac- 
coTMlir^ ac-clamalion^ ac-crediier^ which are pro- 
nounced a-guerir^ &c. . It is sounded with its pro- 
per sound before ce and ct; ae, stiC'Ces, ac'ciaent, 
and takes its accide,ntal sound before, a, o, Uj when 
there is a cedilla under the c; as fa-gade^ fa-gon^ 
re-ciu 

It it sounded jfue in the word second and deriva* 
tiyes. , 

At the end of words, it is generally pronounced, 
as Cognac^^ avec^ &c. but is not sounded in accrob, 
arC'boutant^ banc^ broc^ c/erc, cric^ estomac^ fii'^c^ 
/one, lac8^ nihrCi tabac, ironc^ and vainc, nor in done 
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follovvcd hy a cofisonant. It is sounded in franc 
ctaurdiy and du blanc au noir. In pore-epic, the first,, 
bat not the last is sounded. In ecbec^ check, it is 
pronounced, but not in the plural, tehees, chess. 

In words ending in c^ neither of these consonantf^ 
are pronounced, in amict, instinct, rupecf. 

D, d. Sounded as in English. 



Daim 

flats 

dans 

de ' 

des 

deux 

dus 

du 

da-mas 

dau-ger 

d6-9U 

d6-ei'et 

d^-jJl 

d6-sir 

di-re 



Deer 

canopjf 

in,inio 

of, fro a 

of the 

lieo 

ten 

baek 

ofUit 

damttbk 

danger 

deet'ved 

dcen e 

nieady 

dtsirH 

to tay 



dis-coiirs 

doG-tPur 

dou-ble 

dou*Geni* 

dur clr 

dan-ge-renx 

d^-bi-tenr 

d6-ga-g6 

d6 |)C che 

dou-lou-reni 

drol-tu-re 

du-re-t6 

da-vaa-tage 

d^-li-ci-eus 

dis*di-mu-!6 

d6-sa-gr6-a-bl 



nceetness 
to harden 
davf^erouf 
det'or 
discvf^rd 
■ de'spanh 
' painful 
upnghtncst 
hardness 
more 
ddicious 
dmimbled 
e duagreeab!e 



This letter is ^pMudcdin the middle of words :'as 
ad'jeC'tif, ad^verbu 

It is sounded also at the end of proper nan>es; as 
Da-vidj O'bed; at the end of other words, it is 
sounded only before a vowel, arid •then ittarke^thc 
sound of f, qiiand it vitndra, grand homme. It i? 
never sounded in gond, nid, nmid, mui4, and pied. 
When doubled, bath are pfonottrtced. 

F, f. Sounded rfs it! EngUsh. ' • 



Faim 


Hunger 


fard 


pttinl , 


faux 


fahe 


fer 


iron 


fea 


fit^^ 


a 


. fif 


fier 


provd 


fl«ur 



fois 
fti-ce 


lime 
face 


fardeau 
fcs4m 
fliim-beau 
foi-ble 


mire 
burden 
' feftst 



l\ 
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ia-bri-que 
fft-bo lenx 
fan-fit-ron 



ferret 

fethrie 

Jhbulous 

boaaftr 

figure 



foD-da-teur - fomder 
fa-ci-li-t^ tanmts 

f6-con-di-t^ fecundity 
for-mmAi-th farmaUjf 
fra-g»-l«-iBent frugmUy 



Final / ib pronouaeed in wordd ending in i/*, and 
in nefj nerf, soif strf, chefy muf, htsuf^ ntuf^ (itew,) 
and vtM^fy but not in cltf^ ctrf^ chtj-iPwuvrej eteufr 
nerf de bauff un au/frais. It 13 not sounded in (be 
plural of nci/, neuf (neinr,) auf^ and batuf. In neuf 
(nine,) when placed before a word to which it relates, 
it is sounded v before a vowel or h mute, and entirelv 
mute before a consonant or h aspirated* 

When double, only one is sounded. 

G, g. Proper sound ^ue before a, o, u, as g in^o. 

Accidental sound y'c before e, t, as s in pleasure. 

Proper sound. 

gom-me 

gru-ftu 

guer-rc 

ga-le-tas 

ga-ran-ce 

gou-ver-nail. 

gui-ma(i-ve 

gat-tu-ral 



Gai 

gant 

gland 

good 

^6 

gar-^on 

gan-che 

gla-ce 

gioi-re 



Gay 
glove 
acorn 
hiiige 
ford 
boy 
left 
ice 
glory 



gum 
gruel 

WW 

garret 

madder 

rudder 

marthmallpw 

guttural 



Accidental sound* 

Geei Jackdaw 

gens people 

gd-ne rack 

gen-re ' gender 

g^-mir to groan 



goar-man-di^e gluttony 



frost 

general 

heifer 

ginger 

stock gilly flower 



g6-n6*ral 
g^-nis-se 
g'm-gena-bre 
gi-ro-fi6e 

G has the accidental sound ke in rang, long, and 
^angf followed by a vowel, and also in bourg^ 

G final, sounds gue in proper names; ^% Agag^ 
Doegj and in joug^ even before a consonant. 

It is not pronounced in doigi^ legs, poing^ vingt. 
Itarengj eiang^ «an^5iie, scfng (signature,) and /cy^ 
hourgy nor in rang^ sang^ and longy before a conso^ 
nant : bourgmestre is pronotinccd botirguemesln^ 

Gut is pronounced at one and the same tirtte^ 
though sounding' the w, in aiguilfQ and its dcriva"- 

3* 
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lives ; in aiguisementf aiguiser^ and in these proper 
nan)cs, Aiguillon^ Guise^ le Guide ; but u is not sound* 
ed in guider^ guidon^ anguille^ vivre a sa guise^ 

When double, onlj one is pronounced, except be* 
fore ge and gi, and then the Orst has the proper soaiid, 
a nd the second the accidental one. 

H, h. This letter is socnetimes mute, and then it 
1;as no value, and sometimes aspirated, and then it 
is pronounced with a guttural and strong impulse of 
fhe voice, 

H mate. 



Hi-er 


yesterday 


hor-reup 


horror 


ha-bit 


coat 


h6-ri-tep 


to inherit 


ber-be 


grass 


hia-tOM*e 


history 


heu-re 


how 


bom-ma-ge 


homage 


hea-reus 


happy 


hbn-n^-te-tc 


honeslu 


hi-vcf 


whiter 


ha-bi-lu-de 


habit ' 


hom-me 


vian 


bu-ma^it6 


humanity 


hon-neuv 


ho7iour 


bu-ini-i{-t4 


humility 


H aspirated. 




« 


Uaut 


nigh 


hi-dewx 


hideous 


ha-cbe 


axe 


h6-ris-son 


htdgehog 


ha-tr 


to halt 


hur-le-ment 


howling 


hai-ne 


hatred. 


ha-Ts-sa-ble 


hateful 


bar-pe 


harp 


hi-deu-se-menl 


. hideously 


J> j. 


Proper sound 


jey as 2* in 


azurCf or 


pleasure^ 








These 


und of this letter never changes. 


Jus 


Grary 


.ins-te 


jitsl 


ja-loax 


jealous 


-^a-nes-sc 


youlh 


ja-mais 


never 


'jon-<j«H-lc 


jonquil 


jar-din 


garden 


jurge^ment 


judgment 


jau-ne 


ytltow 


ja-!ou-sie 


jealousy 


Jeu-dt 


Thursday 


jou«b-ftaD«C9^ 


enjoyment 


Jou-jou 


toy 


jour-ua-lU-te 
ju-di cl-ciij 


journalist 


jumeait 


twin 


judicious 



S lit 



K, k. Proper sound, que very hard, as k in kiU 
This letter maj' be cansidered as not properly be- 
longing to {he French Alphiibet, as it is never usctl. 
but in a few words, all borrowed from foreign Ian- 
guagesi for which sec the dictionary* 
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li, 1. Proper sound as in English. 

Hu Flax la-ear light ^ 

Tit bed ly-re lyre 

loi ?aw la-bon-rear plovghmftn 

tot 7oi( l&-che-t6 eowardiee 

lul - Aim ifti«ta«ge mUk-feod 

la-cet lace laa-ga-se langvagc ' 

lai-deur ugliness li-ber-te liberty 

Tam-bris wainscot lo-ge-ment lodging 

Ifir-me tear ]a>cra-tif lucrative 

le-^on lesson lu-mt^-re light 

fin-ge linen 1as-si-tu-de wearineik 

lo*ge lodge lu*na-ti-que lunatic 

This letter in the middle. or at the end of words, 
has sometimes a liquid sound, which i/fe shall men- 
tion hereafter. 

L final is not sounded in the following words, 
ftanV, chenilj coutil^ fi^j fournil^ fi*9il, outilj persU^ 
pouhy soul^ and sourciL In gentil it is only pro- 
nounced in the singular, when placed before a noun 
beginning with a vowel. It is also mute in^/5. 

When double, we sound but one, etcept in «//e- 
goriej allusion, alluvion^ appellaiif^ appellation, bptligi' 
renly belligueux^ cavillationf collation de* benefices^ coU 
lusion^ constellaiioriy ebullition, Gallican, Gallicisme^ 
histiilation^ instiller^ %ntellect^ intelligence, intelligent, 
intelligibilitiy intelligible, malleabiiite, malleable, mnxit* 
laire, miUenaire, millesime, oscillation, palliatif, pallia- 
tion^ palliery pelliciUe, piuillanimej ptts^ilanimite^ scin- 
tillationj scintiller, titillant, titillation, titiller, taciU 
Innt, vacillation, vaciller; in all words beginning with 
///, as illustre, illuminer, &c. and in proper namcs^ as, 
Apollon, Bellone, Dolabtlla^ Pallas, Siflla, £:c* 



M, m. 


Sounded 


as in English. 




Ma 


My 


manchoji 


muff 


BiatS 


kvu 


men-ton 


cAttt 


Ol&t 


Vf/ast 


ini-roir . 


lookijtg-gllis^ 


mal 


fvil 


oiOQ-de 


ttortd 


mej' 


9ta 


inoa4io 


mUl 


100 i 


tue 


nu-et 


dumb 


iDTir 


waU 


ma-n-sin 


mafaz^ne 


in«i«9<^B 


hqi^ 


QNHjes 14 


«ti;c»f3f 



J8 



TheSomidf 



iiiiir*niii*ro 



mtmnur 
bMggary 



■ior-tif-n-t^ mortaUfy 
mul'ti-tude mvUituit 
mul-ti-pli-ci-t^ mult^pikitif 



Mf in the middle of words, is not sounded in au-- 
tomne and damnery and its derivatives ; bat in atdom'- 
nalj and the other words, it is sounded before n, as 
mmnistity calomnie^ &c. 

When double, we generally sound but one, except 
1st. In proper names, as EmmanueL 3dly. In the 
words beginning wilh tmm, as immortel. 

In the words in which em is followed bj m: as 
emmancher, it takes the'nasal sound an* 



N,n. 


Souud as in 


English. 


■ 


Ne 


JTot 


No-«l 


Christmas 


naia 


iwarf 


" nou-veaa 


new 


n«i 


ckar 


na-tb-rel 


/ nattwai 


nez 


noH 


D^-bu-leux 


eUyudty 


n! 


name 


no-ble-moQt 


nobly 


nom 


nor 


nui-si-ble 


huftfvX 


B^-ger 


i9 swim 


na»ti-o-n«l 


tmtionai 


ofi-ge 


inoto 


n6-ces*saUre 


n^estarif 


fii-yeaa 


level 


nfe-gll-gen-^e 


negligence 


Bo^oes- 


wedding 


nou-vel-le-nient newly 



When n is double, we generally sbund but one, 
except in annexe^ annaL annuel'^ anneto/ton, annuUvy 
innij innover, inrtoveUion^ ^^i periiaps a few others. 



pocket 

powder 

prudent 

idU 

clock 

principle 

power 

prejudice 

property 

protection 

P, followed by A, is sounded/, Sls philosophe, phar- 
DtaciAy &c. 
P, in the middle of words, is (fever sounded iu 



p,p- 


Sounded as in 


English. 


rii 


Plait 


po-che 


plus 


more 


poa-dre 


poi<(^ 


weight 


pru-dent 


pont 


bridge 


pa-re8«seax 


port 


harbour 


pen-du>le 


pot 


pot 


prin-ci-pe 


prU 


price 


puis-san-co 


pa4ais 


palace 


prd-ju-di-r.o 


par-fuio 


perfume 


pro-pri-6-t6 


pci-gD© 


comb 


pro-tec-tioa 
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haptime^ baptiser, bapiistercf c^mpU and its detlva- 
tive99 corpsy exempt^ txempttr^ prompt and its deriva- 
tives, sculpter and its derivatives, ternpiy priniemps^ 
and in the verb rompre and fts derivatives, when it 
is followed by s or tj as je rompsj il corrompt. But it 
is sounded in baptismal and exemption. 

It is not pronounced in sept, septieme^ and sepiii- 
mementy bet it is heard in alt the o(her derivatives of 
sept. 

In laps bothp and s are sounded. 

Final p is always soundecl in Alep, cap^ Gap^ cep^ 
jalap, and also in trop^ beaucoup, and coup before a 
vowel. 

When double, we never pronounce but one. . 

Q, q. Proper sounds ^ue, comn\oniy as k in ki«9. 

But^onoetimes it presents the hard pronunciation^ 
of the Latin in qua^ que^ qui, which in this case arc 
sounded couay cuty cui, as qua in equator. 



First sound. 



Quai 

quand 

qbe 

qui i 

qua-si 

qi»-tre 

qtiel-qae 

quc-rir- 

q«6-tcp 



Key 
when ' 
that 
vfho 

four 
tome ^ 
to fetch 
to btg 



Second sound. 

A-qua-ti;!^' Aq»atih 

6-quMitOn: 
6-qui»s-tre 
6-quMa-t6-fal 
li-qna-tvoii • 

Ii-qu6*faG-ti-on liquefaction 
quR'Cre - quaier 

qua-fJra-to-re quadrature 

This letter is never 



equator 

eqfiotion ' 
equestrian 
equilaterat 
liquation 



quln-te 
quin-ze 
qua-ran-te 
qiian-4i-t6 
^ q^«»im«H-le 
' qiie-rcJ-le 
qni-con-qiie 
qaes-li-on-ncr 
qqo-tMi-en 



qua-drlge 



(^ fifth, • 
fifteen ^ 

forty, 
quantity- 
fiiMaff 
quarrtl ' 
whoso tx^er 
id question 
daily > 



qiiatdru'pe-de 
, qaa>-dru-ple 
in*qnar-to ' 
qiies-teiir 
Quin-qaa'g6« 

quin-tu-plc fiv^-fyM 

doubled. 



h cart of the 

' ' aneitnis 
quadruped ^ 

quadruple 
quarto 

qutstbr 

Shrope Sunditt^ . 
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# 


R, r. 


Soandedi 


afl in English. 




llai 


rat 


ruU-seao 


brook 


roi 


king 


ra-ci-ne 


root 


ra-ce 


race 


ra-pMe 
re*Del-le 


rapid 


ra-de 


road 


rebel - 


ra-ge 
rai-fto 


rage 


r6-col-te 


harvest 


grape 


r6-gle-inent 


regulattoii 


rai<*ton 


reason 


re-nom-m^e 


fame 


ra-me 


§ar 


r6-a-li-t6 


reaU^ 


ran-fon 


rantom 


r^-cep-tion 


reception 


ra-soir 


roMor 


r^-fle-xi-on 


reflection 


ra-teaa 


rake 


rho-ma-tis-me 


rheumatism 


rei-ne 


queen 


ro-ma-nes-que 


romofUit 


ran-te 


reni 


re-pr6-sen-ta- 


represenslation 


ru-ban 


ribbon 


tl-on 





Final r is always sounded after the vowds or, o, ij Uj 
except in Monsieur. In nouns ending in er, it is , 
sounded only in itionosytlables ^s well as in amer^ 
cancer f la cuiller, enfevj ether^t frater^ gaster^ hitr^ hiver^ 
tnagistery pater^ and in proper names» Jupiter, Esther, 
Munster, le J^ger^ &c. 

In adjectives ending in er, it is only sounded when 
they precede the noun to which they retate^^ff it 
begin with a vowel. 

In the infinitive of verbs in er, it is sounded before 
a vowel in the sanne member of a phrase, but ne-^^r 
if only a comma intervene. 

In words ending in er, when r is sounded^ e has 
the sound of e open short ; when it is not, it hte the 
sound of e close, or acute* 

When double^ we pronounce but one, except, .Ist. 
In aberration^ ahhorrer, errer, horreur, terreur^ and their 
derivatives. 2dly. In words beginning with tVr, as 
irriter irriconcUicUaley &c. 3d]y. In the future and 
cojnditional of the verbs acquirir^ courir^ mownV, and 
their derivativesi j^acquerraiy Je mourroisf nous ewr- 
novify «c* 

S 8 i Proper sound as s in salute. 
* • / Accidental sound as z in zohe^ 
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Pmper 

1 


sound* 


t 


Sa 


Ber 


sim-pIe 
sol^dat 


sac 


buff 


laia 


whol€8ome 


soa-daia- 


sane 
sauf 


blood 


suc-ies 


safe 


sa}n-te-t6 


sec 


dry- 


V sal-pd4ra 


sem 


*Q*W» 


sar-cas-me 


si 


if 


sin-c^-re 


SOIB 


cart 


soai-meil-ler 


iOif 


ihirH 


8U-bii-me 


soir 


tvening 


su-pr6-ine 


sa-ble 


sand 


sa-cri-fi-ce 


sai-soa 


season 


sa-ga-«i-t6 


san-glot 


sob 


80-bri-6-t6 


saa-ce 


sauce 


fo-li-ta-de 


5er-pt»Dt 


serpent 


suf-fi-san-ce 



simple 
sokuer 
suddeniy^ 
success 
holiness 
saltpetre 
. •arcamn^ 
sincere 
to slumber 
subHme 
supreme 
sacrijice 
sagacity 
sobriety 
solitude 
sufficiency ' 

S preserves always its proper sound at the begia- 
oing of a word,* except before che and chi, where it 
is mute, as ia schelling^ schisme^ &c. 

Italsdi pres€frves the same sound in* the middle of 
a word, when preceded or follbwed by a consonant, 
except in the following words, in which it takes the 
sound of 2r, Alsace^ halsamine^ balsamique, intransitif^ 
transaction^ transigery transitif^ iransiiumt and tran^ 
ntoire. 

S takes the accidental sound when it stands be- 
tween two vowels, except in the following. w:ordfl| 
where it preserves its natural sound : de^i^iucfe, en* 
Iregoly monosyllahle^ parasol^ p&lysyllabhy prcseance^ 
presuppo^er^ prisuppostiion, toumesol^ vtraisemblablef , 
and its derivatives* 

S as well as t is always heard in Christy bat never 
in Jesus Christy Pantechist^ in which t is o^nJy soande^ 
before a vowel. 

When s is followed by ce and ciy the sound of $ \& 
only heard, as ia scene^ science^ which are pro* 
uounced. sency sience ; bat c is soniided ia all other 
coiYibiaatioas, scapulaire^sqolapUef scfupU^ &c> 

Final $ is sounded in as^^ alqhi mnadisj Argus, 
Atlas y b^m^ ii5, hhcits^ bolusy^luSy cenSf jadisy la- 
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jiisj It lis (flower,) la Ha (ri?erO nmiif' marSffHitis, 
^ursy pathos^ toumeviij virus^ visj and io proper names 
derived from the Greek or Latin, as Minos^ Dilos^ 
Brvtue^RtguluB^ &c.; it is mute lufieur dt lis. 

Though there ia no s in quatrcf yet before yeux it is 
pronounced as if ending in that letter* 

When double, pronocince onlj one, but with its 
I»i*oper sound. 

T t i Proper sound, <e, as t in tarL 
' \ Accidental sound, ce, as c in cider. 



Xai 


Tbee 


tem-ple 


UmpU 


Uiit 


roof 


ti-gre 


ti^er 


fort 


wrovg 


tri-but 


tribvUt 


tdt 


soon 


ta-bou-ret 


slool 


tOOf 


tutu 


teii-dres-6e 


Icnd^rutss 


t»QX 


cough 


loa^ner-re 


thunder 


ti*^ 


very 


tri-om-pfa« 


ifiuntph 


trop 


too much 


tur-bu'leot 


turbuient 


UQXk 


fioU 


ta-ber-ua*cle 


tabtrnadt 


ta«bttC 


tobacco 


tran-qail-le- 


quietly 


fji-lOB 


fuel 


lueiit 




tau'-reau 


bull 


tu-maMu-eui 


ttmnlluous 



ITat the beginning of a word always preserves it^s 
proper sound. 

It assumes the accidental sound, 1st. In adjectives 
c^nding in tial^ 'tiel^ tient^ and tieux^ and their deri- 
vatives : as abbatial^ partiel, palienty captieux, 2dly. 
In the following words ending in tie, arhtocmtie^ 
IiiQtie,fttcitie<f democratie^ diplomatie^ impirilit^ impti^^ 
inertie^ minutie^ primaik^ prophctitj and suprim&Ue. 
3dly« In tiie verbs initier and ballnUier, and their in- 
flexions. 4thly. In the names of nations or persons 
ending in lien; as Veniiien^ Diocletlen^ &c. 5thly. 
In the noons ending in lion, not preceded by s or x. 
dnd their derivatives ; as atrAitian. 

T final is always ^sounded in apt, brut, comput, d&it 
fat^ indultj Itat^ malty maty opiai, rapty rity h Z€nsih% and 
in this proverbial expression, mtre U 3isl tt le pe^/. 

T is never sounded in the conjunction cf, andr 
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which is pronounced like a simple e acute, nor in 
chat'huanU 

Th has no particular sound as in English, bat is al- 
ways pronounced like t. 

in sept and huit^ t is' always sounded, except, these 
words stand before a noun beginning with a conso- 
nant, or another numeral adjective. 

In vingt^ it is sounded before a vowel, and through 
the whole series, from twenty-one to thirty ; but it 
IS never heard in qtuttre-vingtSy six^vingts^ nor even 
in quatre-vingt-un. 

In all other words, it is sounded, when followed 
by a vowel with which it unites ; as, je suis tout i 
nous. 

When double, we pronounce but one, except in 
ntticismej attique, guttural^ pittoresqtte* 

y, v. Sounded as in English. 



Val 


Bait 


ver-ta 


van 


van 


vi-ce 


vent 


wind 


vi-zir 


ver 


worm 


voi-ci 


vieui 


old 


va-ga-bond 


va-chd 


cow 


▼a-ni-teux 


va-leur 


vcdovx 


vi-tra-ge 


va-peor 


vapour 
vellum 


vi*va-ci-t6 


ve-lin 


▼i-9i-bMi.t6 


vea-dre 


to tell 


vo-lu-bi-lUt6 



virlut 

vice 

vizier 

here is 

vagrmU 

fuU ofvamty 

glueing 2 

vivaeit^ 

vuibihiy 

volubihty 



This*Ietter preserves always its proper sound, and is 
never double. 

W, w, is sometimes met with in some foreign 
words, wigf wisk, whiski, wolfram^ and is sounded as^ 
in English. 

X, X, has no proper sound, 

1. Accidental sound, ks^ as is in axiome* 

2f. Accidental sound, gZj as gs in eggs. 

3. Accidental sound, k, as xe in excellent* 

4. Accidental sound, ^, as s in ealad^ 

5. Accidental sound, z, as z in zone. 

The first sound, ks, is the more general, and tftkei^ 
^lace in all cases not o^entioned hereafter. 

4 
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The second sound, gZj takes place in all words be^ 
ginning with ex^ followed by a vowel or A matCy &s 
examen^ tccempU^ exhumer ^ exhorier^ &c. 

The third sound, A:, is met with in all words be- 
ginning with exCi followed hy e or i, SLsexceller^ exciter, 
^xcentfique^ &lc« 

The fourth sound, 9, is found onlj in soixanU and 
the following names of towns, Aiao^ Aix-la-Chapelle^ 
Auxerre^ Atixone^ Bruxelles, LuxeuiL 

The fifth sound, z, takes place at the end of words 
when followed by a vowel, and in the derivatives of 
it%iLX^ aiXf and Jix, as deuxumtj sixieme, dixumtmeut^ 

Jf is never sounded in dixme and its derivatives. 

In six and dix before a noun beginning with a coa* 
sonant, it is entirely mute ; if the noun begin with a 
vowel, it is sounded like 2r, and in all other cases.it is 
sounded like s of the fourth rule. 

At the end of words, x is always pronounced ks /in 
styx^ phenix, index, borax^ storax^ onix^ pfifix^ Ajax^ 
Pollux^ and other proper names. 

Z, z. Proper sound., ze, as 2 in z<me, 

7a-Yni Turkish sMier zo-oe none 

7,h-bre zebra zkAB-teav zcmttft 

zh'le zeal zi-be-U-oe sable 

K^-nith setiifh sl-za-nie di»ttn£ion 

s?6-phyr zephyr zo-Uia^que zodiat 

xis-ro nougiii zo-I-tc - zoilas 

zig-zag isigzag zo-o-lo-gie zoology - 

Final z sounds s in Mtiz and Rhodes'. It is not pro- 
nounced in the second pejrson plural of verbs^ vi^m 
aimezj vous veniez^ nor in words terminated ia ez, as 
assei^ ckez^ nez^ when followed by a consonant. 

We never double this letter. 

Besides the above consonants, there are three ot&ers^v 
for which we have no simple character. 
f M I \ Ist^ound^ cAe,as sh in shake* 

^ ^ ^' (2d sound, 9iie, as ch in ckimtm* 

Ist Sound. 

n.Ht ' ' Cat cba-peau /iat 

tiiaiF Ji^^ cW-ilr toclr^rish 
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clictt* Jcflr chn-te ' folt 

cliaad hot cfaa-«un ter.h 

Chez fit cha-lu-meaq jyipt 

chef chief cham-pS-Ire rurttl 

c^a}-ne thaxn cban-ge-raent change 

chai-re pulpit chaof-fa-fa fi^ei 

chaUse chair chi-ca*ne chicane 

cbo-se thing chi-rur-gien gmrgeon 

This consonant takes the second sound, 1st. When 
it is fcliowed by /, n, or r, as Chretien^ Arachnty 
Chhris. 2dly. In several proper names taken from 
foreign languages, as Achah^ JsTabuchodonosorj Michel- 
AngCj Machiavel^ Civito-Vtcchia^ Achelous, &€• but 
in this last case there are so many exceptions, that 
we must refer the learner to practice alone, ; for we 
pronounce soft, Zachee^ Joachim^ &c* 3dly. In the 
following words, anachorete^ archange^ archiepiscopal^ 
cathechumenej chaosj chcsur, echo^ eucharistie, and or^ 
ckestre* 

In drackmCf ch is pronounced like g. In vermicelle 
and vtoloncelle^ c is pronounced like $h in English. 
Almanack is pronounced almana. 

GN n \ Liquid sound, gne ai gn in poignant. 
' ° * ( Hard sound, a« gtf in magnificent. 

IVhen this consonant begins the word, it always has 
the hard sound ; as Gnaphaiittm^ Gnome^ Gnomide, 
Gnomique, Gnomon, Gnomonique, Gnastiques. 

The liqtiid sound takes place only in the middle 
of words, where it is always preserved, except in. 
Progne, agnatj agnation, diagnostique, stagnation, stag- 
rtantf cognat, cognation, regnicole, inexpugnable, im- 
pregnation, ignee, magntsie, and perhaps a few 
others. 

In the word signet^ it is pronounced as if written 
sinet. 

L, single or doubled, ^has in many words a liquid 
Found, which greatly resembles that of the // in the 
English word brilliant, or of ^/ in seraglio. 

This sound takes place without exception after the 
pompound vowels ai, ei, eui, «?, oil?, tiei, both in t^'^ 
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middle and at end of the words. Euil^ ailj neU, have 
in these cases the same sound. 

A'beil-le Bee oeil eye 

ac-cneil reeepHcn x>-reil-le ear 

ba-taii-lon haliaihn or-guU-Ieax pr^ud 

cer-feuil ehervii so-leil sun 

'euil-)e leaf souil-lu-re filth i 

fouiMer to trench tra-vail work^ 

fu-taiUle cask vaiMant valiant 

mail mall veiMer to vatch 

laeil-Ieor better ver-rooil-Ier fa holt 

III takes the liquid sound in the middle and at thd 
end of words, except in armillaire, cavillation^ imbicille^ 
instiller^ maxillaire, mille^ oscillaiiohy pupille, pusil- 
tanime^ scintiller, tranqmlle^ vaciller, vtHe^ and their 
deriyatives ; we except also all words beginning with 
illy as illegal^ illegitime, &c. 

n is liquid at the end of the following words : Avril^ 
babily Bresily cil, gresil, and peril* 

OF GENDER. 

Gender in all languages marks the distinction of sex, 
and as there are only two of these, the French agree- 
ably to this view h^rh but two genders, the masculine 
and feminine : the neuter they do not admit. 

The masculine gender expresses the male kindi as 
im hommey a man ; un liouy a lion. 

The feminine gender denotes the female kind, as 
imefemme^ a woman; une lionncy a lioness. 

The gender of nouns, in inanimate objects, is ge- 
nerally expressed by their termination ; thus, final e 
mute is the distinctive mark of the feminine gender^ 
every other final letter is the sign of the masculine. 
This would be an excellent rule, were it universal ; 
but foreigners, who wish to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the French language, experience great difficulty 
from the number of exceptions to this general princi- 
ple. It is with the intention of throwing some light on 
this obscure and intricate subject, and of affording the 
learner a tolerable clew, that some few concise rules 
will be here laid down, the knowledge of which will 
prove very useful. 
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A TABLE OF SUBSTANTIVES 

l^HAT ARB MASCULINE IV ONB SIOHiriCATIOK, AND FBBaNlNr. 

IN ANOTHER. 



Masculine. 



FtnUniti*. 



Asaifltant, helper 
eagle ; a great genius 
an angel 
an al&r-tree 
barb, a Barbarjr liorsa. 

bardy a poet 

fed-breast 

a sort of privateer 

a scroll, or ornament 
in painting 

a cararan, a hoy 

cornet^ a standard- 
bearer. 

a couple, a man and 
wife 

Croat, a Croatian sol- 
dier 

an echo, the retnrn of 
sound 

ensign, an oflSeer who 
carries a flag 

example, model, in- 
Ptapce 

a drill, a piereer 

im foQiIre de guerre, 
fondre d'^loquenee 

keeper, wajrdeii 

hoar-ifost 

t)ie rolls, a vegister 
^ulesin heraldry 

^aide, director 

heliotrope, sunflower 
His, the rainbow ', iris 

of the eye. 
» book 
aliat of otter's hair 



aigU 
*aagt 
wme 
harbe 

hairdo 

beret 
caprt 

tarikvche 

eoehs 

contetU 

couple 

eravate 

icho 

I exempts 
forit 
fimdrt 
garde 

givre 
greffe 

gU€UU 

guide 

hdliotrope 

iris 

Hvre 
loutre 



Aid, help, support 
a Roman standard 
a kind of thornback 
an ell, a sort of metniffte 
beard 

a slice of bacon 
horse-armour 
cow-parsnip 
caper, an acid pickle 

cartouch^ cartridge 

a notch: a sow 

a woman's head*dress 

when in dishabille 
a brace, a pair, two of 
' a sort 

a cravat^ n neckclofk ' 

Eo|io« a nyjDph 

a 'dgnpost 

a copy for writing 
H wood, a forest 
lightning, thandAibort 
watch ; hilt ; narse , 

a snake, or serpent Qn 

heraldry) 
a graft 
the month t)fji|ia8ts 

rein, Cor goreroing a 

horse 
heliotrope', jasper 
sprig-crystal } a proper 

name 
a pound 
an otter 



a. B. Of this table it is fu Im remarked, thai tbe Frtnch word ttutd§ in the mMdIe 

Hamtt, and its siipiiQr"' -.^^ -.-.^. . . . -. - - -^ — - - 

i'*arTtng wfiicb staiuls 



colainn,aiKl its siipiiQeaUon on tbe riffbi-hand notion tb« l«ft. Wfteu li hw xh^ 
jH^mng wiiicb staiuls an tbe left, U is tbe niatcunoe: whe» tftal WAtctk aavO^ to 
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Mofculine 



Feminine. 



handle of a tool 

a labourer 
memoir; a bill 
thanks 

mood; mode 
a pier, or mound 
mouldy cast, form 
a ship-boy 

thafphUosopher's stone 
office, business ; prayers 
ombre, a game at cards 
page of a prince, etc. 

a liand's breadth 

caster, easter-day* 
a comparison 
pendulum 

le-Ferchcin France 
summit, hjghest^itch 
spade, at cards 
gnatsnapper, a bird 
a plane-tree 
a stove ; a canopy 
post; a military station 
punto at cards 
purple colour ; purples (a 
distemper) 

^adril at cards 

the calling back a hawk 

rest, relaxation 
a glass coach 
a sort of pear-tree 
satyr> a sylvan god 

serpentarius > 

nap, slumber 

a smile 

a tour : turn ; trick 

triumph 

trumpeter 

the airy plains 



manche 

manauvrc 

mdmoire 

merH 

mode 

mMt 

moule 

mousst 

(Eutrt 

office 

ombrt 

palm& 

pdque 
paralUh 
I pendult 
ptreht 
piriode 
piqtie 
pivoinc 
plane 
pode 
posle 
ponte 



\ 



pourprt 
qiiadrille 

reclame 

reldehe 
remise 
sans'peau 
iatyre 

serpentaire 

somme 

souris 

tour 

triomphe 

trompette 

vapie 



S 



a sleeve, English chan- 
nel 

the working of a ship 

memory 

pity, mercy 

fashion 

mole, moon-calf 

muscle, a shell-fish 

moss, a plant 

action, an author's workti 

pantry, larder, buttery 

shade, shadow 

page in a book 

the branch of a palm- 
tree ; victory ^^ 

the passover 

a parallel line 

a clock 

pole, perch, a fish. 

period, epocha 

a pike 

peony, a flower 

plane, an instrument 

a frying-pan 

the post tor letters 

the laying of eggs 

purple fish ; purple die 

party of horse in a tour- 
ney 

a catch- word (in print- 
ing) 

harbour 

a coach-house ; a delay 

a sort of pear 

a satire, a lampoon 

snake-root, dragon's 
woi^ 

sum; oa<4, name of a 
river 

a mouse 

tower ; rook at chess 

a trqmp 

trumpet 

a wave, surge 



Of the French J\^i^uns. 3d 

JUasculine, Feminine 



•A vase, vessel 

a hat of vigon's wool 
a veil. 



vase 



vigogne 
voile 



ilhe slime ia ponds, 
lakes, etc, 
a vigoo, or llama 
a sail. 



SUBSTANTIVES DENOTING SPECIES, 

* 

WHICH HAVE A FIXED GENDER INDEFfilTDEKTLr OF TER- 
MINATION* 

1. God, his angels, cherubim, and seraphim, are of 
the masculine gender. 

3. All terms seeming to constitute an appellation, 
and all proper names of men and women are of the 
gender of the sex to which they respectively belong, 
as are likewise all names of animals, when the male is 
distinguished from the female by a different denomi-* 
nation ; but when the «ame name is used for both 
male and female, as un elephant^ un zebre, un pau' 
there J un vautour^ un cygne, une caille, une perdrix, un 
barbeaUf une truife, un congre^ its gender must then, 
like that of any inanimate object, be determined by 
its termination. Here the only difficulty respects 
substantives ending in e mute, all the rest being of the 
masculine gender, with such exceptions as will be seen 
page 43. 

3. All diminutives of animals, when there is but one 
common denomination for both sexes, are of the 
masculine gender, whatever may be the gender of the v 
original form from which they are derived, as un lion* 
ceau, un souriceau, un perdreau, un cornillas, un carpil^ 
Ion, tm couleuvreau, un vipereau, un hecasseau, etc. 
enc^Tjii une hecassine ; but these two latter, although 
derived from the word bicasse, and belonging to the^ 
^enus, are not of the same species^ In other cases, 
the diminutives follow the gender their sex indicates, 
ds nnpotdainjvncpmlick^) itn cochctj tmepoulette* 



^2 



The Gt^nders 



VASCtrLIITE. 



fEtlNThVe* 



2 

100 

200 



g ( bref, chef, fief, \ [ 
) grief, relief. . . 
daim, essaiin. . . 
an, ban, cran, 6- 
cran, pan, etc. 
bain, gftiO; frein, 
baBio, baasip, etc. 

scion, bastion,/ bes-^ 
tion, Izlott. , , . 



^gabion, taudiop, 
miUiont lion, cami- | 
30 < on, lampion, sep*< 
tentrion, brimbori 
^on,gravion, etc. 



'alcyon, clayon, 
crayon, rayon, say- 
$i on, trayon, lam 
proyou, Amphic- 
^tyons. - 
O 



1.4 < 






' peson, bi9on,gnson, ^ 

groison, horizon, j 

11 ^ sison, tison, oison, y 

poison^ contrepoi' 

son, buson. . * . 



' basso n, caisson, ca- 

vesson, taisson, 

poisson, CDSSon, 

buisson, frisson, h6- 

risson, mandisson, 

noiirrisson, palis- 

son, polisson, unis- 

so ., saucisson* . . 

farcanson, .6cban- 

4<?soR, tenson, pin- 

/ son. y . , . . 

Lcharanqoii, cave- 

$S0 ? ^on, pinion, sa9on. 



-ef 

-«im 

-an 

-in 

-cion 

-sion 

-tion 

-gion 

-nion 

-xion 

-bion 

-dion 

-lion 

-mion 

-pion 

-rion 

-Tion 



-yon 



-aison 



-eson 
-ison 
-uson 



-sson 



-nson 



-9en 



clef, nef, soifl < . 
faim, malefaim. < 
manian* 

non- 



3 
3 
i 



fin, main, 

nain 

sacciotty. ceasion} 
friction, gestion, 
region, opinion. / ,^nA 
r6flexlon, flu- * "'^ 
lion, etc. etc. 
,etc 



r6be!lion, dent-de; 
lion , 



! 



I 

cargaison, etc. etc* 

garnison, gu6ri- ' 
son, prison, tra- 
hison, cloison, i 
foison, pamol- ' 
son, toison, ca- 
^ Q)U90n 



' paisson, boisson,' 
moisson, eui^- 

son, salissoD, f 

^ipoussoo J 



chanson. 



fa^on, contrefa^on, 

malfR9 

ranoon 



3n, contreta^on, J 
lfa9on, leijon, > 
eon. . . . , 5 



30 



II 



6 



I ■ 



5 
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MASCULINE. 



TEMimiSt, 



SidOi 



^ ( bridon, gu^ridon, > 

) etc « ^ 

jgQ iteodron, jeune ten-^ 

^Q 1 abattis, appentU, 
J iriflx ^^c* • . • . 

15 5 bois, moisy ear- 

) qaois, barnuis, ete. 

12 1 coKe-deat, oeci- 

l dent, trideoty ete. 

rjQQ S acharaement, aa- 

C Bortiment, etc. 

ballet, biilet, bof- 

2 net; minuity eon- 
uit,r6duit, etc. bil- 
lot, brC^lot, complot, 
etc. bout, go6t, ra- 
goClt, etc. ... 
faix, choix, cruci-' 
) fix, prix, etc. taux, 
-^^1 honxy eoarroux, 
t^poox, etc. • . 

I art, d^art, cfaam- 
part, rempart, ef- 
fort, port, fort, tort, 
etc 

f ier, ver, hiver, etc. 
j^\ air, ^lair, ete. 
^1 tour, ooDtour, four, 

(ete 

'bonheur/ malbeor, 
labeur, bohneur, 
d^sbonoeur, cceur, 
900 { chceur, eboa/Ienr, 
pleurs, iqaateur, 
secteur, etc. etc. 
etc 






-don 

-Ion 
HPon 

-018 

-dent 
-g?nt 

-meat 

-et 

-Hsit 

-ot. 

-out 

• 

-IX 

-anx 
-oux 



dondon. . , . 

laideron, souillon, 

tatiUon. . . / 

C brebis, souris, 

^ chauve - senrb, 

.vis, iris 

fois 

dent, surdent, gent. 

jumeat .... 



foff^t, nuil^ dot, 
glout 



'paix, croIx, noix,^ 
^ poix, Toix, per- 
I drix, cbaux, iaax, 
i^toux 



; 



1 



-art { bart, part* mort, 
-ort / malemort. . . . 



-cr 
-air 
-our 



-CUP 



cuiller, mar, chdr, 
coar^tour. • . . 

'aigrenr, amplear, 
ardeur, blancbear, 
candeur, chaleur, 
cbandeleur, cla- 
nieur, conleur, 
douceur, doaleur, 

^ ^paisseur, erreur, 



1 
3 



1 
S 
I 



& 
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fadeur^ ddfaveur, ierveur, fleur, passe-fleor, sans-fleur, fraicbenr, 
iVayeuir, froideuj*, fureur, grandeur, grosseur, bautenr, horrenr, 
vbumeur, laideur, lan^ueor, largeur, lenteur, liqueur, longueur^ 
feurdeur, lueur, maigreur, moileur, noirceur, odeur, |illdur^ 
pesanteur, peur, primeur, pro|bndeur, puanteur, pudeur, Impu- 
(feur, rtgueur, roideur, rondeur, rongeur, roussenr, rnneuf, sa- 
veur, sentenr, scaur, souleur, splendenr, sueuT, teneur, terr^uf; 
li^tfeur, torpeur, tumeui;; valeuj;> A^valeur, vapaur^ vefi'd^Buri 
vigueuf; and loteurs. 



(44) 



There are a great many proper oaniei of femalesi wkich, tiuuxgh 
they may not bare the feminine termination, are of thatgender^vs 
ibe learner, from their nature, wiil easily comnrehand ; fuch are, 
among the heathens, Pallai, CM$^ TMlit, Vimu, Jumu, DiJhn; 
etc. ; among Cbristian names, 5ara, DibonkJtEiiMabilh^ AgnU, etc. 
and many of these are contractions, as Fanchan^ Leuiton, Mwenn; 
Jwnnttoih Madclont Marg9t, Bohtt^ etc. [See Ariidt 2 page 80.] 

As this list of eiceptions will be found pretty accurate, all other 
nouns that belong to this termination, must be strictly considered 
as being of the masculine gender, since they are not eaamerated Mk 
tbis Table. 



MMMa 



EXPLANATION 



OF THB 



ABRKVIATIONS USED IN THE EXERCISE?* ^ 



m. stands for 

f. 

pi. 

8. ar sing 

h m. . 

Aasp. 

pr. 

art. 

prart. 

pron. 

fnf-l 

inf-d 

inf-3 

inf-4 

ind-l 

ind-2 

iud-8 

i^d-4 

rnd-« 

ind-« 

ind-7 

irid-« 

cxind-i 

cond-9 

crond-6 

CWp. 

subj-1 

subj~2 

subj'S 



maschline. 
feminine, 
plural, 
singnlar. 
h mute. 
h aspirated, 
preposition, 
article. 

article contracted, 
pronoun. 

present of the infinitive, 
the past. 

participle present, 
participle past, 
present of the indicati ve . 
imperfect, 
preterit definite, 
preterit indefinite, 
preterit anterior. 
» pluperfect, 
future absolute, 
future anterior, 
presentof the conditionaV 
first conditional pait. 
second conditional past, 
imperative. 

present of the subjancSfe 
imperfect, 
preterit. 

pluperfect 
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-' in the exercises denotes that the worc[ under which it is placed, 
Is not expressed in French. 

— ^denotes that the KngHsh word (see page 48) is spelt alike in 
French, or at least the pvt under which this sign, is placed. 

= denotes that the French word differs from the English only 
by its termination, as directed page 49. 

Those French words which are followed by the above signs, are 
to take the form which they point out. 

In the Third Part, the * is no longer placed under the word, bat 
after it. 

In filling the exercises, the order of the figures placed sometimes 
in -the phrases after the French words, is to be observed. 

In the exercises, when several English words are included be- 
tween a parenthesis they must be translated by the only word« 
placed under. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO fUE 

EXERCISES. 



OF THE APOSTROPHE AND ELISION IN THE 

FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

The Apostrophe (') marks the suppression of a xowd 
before another vozvel^ or h mute, as in Peglise for la 
fglise^ etc. 

This suppression is called elision : «, c, i, are the 
only vowels liable thus to be cut off, and even of the 
suppression of the last of these, only two instances 
occur, viz. in the conjunction si before tne pronoun, 
singular and plural, i/, ils. 

The a is suppressed only in la feminine, bolh when 
an article and pronoun. 

But the ELISION of e occurs, not only in (he mas- 
culine article and pronoun /e, but also in many other 
monosyllahles, such as^c, we, /e, se, <fe, cc, ne^ que, and 
in the compound of que, such as parceqxie^ quQiqxie^puis' 
fjue^ jusquey vu que^ etc. 

6 
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Iniroducium 



ofto 
la 
is 
it 

i« 

me 

te 

St 

It 
la 
et 
' dt 
nt 

fUt 

si 
si 

pareegue 

quoique 

ptdspit 

jttigtce 

vH qut 

d^squc • 

quclpie 



tiir«Dfti6 
rherbe 
Toiiaaa 
rhonncur 

il m'ooblie 
}« t'aime 

U 8*habiile 

vQtks I'aidMB 
▼OU8 robligeB 
c'est vrai 
on coupd'ceil 
D'oublies pas 
qv'attoiideB 

VOU0 ? 

s'il arrii^oit 
s'ilspouToient 

imrceqa'ilfiBuit 



quoiqu'il fosse 

puisqa'on 

voas dit 
jusqa'k de- 

main 
vft qa*il ob- 

tiendra 
d^squ'on 
saara 
qiielqu'un 
' viant 



EXAIIPLE8. 

/or la amiti^ 
laherbe 
leoisaau 
le bonneor 
Jeai 

il me oublie 
ja ie aima 

il ae babille 

vovs le aides 
vous la obliges 
ce est vral 
UD coup de ceil 
ne oubliez pas 
que attendea 

vous ? 
si il arrivoit 
St its pouvoient 
parcequeil 

faut 
quoique'il 

fasse 
puisque on 

Tous dit 
Jusqne k de- 
main 
vA que il ob- 

tiendra 
d^que on 

saura 
quelque an 

vieot 



iht friendMp 
the groat 
the utta 
ihehtmour 
Thaw 

ht forgets tne 
t love thee 
he dresses 

himself 
you hel^ him 
you oblige her 
ii is true 
a ^anee 
do not forget 
tohat do you 

expect f 
if it happened 
if they could 
because it it 

requisite 
whatever he 

may do 
since they tell 

you 

till to-morrotv 

since he wiO 

obtain 
as soon as it 
vdUI be knamn 
somebody 

comes 



It is allowable either to retrench or retain the final 
e of the preposition entre, between, among, when it is 
placed before the pronouns eux, ellesj and autres ; but 
it is alwajy rescinded in the following compound 
words : 



Entr'acte 
s*entr'aider 
entr*oair 
entr*oavrir 



an interlude 
to help one another 
to hear imperfectly 
to half open 



f£ntre-acte 
/. \ se entrc-aider 
J 1 entre-onir 

I entre-onvrlr 



And a few others ; but it is indifferent to say : 



%ntre em 
entre elles 
entre aiitr%9 choses 



\ 



i entr*eax I Intwetn them 

or 2 entr*ellei between them 

f entr'aatres choses | among other tkitigf 
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BXERCISE* 

7%e soul ; the heroine ; (he mind ; he loves him ; she 
Ame f. heroine f. esprit m. il aime 2Ul; elit 

loves her ; I love this man ; yon do not anderstand 

2 2a 1 je aime homme m. vovu * ne erUendtM 2 sot 3 
jne ; he esteems /ftee ; he goes awaj ; U was Iht golden age ; 
me \', il estime 2tt I ; te en-ra ee iioit It dor 2 4g6 ^ ; 

do not eo there ; t/^ he comes ; if they please ; tohat lias he 
* fte a»e9 pcu /<i si ment Us veulent ; que a-M7 

said ? till night ;. . though he says ; since he knows ; 
dil f jusq^ie au soir m. quoique dite ; puisqut sail ; 
Vfhen he saw ; between them ; somebody is come. 
lorsque vit ; enlre eux ; quclque un est vetm, 

N. B. In the following French negative modes of 
speech, which answer to the accompanying English 
translation, the caret points out the place which the 
French verb must occupjr, whenever it is not in the 
infinitive mood. 



JTot 



never 
nothing 



tpbody 



ne A pas 
ne A point 

ne A jamais 
ne A rien 



ne A personne 




as je ne suis pas, etc. / am not, etc. 

nous n'avons 
point 

il ne jou« jamais 

vons ne dites 
rien 

je ne vois per- 
sonne 



ioe htnt not ^ 
he never plays 
you say nothing 

I see nobody 



nowheriicl 



je ne vois goutte 

je ne vois nulle 
part 



Fdo not see, or 
I see not in the 
least 



]jg 



no where 



But in compound tenses, it is the auxiliary verb 

that parts the negative ne from the pas or point, etc. 

that accompany it, as, nous ti^avons point parle, wc 

have not spoken; on n^auroit jamais cru, one could 

-never have believed* 

N. B. The addition af pas, or point, to the negative particle 
ne, must not be eonsidered as a second negation ; but only as a 
eomplementary part of it. For in such cases, pas, point, goutte, 
are mere restrietiye terms, nearly resembling the English words, 
jpt, bit, tittle, sometimes added to not, with, this difibrence, that 
pof and point in French have nothing trivial in them- 
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EXERCISE^ " 

I do not say ; I have not said ; I have never seen ; I rtiever 

. ^ dit at dit ai vu 

\teU a falsehood j) 1 do nothing; I hav« doee nothing; is he 

mens Jais fait esi*il 

not arrived ? does not he come P I see nothing; has he never seen ? 

orrir^ * 2 vimf 1 vot5 a-l vu 

he neier loses his time; that ^s worth) noUiing, I met nobody 
perd temps m. ce/a vaut rencontrai. 

* 

There are many words which are' alike in both lan- 
guages, and others which differ only in their termina- 
tion. 

The expressions, which are perfectly alike, are par- 
ticularly those that have the following terminations: 



-al 
-ble 


as 


-aco 
-ance 


a;. J 


-ence 




-ice 




-acle 




-ade 




-age 




-ege 




-ge 




-ule 




-ile 




iae 




-ion 





animal, cardinal, fatal, general, local, mopal^ 

natal, original, principal, etc. 
capable, fable, etc. bible, Eligible, etc. noble, 

double, soluble, insoluble, ete. 
face, grimace, grace, place, preface, race, sur- 
face, trace, etc. 
chance, complaisance, extravagance, ignorance^ 

lance, temperance, etc. 
abstinence, conference, contineisce, diligence^ 

eloquence, patience, etc. 
nrtifice, auspices, edifice, justice, injustice, 

office, orifice, precipice, solstice, etc. 
miracle, oracle, obstacle, receptacle, tabernacle, 

spectacle, etc. 
ambuscade, cavalcade, brigade, esplanade, sere- 
nade, retrograde, etc. 
&ge, adage, bandage, cage, cordage, image, 

page, plumage, rage, etc. 
college, privilege, sacrilege, sidge, sortilege. 

etc. 
vestige, doge, barge, charge, orange, forgej 

rouge, refuge, deluge, etc. 
globule, ridicule, animalcule, corpuscule, for- 

mule, module, mule, pustule, valvule, etc. 
bile, debile, agile, docile, ductile, facile, fragile^ 

nubile, reptile, versatile, etc. 
carabine, fascine, doctrine, heroine, machine, 

marine, famine, mine, rapine, etc. 
action, fraction, legion, nation, opiQion, passion . 

question, religion, etc. 



To the Exercises* 
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ftrrogant, consiaat, M^U ^phaot, p^tntel^ 

piqaaot, poignant, Tlkilanty «tc. 
absent, accident, conpliaieoty augvent, coatcat, 
^l^ment, fr6qnent> serpent, etc. 

Manj other English words require only the change 
of termination in the following manner : 

into 






-trc 



-aire 


as 


mUiiary 


militaire 


-oire 


i— 


gi^^ 


gloire 


-ce 


-^ 


eUmeney 


cl^mence 


-t4 


..^ 


beauty 


beauts 


-eui 


— 


dangerous 


dangereux 


-eur 


— 


favour 


favenr 


-eur 


-~ 




erreor .^ 


-4n 


— 


elandesHne 


clandestin 


-if 


— 


expressive 


ezpressif 


HTie 


— 


fiuy 


forie 


C 


-^Ul > 


( -ease 


18 in< < 


-if ^make their feminine in<{ -4ve 


t 


-in 


V 


f -ne 



XXERCISI. 

The beauty of that fable; the horror of vice; the utili(> 
f. f. f.Am. m. f. 

of science ; the atrocity of this action ; the violence of his 
art. f. f. f. f> 

passions; the simplicity of that machine ; an avdacioos 

pi. f. f. a 

conspirator; the absurdity of that opinion; the military 

m. 1. f. f. pi. a 

evolutions ; an industrious nation ; an important victory ; an 

pi. 1. 2 f. 1. 2 f. 1. 

alimentary pension; a dangerous animal; a figurative 

2 - f. 1 2 m. 1 2 

eipression; a famous general; his constant generosity; he is 
-f. 1 m. 2 f . 1 ilesl 

incapable of attention; his impudence is visible; his fidelity 

son f» 

ia indubitable ; she is very attentive ; your clemency is 

elh tris" f. f. 

admirable ; the destruction of his fortune was the consequenoe 

f. f. /u# f 

of his temerity ; she is very scrupulous ; his condition is honible ; 

f. /re*- f. f. 

His parents are very miserable; * this history is incontestable; 

pi. sonitrts^ pi. f* 

your faellity is prodigiout ; his perfidy is ^odious ; it was an hor- 
i, f. f ee^letl 

6* 
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Hble famine ; the snblimity of liis sentiteents U still preferable to 

f f. m. tncort 

tbe^enerey of his eipressions; it was a dectsive aetlon; the 

f. f. a f. I 

■carnage was terrible; that obstacle . is invincible > this 

m. fut cet m. 

instrument is not harmonious; the prosperity of the wieked is 
m. ^ * f* m6ehanM pi. 

not durable ; your insidious presents are not acceptable ; his 

2 pi. 1 tont pi. 

memory is truly extraordinary ; that is his principal occupation 

f. vraimtifit ce est . f. t. 

a central position ; his extravagance is visible ; these argum.ents 

f.2 f. 1 ton eet m. 

are insoluble, 
pi. 



PART I. 

OF WORDS CONSIDERED FJf THEIR NATURE AND 

INFLECTIONS. 



There are, in French, nine sorts of words, or part? 
of speech, namely, 



1. Substantive, or Noun, 

2. Article, 

3. Adjective^ 



4. Pronoun, 

5. Verb, 



7 Preposition, 
8. Conjunction. 



6. Adverb, | 9. Interjection 

CFIAP. I. 



OF THE SUBSTANTIVE, OR NOUN. 



The substantive is a word, which serves to name a 
person, or thing, as Pierre^ Peter ; livre, book, etc. 

*Thcre are two sorts of substantives, the substantive 
proper^ or proper name, and the substantive common. 
also called appellative. 

The proper name is that which is applied to a par- 
ticular person, or thing, as Cesar^ Cesar, la Tamise^ 
the Thames. 

The substantive common is that which belongs to a 
whole class of objects. The word homme^ man, is a 
substantive common, as it is applicable to any indivi- 
dual, as Peter ^ Paul^ John, etc. 
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Of these nouns, some are collective, and others abstract. 

Collectives express either a whole mass^ as une armie, 

an army ; uneforety a forest ; or a partial assemblage, 

as une quantiie de, etc. a certain quantity of; la plu- 

party most part, etc. 

Abstract liouns are the names of qualities abstracted 
from their subjects, as surface^ rondeury scierwej sagesst^ 
surface, roundness^ knowledge, wisdom, etc. 

In substantives are to be considered Gender and 
J^umber, 



or GENDER. 

There are only two genders, the masculine and/c- 
mininc 

The masculine belongs to the male kind, as un 
homme, a man : un lion^ a lion, etc. 

The feminine belongs to the female kind, as une 
femmey a woman ; une lionne^ a lioness, etc. 

This distinction has, through imitation, been extend- 
ed to all substantives, as un livre, a book, is masculine ; 
une tablcy a table, is feminine, etc. (see p. 36, ^9, etc.) 



OF NUMBER, 

There are two numbers; the singular and thephtrcti. 

The singular expresses one single object, as un 
homme^ un livre. 

The plural announces more objects than one, as des 
hommeSy des livres* 

Proper names have no plural, as Londres, Paris^ 
Mil ton y etc. 
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Of At SiAeianiivei 



OF TH£». FORMATION OF THE FLUBAL OF FRENCH 

SUBSTANTIVES. 



The Singular is ge- ") 
nerally changed ( 
into a plural by f 
adding an «, J 



Oeneral Rtde. 

Singular. 
leroi the king 

la reifu the queen 
EXCEPTIONS. 

First Exception. 



Plural. 
les rots the kings 

hi rtintt the queens 



Sing. 

^ t alterable 



Plural. Singular. Plural. 

as le fits, the aon ; les fils, tht wns. 

$ les voix, tht voices. 
les nez, the no»tf. 



riurai. s^iaguiar. 

C'» ) as le fits, the aon ; 
"Vi^ < -X > la voix, the voice j 
raoie. ^,^ ^ le nez, the nose; 



Second Exception, 



Sing. 

•«« ?take an 
"*"^, L and make 



Plural. Sfngular. 

-aux ) as bateau, boat ; 

fire; 
bijou jewel; 



riurai. oi 

L -aux ) as bate 
2 -eux > feu, 
I 'oux .) bijoi 



Plural, 
bateaux, boats. 
feux, ^/Erw. 
bijoux, * jewels 



Sing. 



TAiVd Exception* 

Plural. Singular. 

al f I are changed | -aux I as cheval, horse ; 
-ailt I into | -aux \ travail, work ; 

Fourth Exception* 



Plural, 
chevaux, horses. 
traVBUx, works. 



Sing. 



PluniK 



1 



Singulur. 



Flnral. 



anf|| [ now drop their t I 'Ont I I enfant, ehUdf I enfans, children. 



as 



-ent II I in polysyllables | -m» ) " ) moment, iiK»m«n<; [ momens, momeiUf 

* Those in -ou, that take x in their plural, are chou^ caUloUj bijou. 
genoii, hiboUf joujou, pouy — the others now follow the general rule,, 
and take s, as clou, clous; verroti, eerrow, etc. 

t Several nouns in -al, as bal, eal^ patt rigal, eamaoal^ localf etc. 
follow however ^he general rule, simply takings. 

t Those in -ail, making their plural in aux, are particularly bailj 
sous-bail, eorail, 6mail, soupirail, travail, vantaU, ventail', the rest, as 
OitiiraU, ditailf 6ventail, gouvemail, poriail, siraU, etc. follow the ge- 
neral rule. 

y Only polysyllables in -nt drop the t, but monosyllables retain it. 
BA chant f chants; gantf ganls ; dent j dents; etc. except; howeyer- 
!^ent, gens. 
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These 
six are 
irregular 



Siogular. 
''ail garlick 

b6taii cattle 

aleal grandfather 

ciel heaxen 

oeil eye 
^ bercail sheepfold 



Plural 
aulx ^ heads of garlick 

bestiaox cattle 

aieux ancestors 

cieux fieavens 

yen eyes 

has no plural 



EXERCISE. 

The flowers of the gardens ; the niceties of the language .; 
Jlcur jardin ■ delicatesse langtu 

tbe palaces of the kings ; the woods of those countries ; 

palais roi bois pays 

the walnuts of their orchards ; the pictures of these painters ; 

noix verger tableau peinire 

the feathers of these birds j the melody of their voices ; the 

plume oiseau =f. s. ^ voix 

goda of the pagans ; the jewels of my sisters ; the cabbages 
dieu paSen bijou sour thou 

of our gardens ; these charming places ; the horses of my 

jardin, charmans 2 lieu 1 cheveU 

stables ; the fans of these ladies ; tbe (front gates) of those 
ieurie 6ventail dame portaU 

churches ; the actions of my ancestors ; the evils of this 

6glise — • oXeul mat 

*-" the victories of those generals ; the works of those 

= — travail 

the corals of those seas ; the (learned men) of 
— tecte coraif mer savant 

those times ; the presents of my parents } the teeth of your 

temps-Id — — ^ctrf 

combs J the playthings of our children ; the heads of theso 
peignc joujou enfant t6te 

nails. 
clou. 



life 
vie 
architects ; 



CHAP. II. 



or THE ARTICLE. 

The Article is a small word prefixed to substantives, 
to determine the extent of their signification. 

le before a masc. 

sabstantive 
la before a femin. 
sohstantive 



The French 
article 13 



the plaral is les for 
both genders^ 



S4 Oj lAe AtXidt. 

X 

EXAMPLE. 

S>Dg. J to nttlt We mg« J P'**'* i 2m nuils iht mgW* 

EXERCISE. 

TAe sun, iht moon, and lAe Mars. are \ht glory ot 

9o\vX m. /une f. ^fot/ f. pi. mnd • =s f. 

aatare. Tkt king, <Ae qaeen, and iht princes are we^il 
art. — f. roi m. rtint f. — m. pi. irks 

pleased. Tht rose, iht violet, iht tulip, iht nareissas, 
tatitfaUs. — f. vioitiit f. ivUipt f. nanitte m. 

iht nvacinth, iht gUliflower, iht jasmine, Vu Hlf , the 

jaciniht f. giroflie f. jasmin m. /if m. 

boneysackle, <Ae ranunculus, are fAe delight of /Ae sight. 
eh^t'ftwUlt m. renoncule f. dilu>e* f. pi. rve f. 

Poetry, painting, and music, are (sister arts.^ The 
art. poisit f. art. petn/iire f. art. muaique f. Mcur i, pi. 
day and We night are equally necessary. 
J0ur m. nuit f. ^gajement fieodfsotrcj. 

The article is subject to elision or contraction. — 
{See p. 45 &nd 46.) 

Elision of the article is the omitting of the e in le, 
or the a in /a, when these articles precede a noun be- 
ginning with a vowel, or h mute. 

, EXAMPLE. 

Targent > ;^.*^-j ^c 5 *« argent fAe money 

rhiftoire J ""**•* ^^ \ l«hi?toire iht hisio^ 

But in this case the place of the letter thus omitted 
is supplied by an apostrophe. 

EXERCISE. 

Tht soul of man without cultivation is like a 

dmt f. art. Aomme m. tant euUurt f. tti commc 

diamond (in the rough.^ The history of Spain is sometimes 
diamani ro. bri«t =A m. Esvagnt qttelqutfois 

very interesting. (Look at) (Ae amaranth and tht anemone -, 
tret'intirtisantt ContitUrtz amarantht f. — f. 

what beauty! Self-love and pride are always the 

futUt ssf. art. amour ^Miopre art. orguei/ ioujonrt 

oSbpring of a weak mind- HonestVy inno- 

portage m, foibU2ttpriim,l,nrt HoHntttie^ A.m. art. 
cence, nonour, and tht love of virtue, are (very 

^onlletlr9 A. m. amour art. ver/uf. iriz- 
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mucb) esteemed. Summeri eutamni and winter, 

tsUnUs art 6i6 art. automne art. hiver. ft. m. 
are Tery chan||;eable. France is separated from Italy by the 

vanMea art. — - iparie de art. ItiuUpar 

Alps, and from Spain by the Pyrenees. 

.4lpes, pi. art. — pi. 

Contraption in grammar is the reducing of two sylla- 
bles into one, and takes place when the preposition 
a or de precedes the article ; in which case, instead 
of putting <2e le before a masculine singular, beginning 
with a consonant, or h aspirated, du must be employ- 
ed ; instead of dle^ au must be used \ and before the 
plural substantives of both genders, dt les is changed 
into desy and a les into aux* ^ 



Thus , 



Da roi 
da b6ros 
au roi 
au h6rQS 
^ des rois 

ides reines 
aux rois 
(^ aux reines 



is instead of 



de le roi 
de le hhros 
d le roi 
d le b6ros 
de les rots 
de les reines 
d /e} rois 
d les reines 



of the king 
of the hero 
to the king 
to the hero 
of the kings 
of the queens 
to the kings 
to the ^eens 



'!• «. 



EXERCISE. 



The top of tlie mountains, and the bottom of tfu valleys 

somtnel m. montagne f. fond m. vaU6e 

are equally agreeable. Silk is soft to the touch. The 

igalement agriables art soie t douce ^ , .' toucher m, 
happiness of a feeling ^ah is to relieve the wants of the 

bonkeiir d|. sensible 2 1*^ subiifinir h besoin 

poor. A niah given to pleasure was never a great man. 

pauvre m. s. Uvr6^ art. platsir m. ful grand 

He obeyed the orders of Hhe king. The warbling of birds, 
II obiit d ordfes " ^ gazouUlement m. art. oiseau 

the murmuring o/* streams^, the enamel 0/ meadows, the' 

— re m. art. ruisseau imaU m. art prairie 

coolness of woods^ the fragrance of flowers, and the sweet 
fraicheur f. art. bois parfum m. art. 

smell of plants, contribute greatly 
odeur Lart. plantes contribuent beaucoup 
mind and to the health of the body. 
esprit santi f corps m. 



flt^ur ^ douce 

to the pleasure of the 



De and a are never contracted with la. 
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EXAMPLlCfi. 

J)t In rtint of the queen | d la reine to the queen 

Nor are de and a contracted with /e, before a mas- 
culine substantive singular, beginning with a vowel or 
h mute. 

EXAMPLES. 

De VojffU of the mind I de Vkommt of man 

^ VetprU to the mind | d Vhommt to man 

Contraction likewise does not take place, when the 
adjective tout^ all, every, intervenes between de^ or a. 
and the article. 



EXAMPLES. 



De toutJe monde, 

De t9tu let homines f 

A i<nU le mondy 

A touM let hommes f 



of every body. 
of all men. 
to every body, 
to all men. 



DetouUtletverlus, \ of all virtues. 

A touUi let maisonSf \ to all houses. 

EXEUCISE. 

The hope of success strengthened the cause of 

esjdrance f. art. r^ussite f. foftifia — f. 

virtue, and weakened the audaciousness of rebelltoif. 
art. vertut affoiblit audacet art' —f. 

Fire of imagination, strength of mind, and 

art. Feu m. art. — f. art. force f. art. esprit art. 

firmness of soul, are gifts of nature. We saw 

fermeU f. art. dme dcx dons m. pi. art. — f. J^Tous times 

with horror that man given np lo avarice and vo- 

avee = Hvrc ^ art. — d art. vo- 

luptuousness. Good cultivation is that which contrfbiitcs 
lupU f. art. bonne culture f. ce qui contrihuc 

most to the fertility of the soil. R^orc or less pain 

?« plVA = terrc f. I*liu ou moins de peine 

is the lot of every body. The fiistoryof man under 
partoge m. tout art 7nonde m. = art. sous 

all the circumstances of life, is the study of the 

foutes art. circonstance f. art. vie f. 6lude 

wise. Playfulness does not become all ages 

sage m. art. EnjouemerU m. * ne sied ni d art. — -m. pi. 
nor all characters. 

ni ^ art. caractire m. pi. 

I. General Rule. In French, the article always 
agrees in gender and number with the substantive to 
which it relates. 
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EXAMPLES. 



I«e liwB queje dterche, 

'LAfimme igwje voitt 
IjCs hamma qui 6tudi€nt^ 



The book which I am looluag 

for. 
The woman whom I see. 
The men that stody. 



XXBBCISE. 



The father, molher, brothers, sbters* 

p^e m. art. m^ f. art. fi^e m. pi. art, ttturt f. pi. 

nnclesy aunts, and several other relations 

ftrt. onc/e<m. pi. art. lanlt f. (^. plunturs auireM parent m. pi. 

were present What we valae is health, fragalit/, 

6toient prisent. Ce qut notu ettimont e*e»t art tanii f. art. == f. 

liberty, vigour of mind and body ; it is the love of 
art. s= f. art. tfigueur f. art. art eorpt m. ee amour m. 

virtue, reverence for the gods, fidelity to all 

art. f. art. erainie f. de dieu m. pi. art == f. emtrs 

mankind, moderation in , prosperity, for- 

art numdc m art — f. dam art. . s= f. art. fir- 

titnde in adversity, courage, good morals, and the 

ce f. art. ss f. art. — m. art. bonnet nunHrt f. pi. 
abhorrence of flattery. 

florreur f. h. m. art. = f. 

II. General Rule. The article aod the prepo- 
sitions a and de^ tv^hether contracted or not, are inrari- 
ablj to be repeated before every substantive. 

EXAMPLES. 



h^eaprit, lea grdees, et la beatUd 

nout caplivent, 
Je vis hier le roi^ fa reine, et les 

princes, 
Ij'ignoranee ett la mtre de Ver- 

reurf de Vadmirationy et des 

priveniions de tortte esp^ee. 



Wit, grace, and beauty, capti 
vate us. 

I saw yesterday the king, queen, 
and princes. 

Ignorance is the mother of er- 
ror, admiration, and, prejct* 
dices of every kin J. 



ElERCISE. 

Innocence of manners, sincerity, dbediencei 

art — f art mosur*, pi. art = f . art ob6istance L 

and abhorrence of vice, inhabit this happy region. 

art. horrewt h, m. art. — m. habitent heureuse — f. 

The plants of the gardens, the animab of the fore:«ts, the minerals 

plante jardin m. — for^i f. — 

#f the earth, the meteors of the sky, must all concur 
terre f. m6t6ore del m. doivent tous concourir 

(\» store the mind with an inexhaustible variety. Neither 
n tftrhhir par inipuisable2 ss f. J * 

6 
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snffering, panisbiiDeiit nor kindness make uiy 
art. »eiiief. art. chAHmeni m. * art. «ir««ie f. pi. ^^ fint nulle 

mpnmoa on thow minds. The lily is the emblem of 

— iw dme pi. lUm, tymbele m. 

virginity, candour, innocence ftnd 

art. » E dc art. = f . <le art. — f. <^ art. 
parity. 
pvret6 f. 

JDt4, A te, de P, cl«*, answering to the English par- 
titive some^ expressed or understood, have by way of 
elUpsi9 passed into habitual Qse. 



£XAMPLEd. 



Je mange du pain. 
H prenU de la fHine. 
Jfoui fnoHgtons du kaehis, 
EUe con^oU de la home. 
Vow aveatde VamitU, 
Vousprenezde Ifiumevr. 
Abu< cueillons des pommts. 
Ilsvendent des oranges,^ 

m 



I eat bread. 

He takes some trouble. 
We eat some hasb. 
She conceives a hatred. ** 
Ton have some friendship. 
Yon go into an ill humour. 
We gather apples. 
They sell oranges. 



EXERCISE. 



Give mc sapie bread and butter. Offer him some 

DonneM-moi i ;?atn m. pr. ^rt. beurrem. Offrtsrlui 

meat. Take M£ salt. (There is) mustard. We 

viandet Prenez ^selm. Toi/a pr. art. mauiarde (. J^ous 

have 5ome girkins. Shall I offer j^ou wme fowl? " Shall 
avons contichons pi. Vons offrirai-je poulet ra. 'Veus 

\ help you to tome irmi ? 1 will take (with pleasure) some 
servirai-je * — m. Je prendrai voloniiers 

broth. Bring me tome bread. Pour me out some beer. 

bouillon m. Appories^oi Versez-moi * bidre f. 

Drink tottie wine. Ta^e tome tea. Put (in it) some sugar 
Buvea i»n m. Prenez ihi m. Mttlez-y «w«*c ra. 

and milk. I hear wine noise. There falls some hai|. 

pr. an. laii m. Teniends bruit m. 11 tombe ^ S*'**^c/- s. 

She has trnne pride. Have ' you any ink and 

EUe a orgueilm, Arts-vous pr. art, encre f. pr. art. 

li^os? Pat tome oil and vinegar to the sallad. 

plumes pi. Meltez huile, h m. pr, art. mnaigre m. dans satade i,. 
Eat tome lobster. He has received some gald and 

Mangez pr. art. homard m.h. asp. // a mn or m. 

silver, 
r. art. arga/ m. 
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CHAP. HI. 

OF THE Ai)JECTIVE. 

The adjective is a word which is added to a sub- 
stantive to express its quality, as 

boD p^re good father I bonne m^r^ goodmothir 

beao livre fine book | belle image fine image 

These words, bon, bonne^ beau, belle, are adjectives^ 
as they express the qualities o(pere, mere, livre, image- 

A word is known to be an adjective, when it can 
be properly joined with the word personne, or the 
word chose. Thus, habile, skilful, and agreable, agreea- 
ble, are adjectives, because we can sq.j personne ha- 
bile, skilful person ; chose agreMe, agreeable thing. 

In French, the adjective takes the gender and num- 
ber of the substantive to which it relates. T^is difier- 
ence of gender and nvMber is generally fiiariced by 
the termi^^ation. , ' 



O^ THE FORMATION OP THE FEMI 

ADJECTIVES. 




OF FRENCH 



Rule Jf. All adjectives ending in the singular iti t 
mutOj are of both genders. 

£XAHPL1£S. 



JJn homme aimable 
Unefemme aimabie 



An amiable man. 
An amiable woman. 



• Rule II. Whenever the adjective does not end in 
e mute, the e mute is added to form its feminine. 



m. 



(prudent 
sens6 
poli 
tortu 
instrait 



/■ 



'BXAlfl>L£«. 




' prudente 


prudent 


sens6e 


sensible 


< polie 


polite 


1 tortue 


crooked 


l^instruite 


informed 



Rule III. Adjectives Ip -c/, *eil, -ien, -on, and -et, to 
form their feminine, double their last coQsonaDt,^and 
take e mute* . ^ « ^ 



♦>f> 
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1 cruel feruelk 
p«reil pareiKe 

ancien/. < ancteime 
bon I bonne 

net {neUe 



BXAI|n.X8 



cruel 


^66] 


Uke 


=: 3 


MncittU 


r=: 80 


8»^ 


» 18 


ebon 


-84 J 



of eacb 
^terminatiop< 



Rule IV. Adjectives ending in/, change this let- 
ter into Vj and take e mute. 



ttk. 



href 
acti/' 
nai/ 
neu/ 



/• 



EXAMPLES. 

, br^ve ttiorl 

active oeftre 

naive ingenuous 

neuve neto 

Rule V. Adjectives ending in -x change -i^ into^^ 
and take e mute. 

EXAMPLES. 

C boRteuz ( honteufe | ivhamed 

m.<vertueua; /.fverineuse ** virtuoue 

I jaloux f jalowe jealous 

Rule VI. Adjectives, or rather svb^antives^ ending 
in -etir, derived fr^ verbs, gmera% change the r in* 
to «, and take e mate ; but several, mostly of Latin ori- 
gin, require -etir to be changed into -rice ; in others, 
'Cur is transformed into -eresse^ and about twelve, as 
anterieur, citerieur^ exterieur^ m/erieur, inferieur^ meil^ 
leur^ mineur, majeure potterieur, siperieisr,^terieur^ 
prieuvj take only an c mute, and follov the Second 
Rule. 



trompear 
m,< menteur 
parleur 

( acteur 
2n.< accttsateur 
( admirateur 

C enchantenr 
m. <? p^cfaeiir 
( rengeiir 



EXAMPLES. 

C trompeuje 
/. 2 roentea«e 
( parlea<e 

1 actriee 
/. <accasatr»ee 
( admiratnee 

encbantereue 
/. ^ftkcheresse 
yen^ereue 



dteeiffal 

lying 

talkaiive 

actor, aclressj 

OCCULT 

admirer 

encKanling 

sinful 

avenging. 



EXERCISE. 

Sbe is decent, Tbis boase is well ntuat^4. 
EUe — Cttte maisonf, bien situi 



Xbi& pQ.ar 



^m 
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is too ripe. She is ktil and W€t\\ farmed. This sldry 
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IS 



gnmd bien fint kithire f. 

This person i» teiy toiuMe. This moiift' 
persotme f. bien U§it mofi- 

Tbi» road is ovt very m/b. The deor ia net 
route f. s&t p9rte U 

U U 



trap m^r 
rery enbertaining. 
tris-amUMtmt ' 
t«lA U steeps 

tagn^ f. etcarpe 

9pen. This roottt is <ldrik. This street is t6o narrtn^. 
ouoeri chambre f. obaeur rue t'. Strait 

an MNficAl custom. 3he has eamaticn lips. 

edu/timef. 'a art. vermes/ d ttt;ref^ph 1. 

memory will be tmiMtfr/o/. Hti maaners are naiirnxd. 

=f. Mra ^-^ef Ses mtmi^restyi]. ntaf 

engagement was warm, (That is) an original thought. 

action f. fUt vif voitcL neuf 2 penie f. I. 

cloth istbe6e«l of all Tbey^ are detutite 

ttqffe f. meilleur f. pi. Ce des trompeur 2 pro 

mises. ' H» seduces by his /aspntng manners. The 

meue f. pi) I. tiduit par fiatieur 2 mani/^res f. pi. 1. 

deUf^hifid valley of Tempe is in Thessaly. 
d^Ucieux wedUe f. r. Ternp^ dans art. «= f 



iff 8 

Tli« 
ThI* 
pro- 



EXCEPTIONS TO THE SECOND RULE. 

The following sidjectived douMe the last cond^nant 
in formidg the feminine. 



in-. 

1^89 
gras 
las 
expres 



hasfe ^019 
grasje fat 
lasse tired 
eipresjs express 



pfof&s profcwe professed 



m. 
6pais 
m6tis 
gros 
sot 

ffioNJtvieillot 
or ntil 
nun gentil 



/ 




0pauis 


thick 


m^tisse 


mongrel 


gros«e 


big 


soite ' 


silly 


vieillotfe 


oldish 


niH^e 


no, null 


gentiUe 


genteel 



OtHfefl EXdEMlONS tO THE SECOND AND riPTIL 

RULES. 

The following adjectives forfn their feminine bjr 

doubling the / in the masculine before a Towoh 



ftne 



new 



old 



in. 
foil 
fol 



Imu 






m. 
beaa 
bel 

ifouveau 
iioavel 
vieax 
vieil 

The following are entirely irrcgtilar* 

6* 




/• 



SoT 1-^^^ 



mjad 
soft 
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blanc 
franc 

Grec 
pablie 

Tuw 

bemn 
malm I 



blanefte uhiit 
francAe fnmk 
fratdkc fnah 
Gree^tte ChrUk 
publifue fnihlic 
cadtt^tte frail 
Tur^ue Twrkith 
ion^ Ung 
benigne fteni^ 



roua; 
doux 

aigre-donx 
tier# 

tors 

coi 

favorl 
jameau 
tnitre 



iaiitfe 

rouji^ 

douce 

aigre-doutfe 

tierce 

torsci or 

tor/e 

coi/e 

favorife 

Jame/^e 

trattretse 



false 

rtd 

twut 

lartUh nK€l 
(hirdj e|c. 

tUfiHed 

siUL,9nug 
favovuritc 
twin 
Hmior 



m • 
toucnt 
discret 
indbcret 
ioquiet 
JV. B, I complet y make 

incomplet 
replet 
suret 
.pp6t J 



' coocr^fe 
discr^^e 
indiscr^fe 
iaquid/e 
compl^'c 
in compile 
repl^^e 
SQi^/e 
^pr^/c 



foHowiflg (be second^ 
rale, eicept ia tfae 
additional . accent, 
and dififering front 
the numerous tor* 
miaations in -^el,^ 

of the THIBO nVLE. 



Pr^x m. makes j9re^a;e /.^ and is the onij- adjecti*Te 
in -a?, which preserves this letter, and follows the se- 
cond RULE. 

Some adjectives have no feminine, as bische, dispos^ 
fat,pailUij etc.; others have no masculine^ as6/e^^e, etc. 



EXEJICISES. 



The 



grass is very thick. That soup i^ very good^ but too fat 
Mrbe t soupe f. ;mais trap 

It is a foolish uadertakinj;. There, is no truth in all that. 
sot entreprise f. It n'y a nxU virtU i. dans tovi cclm 
This water is not clean. Itis a very sillp history. It is in the 

effttf. net. Ce Z fil3==f. I ' a 

7\eiffcst fashion. It is a fine statue. The law is express upon 
ffeuveatr moife f. 6eau =f. loif.' sur 

that point. He lives in a stateuof liixurifius idleness.. This wax 
— m. Jl vit dans * * mow/ otsineti (. ciref. 

is not very v>hift. She is as^e^i as a rose. The paint 

* eomme — f. jpetnfare f. 

on thafr WBinscot is nOt dri/. His answer is a mere evasion, 
de lambris m. riponse f. franc difaite f. 

VMk thing i& pi*W/c. That plant possesses, a petmcieMs 

chom f. htrbe f. a malin 2 

]»ionerty.. She is of a benevolent oharacter. The avenging; 
fmiL6 It, <k ^ hemn2 hvmeurt tengeur^ 
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thunderbolt smole that impioiis wretch. He eiiended (* 

foudrt f. 1 frappa impie m. * ttndU 2 * 

US a proUciing hand. This 'woman is jealous and dcai^- 

notul — teur^maintl. femme f. jmIoux finix 

Jul, His temper is mUd. This colour is too r^. These olH 

Son humew f. i4iux ' cauleurt. trop roiw 

clothes are goad for nothing. 

hardet f. pi. ne ^ rUn 

OF THE FORMATrON OF THE PLURAL OF FRENCH 

ADJECTIVES^ 

General Rule. Everj adjective £bnns its plural bv 
the simple addition of », as bon^ 6on«, bonne, bonnes^^ 
polij poluy polie^polies. This rule is without exception, 
as it regards (he feminine termination ; but the nia3- 
etlline has the four Allowing exceptions. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

T. Adjectives ending in -s^ or-r, do not change 
their termination in the plural, as groty gras, hideux: 

2. Those ending in -auy take x in the plurah, as 
beau, beaux, nouveau, nouv^iOHX* 

3. Some adjectives in -al, change this termination 
into awa?, as tgal, equal, egaux ; general, geniraux ; 
but most of these have ao plural masculine, as amical, 
austral, boreal, canonial, conjugal, diametral, fatal, fi- 
lial, Jinal, frugal, jovial, lustral^ matinal, naval, pastoral, 
pectoral, special, venal, and some others.j 

4. Pblysyllables ending in -nt, according to the 
most general practice,' drop the t in the pluraf, as ex- 

^^.ellmi, excellens; but monosyllables retain it, as lent. 
\|^low5 Imts., The adjective toiU^ all^ makes tons. 

EXERCISE- 

Ttey are ^nmaxts and jealous. Those fowls ace dig an<} 

' Its s=z ptmUt m. pi. 

fitt. Owls are /ngW/uZ birds. (There 

art.A2toiAm.pl. de»kideux2oUcau m. pi. 1. Voild 

are) some beautiful jewels. The two new operas 

Ide' hems byou m. pi. deux nouveau — m. pi. 

fiaTe succeeded. Men are only equal in fii^ 

mt riussi art. 2 «c, 1^«4. 9. par 
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iafirAttiei^df nature. The ir^iertfl offictis are 

ss art — f. --S officien m. pi. 1 

•UMiWed. Th)»fWiH fa «flfceHeN». His profitsieney 



-»4(^ — H». pi. «»nf — 8et vtogr^i id. pi. 

is do»i hak solid. .^ hn friends hnte bden very £^ad to 

<onl fofid^ crmi m. pi. ont ii6 hitn oite <7r 

see htm. Those ladies are th-ed with walking. You 

Mtr 2 /e 1 c^ame f. pt. /a< dt ntanker* Von* 

have powerful enemies, but their efforts wiU be vain 
mvtB d& ennemi m. p\. mats hurt «^m. p). igftmt -^ 

and useless. The four cordiiml points are the east, 

inutile quatre 2 point m. pi. 1. erieiU m. 

weal, south, and north. 

art. 0€eideni i^ art. midi n». art. nurd m. 

01* tHE DEGREES OP srOtTiriCATION OF THE At)JECTIVE» 

Grammarians commonly reckon three degrees of 
comparison, ; the positive, the comparative, and the 
superlative. 

The positive is the adjective expressing the quaKty 
of an object, without any increase or dimimi4ioQ| as 
beau, belle* 

EXERCISE. 
A child geniUf amiable, and docile, is beloved by every 
enfant m, doux, aimable — aim6 de tout 

body. An ingenuous candour, an ftmiabU simplioity and a 

le monde, — nu2 =f. I ss=f. 

livefy artlessness are the charm of youth. The 

^'atianl 9 natveti t 1 eharme m. art. jeumtse f. 

sight of an ogreeMe landscape is a varied and rapid source 
vu€ f. agriable pays€ige m. vari^ 2 rapide 3 — f. V 

of delightful sensations. 
ddlicitux % — f. pi. 1. 

The comparative is so called, because it drawls a com- 
parison between two or many objects. Wheft two 
things are compared, the one is either superior, infe- 
rior, or equal to the other; hence three sorts of com- 
parison, that of superiority^ inferiority, and equality. 

N.B. The advcrbs/>/w5', moins^ and aussi, which mark 
these three kind's of comparison, are to be repeated 
l^efore ©very adjective, when several are joined tot tlie 
same substantive, and are followed by the conjunctklti 
q-ue^ rendered in English by than, or as. 

The comparative ef superiority is formed by puttinj^ 
phi4i, more, before the adjective, and que^ than, after it. 
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BXAHFLES. 

La rose iH plus htUt que la vio' I Tbe rose is more beautiful Ifeaii 
UUe, .1 theriolet. 

y 

EXERCISE* 
Tbe rcpablic of Athens was mwt illtulriou9 than tbat 

Hpubliqut f. Aihbna a iii illutire etUe 

d£ Lacedemon. Homer was, perhaps, a greater genins 

ljaUd6mone. Homh^e Hoii peut-Stre grand gdnie bl 
tban Virgil ; bat Virgil had a more delicate and more refined 
Vxrgile mais a eu fin 2 diiteai 3 

ta^ie than Homer. Milton appears (to me) more eubHme 
%oU m. 1 ^ ro. paroil 2 me I — 

than all the other epic poets. 

mih-e 1 dj^tgtxe 3|»o^/e m. pi. 2. 

EXAMPLE. 

The comparative of inferiority is formed by prefix- 
ing moins^ less, to the adjectiye, and adding que^ than, 
after it. 

La tioleite est moine helle que la I Tbe violet is less beavtiful thM 
rose, I the rose. 



EXERCISE. 

Shipwreck and death are less fatal than the jAeasuKs 
art. naufrage m. art. mori f. funeste* V. m. 

wbicb attacic virtue. The violet is less hritttoi^. to the 

fui aliaquentBH. f. f. brillint-'* 

cje than the lily, a true emblem of modesty 

m.pl. lism. * viritable 2 embUme m,l art. ssf. 

and of pride. Autumn is less varied than 

de art. nrgueU m. art. avtamne f. varie art. 

sirring, but it i» richer^ 

^rintemps m. elle riehe* 

The comparative of tqvatity is fornied by placing 
aussi^ as, before the adjective, and qut^ as, after it. 

EXAMPLE. 
La. tnlipe eU aussi belle ^e la I The tulip is as. beautiful as ih^ 
rose, I rose. 

EXERCISE. 

Pope's images are a« perfiet as his style is hap- 

de Pope 2 art. — ^f. pi. 1 parfait ^ son — m. 

rnonloiia. Delicacy of taste is a gift of na 
= art. d6licate9se(. art. goAlm. Son m. ■ ait. 
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tun as scarce as tnie gtaiin. The love of ^ our neighbour 
-*-£. rare art wot gSnie m. amour du * ' prockain 

b as necessary in society for the happiness of life, 

^ =s dans art. =f. pour bonheur m. art. vie f. 

as in Christianity for eternal salvation. It is cu easy 

art. — nisme m. art. -—ne/ 2 «a/iii m. 1 aisc 

to do good as to do evil. / 

defitire art. bien m de art. mat m. y^ 

Thetbre« following adjectives, mei7/£t/r, better, />irc, 
worse, meindre^ less, are comparatives in themseii^es* 
N« B. As most beginners are apt to confound these 
comparative-adjectives with the comparatiTc-adverbs, 
MiEux, PIS, and uoins, because they are generally ren- 
dered by the same English words better^ worse; and 
less, it may be adviseable to subjoin here these compa- 
rative adverbs with their positives, that the difference 
of nieaning may serve as a distinction* 

Meilleur, better, is the comparative of ^on^ good, 
and is used instead of plus hon^ which is never said* 
^ J PiTB signifies plus mctuvais^'^ worse, or more 
^^ wicked, and is used instead of this. 
'^ Moindre means plus petite less, or smaller, and 
•^ [jB used instead of these ternrt. 

r MkuXy^ better, is the comparative of 6ien, well, 
and IB used instead of pliis bien, more well, which 
is said in neither language. 

Pis^ is the comparative of77ia/,-badly, and is used 
for plus mal^ worse, which is likewise employed* 
Moins is tlie comparative of joeu, little, and is 
^used for plus peu, which is never used. 

EXAMPLES* 









Ce frait-lk est bon, mais eelui- 

ci est meilleur. 
Sa condition est mauvaise> mais 

elle a kt^ pire, 
Ma d^pense est petitei mais la 

v6tre est moindre, 
II se condnit bien, mais elle se 
^)^on4luit encore mieux, 
II ae portoit mal, mais i{ est pis 

que jamais, 
J0 parle pen, vous parlez eacdre 

moins. 



That fruit is good, but this is bet- 
ter. 

His. condition is bad, but it has 
been worse. 

My expense is small, but yours is 
smaller. 

He behaves well, but she bekavtf 
still better. 

He was badly, but he is worse ikan 
ever. 

I ^eak tittle, you $peak still 
less. 



* There ere some iaatances of pit and muiw; used adjectirely, but thli te not titc 
plate to notice th^m. 
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SXERCU5S. 

HU reasoMkig is jiot bdt^ thaa jcnn. Tour styte is 

Son raiMOfunement oi. le v^e Votn m. 

(a gwat deal> Mter than that af Ui brother. :Cho thieksMt af 



deotttucoup fslttt jon idpaiiancrl 

tbift wAlt U lest tbui that of the nin% wall. This colaain 
mur m. ce2/e voinn 2 1 coUnnt f. 

is 2e«s than the other in height and thickneu. The remec^ 

autrt en haMt$,ut f. en grosseur f. remide m. 
is iDOfH than the diseaBe. Tour horse i» toorte than mioe. 

aioi m. ehival m. le mten. 

The adjective is in the superlative degree, when it 
expresses the quality in a very high, or in its highest 
state : hence there are two sorts of saperlatiyeay the 
absoliUe and the relative* 

The mperlative absalvte is formed by p>atting tris^ 
fori^ Hen, very, before the adjective ; it is called ab- 
8f)hiie, because it does not express any relation to 
other objects. 

EXAMPLE. 
Londrefi est une tr^»-belU ville, \ London is a very fine city. 

Remark. The adverbs extremement^ extremely, infi- 
nimentj infinitcily, are likewise marks of the supefla- 
tive absolute. 

EXAMPLES. 



Cet homme ttt exirimemtnt 

tavant. 
Dieu est infiniment heureuxj 



That man is extremely 

learned 
God is infinitely blessed. 



EXERCISfc. 
That landscape is very dwernfied^ verif exttndve, aed t7i^« 
paynage m. varii ^tendu 

nilely agreeable on every side. The Alfi^ are tery high and 

agr^able de tout c6t6 m. f. pi. hcnU 

very sleep. The style of Fenelon is very riekf aad very 

escarp^. — m. — 

harmonious, but it is sometimes prolix ; that of Bossuet \^ 

= it quelquefois prolixe ; celui 

txiremefy sttbllme, but it is sometimes harsh and unpolished. 
^iev6 dur rude 

The superlative relative is formed by prefixing the 
article h to the comparatives meilleur^ moindre^ pire^i 
and to the adverbs plus and moins ; it is caNed rele^tne^^ 
as it expresses a relation to other objects. 
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EXAMPLES. 



Ltndr^i ed la plus belle des vil- 

lt9. 

Jd frifim \KM vMMon de cam- 
pagM au phu beau palais. 



London is the finest of ci- 
ties. 

I prefer a coantry-house to tbe 
finest palace. 



Pins and mains with the article are repeated before 
every adjective. 

EXERCISE. 

The most beautiful Qomparison that there is perhaps in 

eomparaison f. que il y ait peut-itre daiis 
any latiguage, is that which Pope ht^ drawn from the A)ps, 
eueun langue f. ulle que M f. de 

in his Essay on Criticism. Tfit most able men are 
dam ten £im» tur art. Ctitique f. hainle gens m. pi. 

not always the most virtuous. The most ancient and most 

tov^ours . vertueux f. 

general of all kinds of idolatry, was the Worship ren- 
f. art. espice f. pi = itoit euUe m. ren- 

dered to the san. The least excusable of all errors is 

du soleil m. « — art. =s:f. 

that which is wilful. 
celle qui volontaire. 

▲GRBSHXHT OF THE ADJECTIVE WITH THE SUBSTANTITE. 

Rule L The adjective always agrees in gender and 
number with the substantive to which it relates. 



Ee bonpiret 
La bonne mh-e, 
De beaux jardins, 
De belles protnenadeSf 



EXAMPLES. 



The good father. 
The good mother. 
Fine gardens. 
Fin^ wallcs. 



Bon is masculine singular, because pire is mascu- 
line, and in the singular ; bonne in feminine singular, 
because mere is feminine, and in the singular ; oeauT 
is in the masculine plural, because jardins is mascu^ 
line and, plural, etc. 

EXERCISE. 

These bills are covered with trees loaded with 

eoteau ni. pi. eouvtrt de arbre m. pi. charge de 

fruit already ripe. A pure stream rolls its limpid 

— m. p>. diid nUir tlair ruiaeau m. route son limpide 2 
water through the midst of meadows enamelled with 
eridal 1b« 1 d milieu m. prairie f. pi. itnaill^ de 

iffowers. (Every thing) interests the heart in this abode 
/Tetir f. ph tout vntiresse coeur n. s^jouT m. 
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wliicb is /tt// of charms. Fly, mconn<femfe youtfai 

* * jittin attrait m. pi. ' FuytZy — diti 2 jtwntsu f. I 

4iy from the tnchaiding aihirements of a vmn world : 

* — teur 2 attrait 1 — 2 mondc m. 1 

ItB perfidioiit Bxv&eis area</ou? poison wbicli [woald 

ru — d&2 douceur i. p\. I tent 2 -t- m. 1 qui ii- 

destroy] in your goal .the nohlt enthusiasm of . goodness, 

tmiroiU dans dme — enthounasme m. art. bitn m 
and the precious seeds of sublime virtnes. 
= germe m. art. "^—2 vertul. 

Rule II. When the adjective relates to two sub- 
stantives singular of the same gender, it must be put 
in the plural, and agree with them in gender. 

EI^AMPLE. 

Ta roi et le berger .sonl igaux I The king and the shepherd are 
apr^stamortf ' . J equal after death. 

EXERCISE. 

Uprightness and piety are much ette^^mtdf even hy 

art. droUure f. ' art. pieti f. ir^s estimi m&me de 

the wicked. A mAn in the most elevated 

mSehant pi. * art. dans (&lev6 2 art. 6tat i 

and a man in the most obscure situation, are equally 

* art. obfcur 2 art. 6tat m. 1 ^^eUement 

precious in the eyes of God. Pilpay and Confucms are very 

= d m. pJ. Dieu — — 

celebrated araong'tlie nations of. ' Asia. 

rHibre , parmi peuple m. pi.' ^ «rt. 

Rule III. When the two siibslantives, to which the. 
adjective relsKes, gire of differenl genders, the adjec- 
tive is to bf put'in the masculine plural. 



"*" ^'. ' * EXAMPLE. 



« ^ 



Mon pitre et ma m^re eont eon- | My father and mother are c«n- 
t»i9, ' ■' ■ ' . I tented. 

EXERCISE. 

His probity and disinterestedness are kwAon (every where,). 

as f . sxrti disiniiressement m. eonnu partout 

The love of life, and the fear of death, are 

mnwur m. art. vie f. trainte . art. mort f. 

natural to man. Ignorance and self-love are 

— rel art. • art. . — f. \ art. amour-propre m. 
equaX\% presumptuotu. My sister and brother were yerv 

pr^tompiueux f. mon m. ont 6(S 

atttniive i9 the instructions of their masters. 
== — moitre m. pi. 

7 
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NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES OF NUMBER. 

Numbers ure dividsd iato five ckmei . tIb. cardma/t ordnui/, esiJfc- 

tw€, Stlributivej and pr^ortionai. 



CABDIffAL 
KI71IBSR. 



1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
% 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 
21 

oo 

30 
31 

40 



ORDINAL NCMBXIU 



on, une 

diqi 

trois 

quatre 

cinq 

six 

sept 
liuit 

neu/. 

dis 

onze 

douze 

treise 

qoatone 

quinze 

seize 

dix-sept 

dix-hoit 

dix-neu/. 

vingt 

vingt-et-un 

vingt-deux 

trente 
trente-et- 
un, etc. 

quarante 



^1 \ quarante- 
I ei-un 



premier^ ^ 
denxt^me 
second 
troisi^me 

qnat n^me 

cinqut^me 

sixi^ma 

septreme 
liuitt^mc 

neuvt^ma 

dixt^me 
orizi^me 
douzf^ma 

quatorzi^me 
quinzi^me 
seiztame 
dlx-sc^pt- 

i^me 
dix-huit- 

iCme 
dix-neu- 

vingtt^mc 
vingt-et- 
unt^ma 
vingt- 

deuxt^me, 

etc. 

trentt^e 
trente- 

uoicme 
quarant" 

t^ffie 
quarante- 

uni^ma 



firti 

2d 

Zd 

4t1i 

6th 

6(h 

•7th 
8th 

9tb 

10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
16ih 
Idth 

17th 

18th 

19th 
20th 
21st 

22d 

30th 
31st 

40th 
41st 



mrHcittcAt. C01.I.EC- 

nVB MOWS. 



uait^ 
couple 

parre 
trio 
deux 

couples 

demi- 
donzaine 

huitaine 

neuvaine 

dixaine 

douzafne 



quinzaine 



viiigtaine' 



trentaioe 



quarantnioe 



unit 
cwpU 

two con- 
pies 

half a 
domen 

week 

nine days 
of prayer 
halfad^re 

doeen 



forlnighf, 
etc. 



ifl score 



a. score and 
a half 



iw9 score 
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nUMBXB. 



OBDIKAL KV1i9XR« 



NUMK1UL COLtSO- 
TIVB MOUK. 



60 

51 
60 
61 

70 

n 

72 

SO 

St 

90 

91 

100 
101 

200 



cinquantc 

Gioquante* 

et-un 
soiiante 
soixante- 

et-un 
soixante- 

dix 
soixaule- 

ODze 
soixante- 

douze, etc 
qiiatra- 

viogts 
quatre- 
yingt-un, 
etc. 

quatre- 
viDgt-iUx 

qufttre- 

vingt- 

onze 
cent 
eeat-uni 

eto. 
deux 

CeDt5 

milU 



deux 

^Jmille, etc. 

p 

'S /* dix mille 



mille fois 
mille 



cinquant- 

t^me 
cioquante- 

uni^me 
soixantidme 
solxante* 

uDt'^me 
soixante- 

dixt^me 
soixante- 

onzUme 
soixante* 

douzt^me 
quatro- 

vingtt^me 
quatre- 
vSngt- 

quatre- 
vin^t- 
dixt^me 

qaatre- 
vio^- 
onzt^me 

centteme 

cent-uR- 
i^mtf etc. 

deux-cent- 
idmt 

oiillt^e 



deus-mil- 
lii^mc, etc 

dix-miUt^me 



million- 
ume 



GOth 

6l8t 

60th 
61st 

70th 

71st 

72d 

,80th 

81st 
90tb 

9Ut 

lOOth 
101st 

200th 
1,000th 

2,000th 
10,000th 

millionth 



cinquan- 
tame 



■oiiantafaie 



1 oentaiae 



1 millier 



2 milliers 



I niyriaile 



1 million 



two acore 
mtdakalf 

three icore 



four score 



1 hundred 



2 himdr^ 



I iheueand 



2ihon»etnd 



1 f^jffiaU 



1 mUlien 



Un miUiard, or billion^ a tboosand millioDSi un frt(/iofi, etc. 



n Cf the Adjective. 

The formation of the ordinal number from the car- 
dinal does not require any explanation, except that 
-tmieme is only found in compoun4 numbers, where 
premier and second are inadmissible. 

When mentioning the days of the month, the 
French make use of the cardinal instead of the ordi- 
nal number, and say, le onze d^avril, not le onzieme^ etc* 
le tingt'Cinq du mois prochain^ and not le vingt'dnqui- 
erne, etc. except, however, that instead of Pun du 
mois, they say, le premier, the &rst day of, etc. and 
sometimes le second, though not so well, for le deux ; 
but this proceeds no farther. 

Mille never takes s in the plural ; thus vingt mille is 
twenty thousand, and not vingt rmlles^ which would 
mean twenty miles ; and when mentioning the chris- 
tian era, it is customary to curtail this word into mil, 
and to write, for example, Van mil h%dt cent dias^huitf 
and never Van mille, etc. 

There are many other numerical expressions used 
in poetry, music, games, etc. as distique, tercet, qtui" 
traint sixain, huitain, etc. solo, duo, trio, quatuor, quin^ 
que, qtdnte, octave, etc. beset, sonneZf etc. 

IJh millier is very often employed for one thousand 
weight, but quintal is never used except in the sense 
of one hundred we%ht. 

The distributive numbers are those which express 
the different parts of a whole ; as la moitie, the half; 
le quart, the quarter ; un cinquieme, a fifth, etc. 

The proportional denote the progressive increase 
of things ; as le double, the double ; le tripk, the 
treble f le centuple, a hundred-fold, etc.. 
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CHAP^ V, 



OF THE PHOROUir* 



A pronoun is a word substitated in the place of a 
noun. 

There are several kinds of pronottos, as the ptr* 
sonal^ possessivit r^Urtive^ absoliUej detnomtrativ^y and 



§1. 

or TBS PSBtONAl. FEOXOUVS. ' 

Ptrsonal pronouns 2kre used for the names of per- 
sons, or things. 

There are three persons : the first who speaks ; the 
second who is spoken to ; and the third is the person 
or thing spoken of. 



Suhjut. je 
§ J me 



^^ moi 
^ I, moi 



VEONOUNS or THC FIRST PERSON. 

Singular. 

/ 

tomt 
mt 

to mt 
^ moi me 



(k moi 

/- Hoi 



Plural. 



je )ou« Dieii 
il me donne 
il me blesse 
donneE*m<M 
aidez-iiioi 



IprMt^ God 
he gives me 
he hurts mt 
give me 
help me 



k nous 

DOUS 



we 
to us 
us 



nous louons Dieu 
il nous donne 
il Doiis biesse 



we praise Goti 
he gives us 
he hurts us 



Subj. nous I . • . 

They are both masculine and feminine, that is, of the 
sanne )i;ender as the person or persons they represent. 

In general, ye and me are put before the veth ; moi 
after it \ and noiis before^ but sometimes likewise atlcr 
it. 

EXERCISB. 

/ cast my eyes opon the objects wbicU aiurrounded me, 

portal vue t s. sur objet qui enrironnoient me 

and saw with pleasure tbat all was calm and tranquil. Pa 

je vis avee atte iioU calme tranquitle ^ 

you not see in all tae features . of my fatlter tbat be is 

3 14 T$yeti 2 isms tvU id. pi. 9^6 

7^ 
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Of the Personal Pronouns^ 



Mtt&fed with me ^ We have told the tmtli. What 

eenlffU rfe mm mont dii v6nii f . Que *^ 

their taying ot wf If tre desire to be ha^jTi we most 

-en.2 imii I ^ JimroHM dt 

■ot deviate firom the path of virtne. 

1 8 iieu^ iemier dc feiUter m. art. 



ietoM ft 



noKouns or the secorq PEASOff. 
Singular. 



Subj, tn 



Otj. 



Itoi 



ktoi 

toi 

ktoi 



tor 
Plural. 



tkmk 

to thee 
thee 
to thee 
thee 



ta craias Dieu 

ii te parle 

il te voit 
doone-toi la. 

pei 

bill 



»ine 
habiIle-to» 



tliou fcarest 

God 
htapeeUks to 

thee 
he eeeo ihee 
gke thyoelf 
the trouble 
dres9 thyself 



Subj. voos 



Obj. 






voua 



/or 



\ 



^YOUS 



fvoua) fvous 



y«i or 
you 

to you 

you 



vous louea Dieu f^^^""*'*^ 



il vous parte 
il vous respecte 



hetpemketo 

you 
he reMpede you 



In general tu and it are put before the rerbi toi af- 
ter, and vms before, but sometimes after it* 

Reuark. Politeness has led to the use of the ptural 
vous^ instead of the singular tu ; as voxis tits bitn bon, 
YOU are very good> for tu es bien botu 



EXERCISE. 



Thou art greater than I ^ and from, thee I liave (at oace) 

es mot toi ati en mime 

teamt humility and wisdom. I (was telKng) 

Ump»9i apprislari, =«f. tirU sagesse L disois 

Ihee that daucing is to the body what taste is to the miad. 

te que art. danse i. m. ce qxte art. m. 

You have sliowa ua areat talents ^ wiiea (wiU you show) 

3 1 oe — m. quand montreree-voui ^ 

How amiable you are ! How good you are 

<>ife 3 1 4tes2 3 1 2 

of us ! (It was said) of you the other day, 

On disoit smtre jour vA^ 

that you intended to spend a winter in London (in order to"* 

WW POtts proposiez de passer m. d — drtt pout 
see every tiring corioos which that city presents. 
voir Umk ta sb>6 £Me 1 eeite 2 ville 3 offre 4 tfe- &« 



avez 2 monlri 
us greaV virtues ? 
1 de f. pL 

to have thougbt 
de vous €irt occupi 
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PROHOVVS OF JHE THIBO FBRSOK 

Sio2;tttar. ^ 



^ 



ilm. 
eUe/. 

lai m. 
lui/. 



/or 



ktui 



kelle 



to him 
to her 



Singular. 



Ohj. < 



luim. 




le 


Afffl V. 


le m. 
la/ 


fit 


lui 
elle 


him 
her 


elle/. 




elle 


her 




for 


cela 


U 



<3 






Plural 
ilflm, 

elles / 
leur m. 

lenr/. 

les m. 

lea/. 
cnx m. 



— 


— 


they 


— 


— 


they 


for 


hi eux 


to them 


for 


5. elles 


to them 


QT 


enx 


them 


or 


elles 


them 


^ 


■.— 


them 


^ 


— 


them 



il pcird SOS 

temps 
elle travaill^ 

tonjours 

dites-iai que je 
Am parlerai 

dites-lai que yous 
lut doanerea 



je ae connois qae 
lui de capa- 
ble 
je le m^prise 
je la respecte 
II ne conaoit qo' 

elle 
je ne le savots 
pas 



t/j chantent 

etlei rient 

payes-Zeur ce que 
voua leur de- 
vea 

diies-leur que je 
d6sire lew par- 
ler 

vous les trouve- 
rea 

il les admire 

je ne vols: qu' 

eux 
il ne connoil 

qu'ellfs 



he hset his 

time 
fheitakoaya 

aii9ork 
tell him theU I 

willtpeak (# 

AMU. 
tell her that 

you will give 

her 



^91 eapa' 
hie 

/ detpise him 
I retpect her 
he knowe bvj 

her 
I did no/ knf)l)jf 

iL 



they sing 

(gentiemea) 
they laugh 
(ladies) 
pay them what 

you owe ta 

them(to men) 
tell ihem that I 

tpish to tpeak 

to (hem (to 

ladies) 
you will fiml 

them (men) 
he admires 

them (hidies) 
f see but (hem 

(gentlemen) 
he knows but 

theii (ladies) 



All the personal pronouns je, tu, il^ nous, vous, Us, 
and e//e, elks, when subjects, are put after the yerb m 
ihterregations, as, 
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Of the PefMWial Prmowu* 



Sin|;u1ar. 

(it t 



Subject. 



ta 
U 

elle 



thou 

he 

the 



Plural. 



' nous 1 we 



YOUS 
€UC8 /. 



you 



d&U-i^ptiyttf 

at-tu dU ? 

chaDte-t-t7 

bien? 
traTaille-t- 

eltef 

ironi-notM f 
viendrex-voiit f 

chantent-t2«f 

tnivaillent' 
elU$f 



mitf 1 1 pay f 
had thou 



dou he M^ 

well f 

doit shf w^rJb f 



diall foe go f 
icill jfau eomc f 
d% ihty iing ? 

do theif work ^ 



11^ hj ils^ eux^ are fiiways masculine ; elle^ la^ eiles, 
feminine ; and les, leur^ of both genders, as well as ^t^ 
when meaning to him^ or to her ; in other cases, lui 
exclusively belongs to the masculine. 

All personal pronouns, when subjects, are placed 
before their verbs, except in interrogative sentences^ 
and most of them likewise, when objects precede 
them, except in the imperative aiBrmative.. But the 
objective eux, elles^ lui for /e, and moi, ioi^ soi, with 
one exception of this last, in 9o«-c?i$an/, sty lipg him- 
self, are invariably placed after the verbs by which 
they are governed. 

EXERCISE. 
S[e loved them, because they were mild, attentive, and 
(umait m* parce que doux = 

grateful. . He (was saying) (to /Aem), do you not know 
reeotmoisumt* dUoU * 3 1 4 saveM 2 

that the property of merit is to escite envy ? 3kt 
fue prepre m. art. nUrite m. de exciter art, envie f. 
•fttn exhorted me to the study tbe most useful, that of 
toutcnt 2 exhortoit I ilxide f. idUe cetle 

the hamnn heart. They make us love virtue, more by 
2 m. 1. font aimer art. f. par 

their examples than by their words. What has been 

leurs exemyle pi. parole f. pi. Que t on 3 a-t-l * 

said of them 9 Did they speak of them f Do you not see 
dU eux * on 2, purloit I elte ^4 15 ve^ 3 

Wi(h what pleasure the plays 1 
^utl joue I 



lUrf 
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AEFLECTZD A9D BECIPROCAL PROVOVVS OF 

PSRSON. 



THZ tBIKV 



J 



SOI 






Singalar. 

with a prepo' 
iiiion 

governed by 
the verb 



[soi ; 






sefor 






d soi, d lui' 
mimt 

d eUe-mime 

aoiy or lui' 

mime 
»o*f or elle- 

mime 



Plaral. 
d eux-mimes 

d elki'mimes 
Vun d Vautre 



I 



>^^for\ eux-mimes 
ell€s*mimc8 

tun Vautre 



iet urn les 
autres 



EXAMPLBS. 



chacun tire d«« I '•«?'*»*.*?« 



r^golsme fait 
qu*OD ne voit 
que <ot 

ii te donae des 
louanges 

e)le se fait illu- 
sion 

il se perd 
elle se flatte 



I to kimBelf 

egotism makes a 
person see nont 
ovU blmself 

he givet himself 
praises 

sheimposesonherr 
self 

he ruins himself 
sheflalters herself 



fiZASPLES. 



lis j'attribtient they attribute to 
la gioire de, ( themselves the 



etc. 
elles se presori- 

vcnt pour rfe- 
^ gle de, etc. 
lis ^'eotredon- 

nent, ou se 

font des ca- 

deaux 

ils se sont d6s- 
honoris 



elles se sont flat- 
ties 



ils x'entr'aident 

ies rats, dit-on, 
s'entre-d^vo- 
rent 



Reuark. Se is placed before a verb, and sei after 
a preposition, gind sometimes after a verb. 



glory of, etc. 
they prescribe to 
themselves as 
a ruU to, etc. 

the^y ezchangt 



they have dis* 
graced them* 
Hives 

they have flat' 
tered them- 
selves 

they help one 
another 

rats, it is said^ eat 
each other 



?• 



^ the P^ramal Pronouns. 



EXERqiSE. 

In a tkovaniid instances we do not watch sufficiently over 

^ miiiB occasion f. on ** veiiU assee ntr 

WTHhcf- Xhe glory of the world (passes awa^) in an instant. 

joj 3=f. fwmde m. s^fvawmU en "-^in. 

He gives himself (a great deal) of tnouhle. She tires herself. 

aonne se beaueovp peine t. Uute te 

People should (very seldom) speak of themselves. Virtue is 
Oh dvU rsiremeni parler soi art. f. 

amiable in Uulf. We must take upon ourselves the care 
iU mi On doit prendre sur soi soin m- 

of our own affairs. 
sespropre affaire f. pi. 



OF THE PRONOUN RELATIVE en. 



dalui 



d'elYe 



d*euK 



EN fori d'elles 



de cda 



d'ici 



delk 



of km 



of htr 



of them 



of them 



of that 



hence 



thence 



Get homme vous 
plaity VOUS en 
parlez sou vent 

je ne crois pas 
cette femme 
sincere, je m'en 
m6fie 
ces fruits parois- 
sent bons, yen 
mangerois vo- 

I lontiers. 

I voilk de belles 
oranges, vou- 
lez-vous VEL^en 
donner ? 
on ne m'a pas 
tromp^ J*en suis 
s£lr 

il arriva ici, 
Gomroe yen 
partois 



vous alias k Paris, 
et monsieur en 
tient 



that man pleases 
yoMi, you sptak 
of him often 

I do not believt 
that woman sin- 
cere^ I disiruit 
her 

these fruits look 
goody I should 
Kke to eat some 
of them 

these are beatUi- 
fu\ oran^e^f wtU 
you g%ve me 
some P 

/ have not been tm,- 
posedwftonylam 
sure ofit 

he iarived herCf 
as I was set' 
Hng off from 
heoce 

you are going to 
Paris, this gen- 
tleman comes 
from thence 



Gf Hu ftnatud PttmvM. 
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OF TBI RECATIVE rtUWOVVy OR ASVXBS, y. 



f^r 



f 



kiui 



ketle 



k eqz 



^«Ilies 



h. cela 



ici 



m 



^0 Aim 



fo ^r 



to ^Aem 



toi/i«in 



to it 



here 



there 



c*Mt un boBB^Ce 
bomme, fies- 

▼OHS-^ 

cette raison est 
solide, je m'y 
rends 

ces argnmess 
sont pressans, 
je n^ vofe 
point de r6- 
plique 

accabl^ de vos 
civilit^fiy je ne 
sais comment 
y r^pohdre 

j'ai ^prouT^ cette 
perte qaand 
fy pensois le 
moins 

nous partons de 
Londres, quand 
vous y Tenez 

c*e9t un endroit 
cbarmanti je 
compte m*^ 
filer 



he it an hofUMi 
moil, friue to 
him 

ihtft reason if 
good, I yi4d 

these arguments 
«re tageni, i su 

loaded with your 
eiviUHts, I 4o 
fmt hnins Aew 

to acknowl94f^ 
tbem 

I eaepeHekM 
that losi tidimi 
I leatt thought 
of it. 

tee set 9ff /Vim 
London^ when 
you p^me hi- 
ther. 

it is nfine places 
I Ml end to settle 

there 



Remahk. Fand en are always put before the verb, 
except with the imperative affirmative. 



EXERCISE. 



'i'hey speak (a great deal) of it. You like French 

On parte heancaup aimes art Fran^0i82 

atithors, yon are always speaking of them. That is a delieats 
au/etir 1 * 2 paries 1 Ce diUmU 2 

affair ; the success of it is doubtful. See them ; I consent 
r^f. 1 sueces m. douitux. Voyez 1 eomens 3 

to iij but do not trust them. That is a fine appoint- 

3 * 1 5 vous 2JUs[ 4. y 3. Ce ckarge 

jcent; he bad long aspired to it. He has done 

f. * depuis long'tejnps 3 — roit 2 1 a fait 

it ) but he will get nothing by it, , 

nt \ gagntra 3 n*cn 4^2. ,^*^ 
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Of Po$9Anve Prownms. 



or POSSESSIVE PaONOUNS. 

These pronouns are adjectives, which denote the 
possession of things* When we say, mon hahit^ my 
coat ; voire maisouj your house ; sonjardin^ his, or 
her garden ; it is the same as saying Vhahit qui est d 
mot, the coat which belongs to me ; la maison am est 
d vou8^ the house which belongs to you ; lejarain qui 
est a Im^ or a elle^ the garden which belongs to him, 
pr^o her. . 

Of these pronominal adjectives, 5ome always agree 
with a noun expressed^ and the others with a noun im- 
diurstood ; hence there are two sorts of possessive pro- 
nouns. 

Of those that always agree with a noun expressed^ 
sOBie relate to one person, and others to severed. 



9BOVOHI1TAL 4DJXCTITES RELATIVO TO ONE PERSON. 

PBBSON. Singular. Plural. 



fir the 




inOD| m. 
ton, m. 
son I m. 



ma,/. 

ta,/. 

ea,/. 



mes 
tes 



Bf m.f. 



my- 
thy 



ses, m./. hit, har^ Us 



rBOROHINAI. ADJECTIVES RELATING TO MANY PERSONS. 

rsBsoN. Singular. Plural. 



/•r the 



1 



Ut I notre, m. f. 
2d I Yotrci m. /. 
8d I leur, m. /. 



noS| fft. /I 
vos, m. /. 
leurS) m.f. 



our 

your 

their 



N. B. These possessive pronouns in French always 
agree in gender and number with the object pos* 
sessed^ and not with the />os«e^^or, as in English, for 
wfiich reason they must be repeated before every 



BOUO< 



EXAMPLES. 



.IMTon plre, ma m^rtf tt mes 
frtrts iont A la campagne (wec 
'ti>8 aifdt et leurs tnfaM, 

Motif eoiMtfi ett aUd eoruoler sa 
MBUft ^ <> perdu ton fits. 



My father, mother, aad brtt- 
thers are in the country, wit'b 
your friends and their children. 

My cousin is gone to visit and 
console his sister, wh« lltfs lofst 
iier son. 



Of PossesBtve Pronouns. 



di 



MoHy ton^ »on^ are also used before a noon femi- 
niae, when beginning with a vowel, or h mute ; thus, 
Tnan&me^ mj soul \ ton humeur^ thy humour ; son ami- 
tie^ bis friendship ; must be said instead of ma dme, ta 
humeuT, sa amitie. 



I 



XXSRCISG. * 

My principles, my lore of reUrement, mjf tafte 

— ft goiU m. pour art. retraUt f. otnourm. 

fpr (every thing) that (Is connected) with learnine and 

tout ce gut tient d art. inMrudtan 

m^ detestation of aU spirit of part^, {every thing) has 

hmnt f. h, asp. pottr ejprt/ forix tout a 

indooed me to prefer a life passed in the closet, to the 

port^ prif6rer * art. vief. * de * cabinet 

active life of the world. Do not think, my daughter, that tky 

=2 f. 1 m. * pmn qua 

tnuadonr, thy lAgenuousness, thy taste, so delicate and so 

^ss£. inginuiti f. m. — tat 

refined, and even thy graces, can shelter thee from 

Jin mime — putssent met Ire it Vabri de 

censure. Hit wit, hit talents, hit honesty, 

art. — f. esprit m. — m. honniteti f 7*. m. 

and even hit (good nature) make him beloved by every body. 

mimt bonhomie f. font aimer de lout le monde 

Our constancy and our efforts will (at last^ surmcant all 

s=:f, — m. * enfin 2 surmonteront 1 

obstacles. I see nothing that can (be cen- 

art. — m« pi. voit 2 ne 1 rien 3 que on puitte re- 

snred) in your conduct. Jheir taste for the fantastical, the 
jyrendre dant conduite f. pour bisiarre, m. 

monstrous, and ihe marvellous, dves to all their compo^ 
fnonttruevXf m. merveilleuXf m. aonne — 

sitions, although very fine in themselves, an air of deformity 
f. quoique en ellet-m6met, — ^m. difformiti, U 

which shocks at first sight. 
qai choque d art. coup d'ceil. 

Of the pronouns, which always agree with nouns 
iSLnderatoodj some relate to one person^ and others t» 
several persons. 

Those which relate only to one person are : 



ut 

Qd 
Zd 



m. Sing. 
Le mien, 
Le tien, 
Lcnen, 



i. Sing. 
la mienne, 
la tienne, 
ta tienntf 



m. Plur. 
let mientf 
let tient, 
let tiens, 

8 



f. Plur. 
letmiennetf 
let tiennetf 
let sitnnes, 



mine . 
thine 
bis, her, '^ 



32 Of Po98essive Pronmms* 

Those which relate to several persons are : 

m. Sing. f. Sing. Pi. of both Gen. 

1st. Le ndlre la n6ire, ies n^rea, oars 

2d, Lt 9dlr€ la vUre, let v^ires^ yeura 

3d. Le lew la leur, lu leurt, \ theirs. 

N. B. The real use of these pronoans is to spare 
the repetition of the nouns, which have been express- 
ed a little before. 



Avea-mut tp^urt votre eke- 1 Hare yoa ati\) yoar hone f 
ilf jc n*aiplw te mien, 1 1 have disposed M mine. 



EXERCISE. 

Is it your temper or herSf that hinders yon from living well 

ee humeur t qui emp^ehe de rtvre 

together .' If it be yours, if it is easy for yon to remedv 

enntnblt re est il 2 aisi Z * \ dt porter remw 

it, by mastering (yonr temper) ; if it be hers, redonble year 

1^ en prenant sur vous-mime ce redoublea de * 

complaisance, attention, and good behaviour ; it is 

— rfe — de proddi m. pi. il 

very seldom that this method (proves unsuccessful.) If my 
trcs-rare ee moyen ne r6ussissepas Si 

friends bad served me with the same zeal as yowSf it 
avoietit servi mime zHe m. qa-i il 

is very certain that I (should have) succeeded; but yours have 
tres sfiir aurois riussi ont 

been all fire, and mine all ice. All the pictures which we 
Hi de de glaee iMeau m. que 

expected from Home are arrived : there are some that are a 
attendions arrives il y en a qui 

little damaged ; but yours, his^ and mine, are in good 
peu endommagis en 

condition. We- know perfectly well what are your 

6tat m, Savons parfaiUment * qiuls 

amusements in town, and 1 assure yon we are very 
— d art. ville f. — que sommes bien 

far from envying yoii them j but if you knew 

iloign6 pi. enmer 3 1 2 connotines quels 

ours in the country, it (is most likely) you 

sont d campagne f. ^l y a touie apparenee qu€ 

(would not be long) m giving them the preference. You 

ne iarderiez pas d donner leur — f. 

have opened your heart to me with that noble franlcnets 
'^es miurt — franekise f* 
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which so well becomes en boneil 
qui d2 3 ned I d bonniU 
deserves mins. 
m6riU I 



this confidenoe well 
tonfianu f . 2 



Remark* When through politeness vous is used for 
lit, then votrcy vos, must take the place of ton, <a, tes^ 
and /e votrcj la vSire^ les vdtres, be used for le iieny la 
tienne, les liens , les tiennes. 



EXAMPLES. 



Que voiu reuemblez peu A vos 

Quand vous aurez eatendu nos 
raisongf nous ieouUrons les v6tres. 



How little you resemble your 
ancestors ! 

When you have heard oor 
reasons, we will listen to yoors. 



§111. 



OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Relative pronouns are those which relate to a pre- 
ceding noun, or pronoun, called the antecedent. In 
the phrase, Vhomme qui joue, the man who plays; 
qui relates to the substantive homme ; Phomme is then 
the antecedent to the pronoun relative qui. 



itid 


who 
which 
whom 
which 




of which 


Dmil 

or < 
de qtli 


whose 
of whom 


Lequel 
fMquelte 


> which 



Dieu qui voit tout 

les ehevaux qui 

courent 
r homme que vous 

cherckez 
le.s lots que nous ob- 

servons 
IHnsulte dont vous 

vous plaignez 
la ncUure dont nous 

iffnorons les se- 
crets 
les gens de qui vous 

parlez 
c'est une eondilion 

stms laquelle f7 
- ne vent rien 

/aire 



God who sees every 

thing 
the horses which are 

running, 
the man whom you 

seek 
the laws which we 

observe 
the insult of which 

you complain 
nature whose secrets 

are unknown to 

us 
the people of whom 

you speak 

it isacondition^with- 
ovii which he will 
do nothing. 
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Of Pronumns Absolute* 



iMfUtlU 



(t^oi 



whom 



which 



why 



ceux aaxqaels U ^Ut 
adrtui, &ntnfiu6 
d€ U diftndre 

ce aont des ehottt d 
quoi voiu nepentew 
pat 

la eaute poarqnoi 
on Va arritif ut 
cennue. 



thoso to wh^m he ifi- 

pliedy refused to 

protect hkii. 
these are things of 

which Toa do not 

think 
the reason wku he 

was arrested, Is 

known 



Qui, qttCj and dontj are of both geDdera and both 
numben. 

Lequel is a compound of guelj and the article h^ 
la^ lesj with which it coalesces in the following man* 
ner: 



Itfuel 

duquel 

anquei 



Slngotar. 



laquelU 
de laqtieUe 
d laqutlU 



letquels 

desfueU 

auxqueU 



Flural. 



IttqueUes 
dt^jfUtlUt 
auxquelUs 



which 
of which 
to which 



This pronoun always agrees in gender and number 
with its antecedent. Quoi, which sometimes sup-^ 
plies its place, is always governed by a preposition.. 



§IV. 



OF PRONOUNS ABSOLUTE* 



Pronouns absolute are those which have no relation 
to an antecedent. They are the five following : 





who 


««» 


whom 




whom 


<Jmc 


1 what 
^ what 


OH&i 


what 



jt tout dirtU qui Va 

fait 
tout pouvtz contuUer 

qui vout voudrex 
qui eontuUerez- 

voutf 
il nt taU que ri- 

ioudrt 
que fertS'Vout f 
en quoi puit'jc vetu 

ttrvir f 



who 



I will tell yott 
has done it 

yon may consult 
uhom you please 

whom wiH yott con- 
sult? 

he does not know on 
what to detehnine 

what will you do ? 

in what can I serre 
you ? 



Of Demotistralive Pronouns. 



8$ 



(^uoi 



4lutl 



Leqwl 



what 

what 

what 

which, 
which 



il y a Id je lu sens 
qatti d'obtcur 

quelle instahiliU 

dans Its ehoses 

humaines ! 
il ne sait quel parii 

prendre 
lequel aimtz-vout U 

mieux de ces iu' 
*■ bleaux ? 
jt sou bitn iMjuelje 

c/iomro«5 



thcro U in it 1 dti 
not know vshail 
obscurity 

%oh€tl instability in 
human affairs t 

he does not kno wit/mi/ 
resolution to take 

which do yoa. pre- 
fer of those pic- 
tures ? 

I know well wtdek I 
would cbooM 



Qui applies only to persons. Que and quoi to 
things. 

Qu«/, mas€« quelle^ fem« sing, qnds^ m. quelles f. pi. 
always precede a substantive, the gender and number 
of which they take. 

Lequel^ duquel, emqueh etc. are used to mark a dis- 
tinction between several objects. 



§v. 



or DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative pronouns are those which point, as it 
were, to the objects spoken of. These are, 



ma$c. 
ct, cet* 
celui 
celui-ci 
celai-l& 
«eci 
cela 



Singular, 
fim. 
cette 
celle 
cel^-ci 
cciie-lk 



Plural. 



thiSf or thai 
this, or that 
this 
that 

ihim i 

i/ 1 1 *^®^ hdive no plural 



mate, 
ces 
ceux 
ceux-ci 
ceux-lk 



ces 

celles 

celies-ci \ these 

celies-1^ Uhose 



these, or thMe 
these, or those 



m. i 



/' 



€E 
CX 

CXT 
CST 

CSTTE 



before a consonant 
before an h aspirated' 
before a vowel 
before an h mute 



CE livrt 
CE hdros 
CBT enfant 
CET homme 



this book 
thai hero 
this child 
thai man 



btfore aoy fentnUi* noun [eBTt»^mm< Jhat ttonrnn 

8* 
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i when wHhoot a nouiif ) ^ ^t eif-ce ? ) who Ib it f 
cs < intimatea a penoo or > as < ce cue je vmu > what I tell f on 15 
I thing spoken of ) ( tfi« est vrai ) true. 



EXERCISE. 

Nothine is so opposite to that true eloquence, (he office 
ne 2 rien 1 cppod viriiabk — r. /one- 

(of which) is to ennoble (every thing,) as the nse 
iion f. 2 1 lie 1 enne6/tr 3 UnU 2 * ^iie tmpUi n. 

of ihMt refined thoughts, and hunting after tAote- light, 
fiii2 pcfiKetl. art. rtcheraiet dt Uger2 

airy, unsolid ideas, which, like a leaf of 

d666 3 JOfu eatuiMianee 4 id6e f. 1 cemine feuilU f. 

beaten metal, acquire brightness only by losing 

bcUtu 2 — m. n$ prermtnt dt art. Mat m. ovs en peraiml . , 
part of their solidity. 7i^M man has nothmg in common 
* * art cs f . Am. dc eommvn 

with <A<t< hero. Thit long restrained hatred broke, 

h asp. 1 Umg-iempi 3 eon/enu 4 Aatne f. 2 ielata 

and W4S the unhappy source of ikon dreadfid events* 

fut malhtweux -— f. ttrriblt ivHit- 

/^ is a great pleasure to me* It was a great 
mtnt m. pi. Ce J7(aift> m. * fut 

pain to us. 

d6plamr m. * notu 

§ VI. I 

OF liTDEriNITB FRONOVNS. 

Indefinile pronouns are those which are of a yague 
and indeterminate nature. 
They are of four sorts. 



FIRST CLASS. 

Those that are never joined to a substantive. 
one I on ame d iefiatttr \ ^.!f. /il^* ^•"'' 



one's self. 



«» ^ « on nut POM toujaurs matlrt S "* "^1 ^ not always 

/I •■!«■ 1 |f^|g7 *«'"y*w'^ wcMwre^ master of his own 



temper 



Of hdeJinUe Pronouns* 
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09 * 



ft woman 

somebody 
people 
they 
we 

jrou 



they 



on h'ai piu tvujourt 
maUreue d^aUer ok* 
Ton vevt 

on frappe d lapoftt 

on pente ei* Ton dit 

touthaut 
on raeonte divertC' 

ment ettte kittoire 
on acquiert l*€xp6ri» 

enee H scs diptm 

on trouce partvui dt» 
important 

on pr6vieni qu*on n*a 

point euViniMtion 

de, etc. 
Quand on veiu dit 

9iie * Ton eompte 

sur votu 
ti * Ton vous bldme 

el n ** on /e hue, 

on a tort 



it is not always ia the 
power of a MtefiMM 
to go wiiere lAe 
wishes 

mmebodjf knocks at 
the door 

p9opte think and say 
openly 

(hey relate that story 
dilTerently 

we acquire eiperlenee 
at our owneipense 

3f9u will find trouble- 
some people eyery 
where 

/ bee to observe, that 
/ had no intention 
to, etc. 

when / tell yon that 
/depend upon yoa 

if /Aey blame yon and 
praise him, Mejr are 
wrong 



ifuelqu'un 



one 

somebody 
some one 



«"'«"««^ \ :&er 



CJiucuh 



y each 

i crery one 



^e/911'im nCa dit, ijomebody told 
me. 

quieonque eonnoii Ut - kommet, 
apprend it t'en difier, whoever 
knows mankind, learns to dis- 
trust them. 

chaeun «*en plaint, every one com- 
plains of him. 



iMhi 



* In- 
stead 
of 



and 
* Id- 

itead 
of 



(et en Ut is better for ^ 
I euphony (o 
ok on > part these 
I words with 
li enj an V 
les habitudes qu*on ' 

€oiUracte 
ee apr^^tioi on court 
quoiqu^on croie 
an homme k qui on 
reproobe 



•I 










^ et /'on ^ when the neit 
I word does not 
ou /'on > begin with an 
I, as is seen by 
si Ton J the examples 
les habitudes que Von coa- 

tracte 
ce apr^s quoi Von court bicn 

que Von croie 
un borome k qui Von re- 
proche 
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Of IndsJlniU Pronouns. 



4utnd 



Persenne 



Rien 



i' 

I 



Other people 
t>ther 8 



nobody 
no one 

nothing 

not any thing 

any thing 



I 



I 



ri'envitz fat It bitn d^nutrui, do not 

ooret the property of others. 
nefinies pas d autrui ee gut vous ne 

vtntdries pas qu*on vous fiif do not 

do to others what you would 

not have done to yocr. 
la JUtU ne tonvitiil ^ ptrsoiVM', 

pride becomes nobody. 
run nt lui pktiif nothing pleases 

him. 
y o-tM rien qui ptUtse lui pUdre f 

is there any thing that can please 

him f 



EXERCISE. 

if you (behave yourself) (in that^ manner)^ what will people 
vous conduisez ainsi * oh 2 

say of yoB ? It (is thought) that this news is true. 

ivra-t-l On eroit nouvelle f. 

Tkey write me word from Ispahan that thou hast left 

6erit * — as quitU art. 

Persia, and art now at Paris. One cannot read 

Pirse i. que tu es aduellemeni d ne pent lire 

Telemachus, without becoming better : tee there find (every 
T^Umaque m. sans devenir meilUur, on y Irowct par- 
where) a mild philosophy, noble and elevated aenliments : we 
lout doux =f. des — 2 ilev6 3 — 1 

there find in every line the effusions of a noble soul, and uf€ 

y voit d chaque Hgne ipanehement m. « beau f. 
admire precepts calculated to effect the bappitiess of 

des prieepte pi. propre /aire bonheur m. 

the world. 
monde m. 



SECOND CLASS* 



^l/e/^TMc 



Chaque 



Those which are always joined to a substantive* 



some 



si cela ^loil vrof, quelque hittorien 
en auroit parli, if tliat were true, 
. some historian would have men- 
{ tioned it. 



each, every 



it chaoue jour sufit i4 ptinf, tbe 
trouble of 
itself. 



each day is sufficient of 



««.^.««- psrA'r 



il n'y a raison q^uleonque qui puisse 
Vy obligerj no reason whatever 



can oblige him to it. 



Of hiitfiniit Pronmms. 



to 






\ 



cerUin 
some 

a» an 



1 



certein hmnme, a certain man ; 
eertainet n»uvtlltM^ some news. 
fai vu un Aomm«, I saw a man \ 
prtntn une ormnge, take 
orange 



ail 



THIRD CLASS. 



Those which are sometimes joined to a stAstanttHf and 

sometimes not. 



.Vul 



Pas un 



J§ueun 



Jiutrt 



Mimt 



Tel 



^Iwitwri 



T^ui 



no, none 



nO| not one < 



no, none 



other 



same 

such 
like 

several 
many 

all 

every' 
every thing 



' nulU raiton ne peui h eomaiaere, 
no reason esn convince him > 
nui ifeux ne Va reneoniri^ not one 
of them has met him. 
' U n*y a pat une erreur dan» ett ou- 
vraget there is no error in that 
woii; 
pat un ne le ditt not one says 
so. 

* je ne eonnoU autun de m« j^gtt, 
I know none of your jndges; 

U n*a fait aueune d\ffieulU, he has 
made no difficulty. 
^ serveM'Votu d*une auire expremoth 
make use of another eipres- 
sion; 
je V0U9 premnt pour un autref I took 
you tor another. 
' e'eff temime komme queje vit hUr, 
he is the same man I saw yester* 
day; < 

cet himme n*esl plus le mime, that 
man is no longer the same. 

* il tint it peu prit un tel ducaurSt be 
delivered nearly such a dis- 

, course ; 

I je ne vis jamais rien de tet^ I never 
saw any thing like it. 
U est arrivi plusieurs vaiiseaux.i 
I . several vessels are arrived ; 
I il ne faui pas que plusieurs pdtisterii 

Ipour un seulf many most not suf- 
fer for ooe. 
(^ tmu Its itres eriis, all created 



S 

\ 



C beings ; 
7 tout disparoU 
( thing vanis 



devant JDicu, every 
vanishes before God. 
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0/ the Verb. 



FOUETH CLASS. 



Of those which are followed 6y que. 



^iftie 



QuifUC 



<bulque 



TdfUA 

que 
Tout — - que 



whoever 



wfaaieTer 



whoever 
whatever 



such as 

whatever 
however 

however 



qui que tu Moi$, whoever thou may- 

est be ; 
qui fue ce $oii, whoever it may be. 
qhL(n que ee toil, whatever it may 

be ; 
^uot que eouf di^ez^ whatever yoo 

may say. 
quel que wU eel homme, whoever 

that man may be : 
quel que aoU voire eaure^ey whatever 

your coarage may be ; 
cetle iloffe est leUe que vout la rou> 

leZf thb stuff is such as you wisk 

for. 
quelque raison que vous donmeg^ 

whatever reason you may give. 
quelque puittanl que voui eoytz, 

however powerful yon may be. 
tout Movant qu'U est, however learn- 
ed he may be. 



CHAP. V, 



OF THK VERB. 

The Verbis a word, the chief use of which is to 
express affirmation ; it has persons, moods, and tenses. 

In the phrase, la vertu est aimable, virtue is amiable, 
it is affirmed, that the quality aimable^ belongs to la 
vertu } likewise in this sentence, le vice ripest pas atm- 
a6/e, vice is not amiable, it is affirmed that the qua- 
litj aimable does not belong to le vice ; the word est 
expresses this affirmation. 

That concerning which we affirm or deny a thing, 
is called the subject, and what is affirmed or denied, is 
called its attribute. In the two preceding sentences, 
vtrtu aad vice are subjects of the verb est^ and aimable 
is the attribute affirmed respecting the onet and de- 
nied with respect to the other. 
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There are in verbs two numbers, the singular and 
plural, and in each number three persons. 

1. The first person is that who speaks ; it is desig- 
nated byje, I, in the singular, and by nauSj we, in the 
plural ; MJe pense, 1 think ; nous pensons, we think. 

2. The second is the person spoken to, expressed by 
iu, thou, in the singular, and by vousy you, in the plu- 
ral ; as tupenses, thou thinkest ; vouspensez, you think. 

S. The third is the person spoken of,, known by {/, 
he, or e//e, she, in the singular, and by Us, or elles, tbe^, 
in the plural ; as t7, or elle pense, he or she thinks ; Us, 
or elles pensent, they think. 

All substantives, either common or proper, are of * 
the third person, when not addressed, or spoken to, 

r A word is known to be a verb, when it ad- 
REM < ?™'^^ *^® personal pronouns : thus,^mV^ to fin- 
'^ ish, is a verb, because we can say, je finis, tu 
J^ finis, il, or ellejinit, etc. 

There are^i^c moods, or modes of conjugating verbs. 

1 • The infinitive mood affirms, in an indefinite man^ 
oer, without either number or person ; as aimer, to 
love ; avoir aime, to have loved. 

2. The indicative simply indicates and asserts a 
thing in a direct manner; as j'aimc, 1 love, itaima, he 
loved. 

3. The conditional affirms a thing with a condition, 
SkS j^aimerois, si, etc. I should love, if, etc. 

4. The imperative is used for commanding, exhort- 
ing, requesting, or reproving ; as aime, love (thou) 5 
uimons, let us love. 

5. The subjunctive subjects a thing to what pre- 
cedes ; as vous voulez t^xCil aime, you wish that be may 
love ; que nous aimions, that we may love. 



n Of the Verb. 

There are three tenses ; ihepresq^^ which declares 
a thing now existing, or doing, as je lis^ I read ; the 
yaat or preterit^ denoting that the thing has been done^ 
%Bpai luf I have read ; the ftUurt, denoting that the 
thing wiU be done, asje lirai^ I shall read. Bnt these 
are subdivided, so that there are several preterit, and 
two future tenses. 

There are five kinds of verbs, the active^ passive^ 
neuter^ pranotninal^ and imptrstmal. 

The verb active, is that which expresses an actiony 
the object of which is either declared or understood. . 
Almer^ to ]ove, is a verb active, as it expresses an ac- 
tion, the object of which may be qutiqaun, some per- 
son, or quelque chose^ something ; as aimer DieUj to 
love God ; aimer Petude^ to love study. The object 
of this action is called the regimen^ or government of 
the verb active. 

f A simple question will show this regimen, as 
J qv^est'Ce que jaime ? what do 1 love ? answer, 
^' *M Dieu, God. Dieu is then the regimen of the 
V^verby'aiwc. 

In the French language, the passive verbs are sup- 
plied by the verb Stre, as they are in English by the 
verb to be^ and the participle past of the verb active 
followed by the preposition de, or par, the subject and 
regimen of the verb active being reserved. Thus to 
change the verbs from active to passive in these sen- 
tences, mon pere m^airhe, my father loves me ; ie milan 
a enieve {e canari^ the kite has carried oJOfthe canary ; 
they must be reversed in this way, je suis aime de mon 
pire, I am loved by my father; le canari u eteenleve 
par le milan, the catiary has been carried 6tthy the kite. 

The verb neuter is that which has no direct regi- 
men, as the verb active has. Alter, to go; mar-ehery 
to walk, are verbs neuter, because we cannot say, 
ulhr quelqu^uriy to go somebody; marcher quelque- 
chose, to walk something. Plaire, to please, is like- 
wise a verb neuter, as we cannot say in French, j?/airc 
quilqv?uny to please somebody, but plaire a qmlqu'^unx 
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Tht prmominal verbs arc those in which each per- 
son is cofijvgatid through all the tenses, with a double 
personal pronoun* 



as 



! lute 

I Use 

(^ elU «e 



I myself 

thoa thyself 

he himself 
she herself 



nottf noui I we ourselves 

iyou yourselvem, 
or ye yoarselves 
they themselves 



There are four sorts of pronominal verbs* 

1 . The pronominal verb activcj when the action of 
the verb falls upon the subject, asjemeflattej I flatter 
myself; il se hue, he praises himself. Almost all th^ 
active verbs are susceptible of being refitcted^ 

2. HWe pronominal verb neuter, which indicates only 
a state, a disposition of the subject, as serepentir, to 
repent ; se aesister, to desist 5 s'^cnfvir, to run away. 

3. The reciprocal verb expresses a reciprocity of 
action between two or more subjects, and conse- 
quently has no singular ; such are s'enlr'aicfer, to help 
one another; s^entredonner, to give each other. 

4. Thfe pronominal verb impersonal, is only used in 
the third person singular. Active verbs frequently 
assume this form, in a passive sense, for the sake of 
brevity and energ}* ; as il se batit, there is building ; 
II sefaisoit, there was doing; il se coneluU there was 
concluded 9 il sUst dit, it has been said ; il se donntru 
un^ grande bataille, ^ great battle will be fought. 

The impersonal verb is only used in the third per« 
son singular^ with the pronoun il, and has no relation 
to any person or thing. Neiger, to snow, is an im-; 
personal verb, as it cannot be applied to any person, 
QT thing ; il mige^ it snows ; il neigeoit, it did ^now. 

9 
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Of Conjugations. 



Tbou^ the greatest part of the French verbs are 
regular, there are, however, as in other latigiiageB, 
some that are irregular^ and others that are dyective. 
Regular verbs are those which are conjugated con- 
formably to a general standard. Irregular verbs are 
those which do not ciHiform to the verb employed as 
a model ; and defective verbs are those which, in cer- 
tain tenses or persons, are not used. 



ON CONJUGATIONS. 



To conjugate a verb is to rehearse it with all its 
different inflections. 

The French have four conjugations, which are 
easily distinguished by the termination of the present 
of the infinitive. 



V 



FIRST 

SECOND 

TRIftO 

FOURTH 



a 



•er 

•oir 
'ft 



aS| parler, Rimer, chanter, donner, etc. 
as, fintr, senttr, ouvrtV, tenir, etc. 
as, recerotr, apercevotV, dev^tr^ etc. 
as, rendre, plaire, paroUre, reduirc, 
. joindre, etc. 



The French, like most modern nations, not having 
a sufficient number of inflections in their verbs to re- 
present the great variety of their tenses, supply this 
deficiency with two auxiliary verbs, avoir ^nd etre, to 
have and to be. 

Those tenses in a verb, whose inflections are de- 
rived pure and unmixed from the parent stock, are 
called simple ^ense^, and are always in French express- 
ed by a single toord. But the tenses^ which are form* 
ed by the union of those of the verbs avoir or etrcj 
with a. participle past, are called compomid^ and ne- 
cessarily consist of not less than two or three words. 
Thus, 4ixo%r^j^iy pavois^ peus^ etc . parler, je park, je 
parl^s^ etc. am simple tenses ; but avoir tu, pai en, 
jh%^s eu,pavois0u, or avoir parte, pai parte, pens parlt, 
fai eu.parle, etc. are compound tenses. 



AuxiliuYy Verb Avoir. 
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COffJUGATIOK OF THS AUXIUAET TIRB 400fV, TO BATE. 





iNjiNmv^. 








SIMPLE 


TENSES. 


COMPOUND TENSES. 


PRESENT. 


3 


PAST. 


avoir 


to hoot 


avoir en 


1 (o have had. 




PARTICIPLES. 




FRSSBNT. 


1 


PAST. 


ayant 


1 Aovtnff 






PAST. 


ayant en 


1 having hiad 


^u, m, euc,/. 


1 haA 








INDIC; 


^TIVE. 




PRESENT. 1 


PRETEfilTE IHDEVINITlly OP COlA- 






pound of the present. 


j*ai 


I have 






Ihne ' 




ta as 


ihotk kcat 


tu as 




thovL haU 




il, or elle a 


he, or Ae hat 


Ua 




he hoM 


> httA 


nous avoDS 


we have 


nous avons 


All 


we have 


* fiatt 


V0118 avez 


you have 


vous aves 




you have 




lis, or elles ont 


they have 


lis oot 


iheyknt^ 


' 






' ") 








J;- •. X. '^- 


; > 'v i 




EXER 


CISE. 









Remark* In the following exercises, the substantive 
being taken in a partitive sense, it will be becessary 
to use the article, according to the direction given, 
pages 57 & 58. 

Present. I have books. Thou hast friends. He has ho- 

livre ami hen' 

nesty. She has sweetness. We have credit. You have 

nitetS thm, douceur f. — m. 

riches. They have virtues. They have modesty. 

richesse pi. m. vertu f. =f. 

Preterit IndeVinite. I have had pleasure. Thou hast had 

plaisir m. 
gold. He has had patience. Shie has had beauty. Wo have 
or m. — f. =f. 

had honours. YoU have had friendship. They have baJ 

honneur amiti6 f.. 

sentiments. They have had sensibility. 

f =f 

Imperfect. I had ambition. Thou hadst wealth. He haxi 

— f. hien m. 



Oft 



Auxiliary VtA Avtnr, 



SIMPLE Tinss. 



IMPJIEFJICT. 

j'avois 
tu avois 
U avoit 
nous ayioBs 

« 

vous avies 
ilfl avoieot 



/ kad^ or 

ha9€ 
thou hadst, 

didti have 
he had, or 

have 
we hadf or 

have 
you hadf or 

have 
they hadf or 

have 

FBKTEBIT DiriVlTX. 



COMPOVKD TENSES. 



PLorBBFzcT, or compound of the 
imperfect, 
did j'arois 



OP 

did 
did 
did 
did 



ta ajrois 
il avoit 
noas avions 
▼008 avies 
Us avoient , 



>eu 



ihad 
thou hadst 
hehad 
we had 
you had 
they had 



had 



j'cns 
(a ens 
ileal 

nous atmes 
Yoas eCites 
ill eurent 



Ihad 
thou hadst 
hehad 
we had 
youhad 
they had 



PBKTsmiT AVTBRiOR, OP Com- 
pound of the preterit. 



•• 



jeufl 
tu ens 
il eut 

nousetunes \ 
votts ehitB 
iU eureot 



Ihad 
thou hadit 
hehad 
we had 
youhad 
they had 



1 



had 



i '' t 



i-ihA. 



sincerlfy. She had graces. We had oranges. You had pears. 
a=f. — — poire 

They had apples. They had lemons, 
m. pomme f. citron 



PLUPBRracT. I had had apricots. Thou hadst had nectarines. 

lasel-ntti 
noix noisette 



apri 
ahri 



neot 



brugnon 



He had had walnuts. She had had hasel-nuts. We had had 



f 



cheSDuts. Tou bad had figs. They had had medlars. They 

chdiaigne fis^ ^* ^^^M ^* 

had had filberts. 

pRBTERiT DsriKiTE. I had plums. Thou hadst cherries. 

prune ceriu 

He had strawberries. She had pine-apples. We had almonds. 
fraise ananoi amande 

You had currants. They tad raspberries. They had grapes. 

grgseilU m. frambroise f. raisin m. pi. 



Auxiliary Verb Avoir* 



57 



SIBIFLE TENSES. 



FUTURE ABSOLUTE. 

j'aarai 
iu aoras 



il aura 
nous aurons 
-vous aurez 
ils auront 



tire shall have 
you will have 
thty will have 



I shall f or mil 

have 
thou thalff or 

wilt have 
he will have 



COMPOUHD TENSES. 



FUTURE ANTERIOR, OT COfRpOUflc/ 

of the future. 

I thaUy or * 
will have 
thou wilt 



j'aurai 
ta auras 
il aura 
Dous aurons 
vous aurez 
ils auront 



^eu 



have 
he will 

have 
we Aall 

have 
you thall 

have 
they will 

have 



>had 



Remark. In the following exercises, the addition 
of an adjective, after the substantive, will make bo 
change in the remark on the preceding exercise. , 

Preterit anterior. I had had very black ink. Thou 

fort 2 noir 3 encre f. I. 
hadst had honest proceedings. She bad had uncommon 

honnile 2 proe^di I rare 2 

graces. We had had very ripe grapes. You had had exquisite 
1 2 miir^ 1 exqui8 2 

melons. They had had ready n^oney. 
— m. 1 comptant 2 argent m. 1 

FuT&RE ABSOLUTE. I shall have studious pupils. Thou 

aja^liqu42elive m. 1. 
wilt have horrid pains. He will bave ridiculous ideas. 

horrible 2 peine f. 1 ridicule 2 ui^e 1 1 

We shall have useless cares. You will have true and real 

inutile 2 win m. I 2 r^el 3 

pleasures. They will have poignant griefs, 
m. 1. euisant 2 chagrin m. 1. 

Remark. But if the adjective precedes the sub- 
stantive, then de, or d', only is to be used. 

Future anterior. 1 shall have Had good paper. Thou 

paqrierm. 
wilt have had ezcallent fruit. She will have bad cbarGoing ' 

m. pi. charmant 

flowers » We shall have had good pens. Tea will have had 
Jleurs U plumt i 

9* 



n 



yfuxUiary Vtrh Avoir. 

CONDITIONAL. 






SIKPLK TENSES. 



FRE3BRT. 



j'aurob 
ta auroii 
il auroit 
nous aarions 
vou£ auriez 
lis auroient 

1 



I thouldf could, 
or %oould have 

thou ahould'st 
have 

hi should have 

we should have 
yon should have 
ihty sliovXd have 



COMPOVHD TENSES. 



PASTy or eomifowid of the con- 
dUional. 

/ should ^ 
have 

tkmskoUUPtt 

hate 
he should 

have 
we should 

have 
you should 

have 
they should 

have 



j'aaroid 

ta aarois 

il auroit 

nous BU- 
rious 
vous auriez 



^eu 



lis aoroient 



Tiat/ 



.jL. 



/ 



large buildings. They will have had fine clothes. 
grand bdiiment ta. superbe habit m. 

pRESEsiT OF THE coKDiTiQNAL. I shoulU bave fine eogray- 

grasare 
ings. Thou should'lt bave |)rolty playthings. He should 

f. joli jovjou ni. 

have immense treasures. We should have beautiful pictures. 

— tr4sor m. tableau m. 

You would bave pretty houses. They should have loog con- 

I. " * « 

versations. 
f. 

Remark. The preceding remark Jiolds good like- 
wise after a word expressing quantity, such as beati^ 
coup^ a great deal, great many ; pen, little, few ; plus, 
mare ; moins^ less ; trop^ too much, too many, etc, 
except hkn^ much, many, which requires duy de^ /«r, 
He l\ des. 

CoiTDiTioNAL FAST, I should bavc had a gnat deal ojf 

trouble. Thou would'st hayc had nwrt pleasure. He woUld 

jieine f. <k 

have had (a vast deoZ) of knowledge. ^V;« should have hifU 

injiniment connoissance f. pi. 
more opportunities of succeeding. You would certainly 
de occasion f. pi. riassir certainenwU ^ 



"» 



I 



Anxihary Verb Avoir. 

y. B. J'eusst euy iu euues eu, U e^ €u, ninu eustiam cu, i9us 
€unic» €Uf iU eustent eu, I should have had, etc. b also used for the 
cou^itioaal past. 



IMPERATIVE. 



Aie 

Qa'il ait 
Ayons 
AyeB 
Qu'ils aient 



Hate (thcu) 
Let him have 
Let UM have 
Have (yc) 
Let ihem have 



Imve had tnan$f advantages oyer him. Thex would have 

1 beaiuoup de avarUage mir lui 

had many enemies. 
bitn tnrumi. 

Observe that, when the word ia followed by Several 
substantives, the proper article and preposition must 
be repeated before each. 

fH^SBATiTE. Have complaisancei attentioo, and politeness. 

— ^f. igard m. pi. politesse i. 

■Let bim have modesty, and more correct ideas. Let her have 

—f 2 juste 3 1. 

more decency. Let us have courage and firmness. Have 
ditencA ' — m. ftrmeti f. u\i 

grtLvy soap) nice roast-beef, and a pudding. Let thetii 

ipras^ sovpef.l iin b&n rosbifm, poudhig m. m. 

iiave ale, rum, and punch. Let them have manners and conduct. 
€Ule i. rnih m. poncht m. f. mmirs f. pi. condnile t„ 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PuKstSiT- That I may have many friends. That thou mayVt 

beaucoup 
Itave good reasons to give him. That lie may have elevated 

donner lux eltv6 2 

sentiments. That we may have cograge and magnanimity.— 

— m. 1. bravouret — f. 

TiAt you may have delightful landscapes^ and beaulifut 

ddlicievx 2 paysagc m. pi. !• 
^e^-pieccs. That they may have more condescension anJ 
marine f. pi. ^ . — dame 

morn prepossessing manners. 
52 pr4vtnant 3 tnani^re f. pi. I- 
-5*itETERiT. Ti«it I may liave had wine, beer, and cider. 

tin m. hUr^, ^ Qf*^ **?' fi A 



n 



Auxiliary Verb Avoir. 

'cONDltlONAL. 



SINPLK 


TEK8E9. 


COUPOVKD TERSSS. 




rRE9BIIT. 


PAST, or compound of the con- 






diliotuU. 


j'aurob 


/ tkouldf could, 
or would have 


j'aaroid 




/ should ] 
have 




la auroifl 


thou thould'st 
hav€ 


ftt aurois 




tUuskakUPtt 

have 




il auroit 


ht should have 


il auroit 


>eu 


he should 
have 


m m 


nous aarions 


we should have 


nous au- 


we shoxdd 


had 






rious 




have 




VQMf auriez 


yon should have 


vous auriez 




you should 
have 




lis auroient 


they sfumld have 


ils aoroient ^ 




they should 




•\ 


. 


\. 




have 





.m JBm 



large buildings. Tbey will have had fine clothes. 
grand hdtiment m. superbe habit m. 

Present of the cosditiqbtal. I should have fine engray- 

graimre 
ings. Thou should'Jt have pretty playthings. He should 

i, joli jovjou m. 

have immense (reaaure;S. We should have beautiful pictures. 

— trisor m. tableau m. 

You would have pretty houses. They should have loog con- 

1. " " • 

versAtions. 
f. 

Remark. The preceding recnark holds good like- 
wise after a word expressing quantity, such as bemi- 
coup^ a great deal, great imny ; pen, little, few ; pins, 
more ; moinSf less ; trop, too much, too many, etc, 
except bien^ much, many, which requires Ju^ de^ /<f, 
He l\ des. 

Conditional fast. I should have had a great detcl (ff 

trouble. Thou would'st haiNs had more pleasure. He woUid 

•peine i. ^ ^ 

have had (a vast deal) of knowledge. ^a should have btfU 
^ infiniment connoissance f. pi. 

more op{)ortunities of succeeding. You woidd certainly 
dc occasion t pi. riassir ceTtaintmtJit ^ 



AnxxKary Verb Avoir* 

^. B. XeussB eu, iu euises eu, U e^ tUf nout eumona eu, ilvus 
€^uiia eti, ilt eunent ete, I should have had, etc. is also used for the 
coi^iitioaal past. 



IMPERATIVE. 

Aie 

Qu'il ait 
Ayons 

AjBZ 

Qu'ils aient 



Hate (ihau) 
Let him have 
Let UM have 
Have (ye) 
Let ihem have 



liave had manp advantages over him. Thejr would have 

I beaucoup de ataniage sur ltd 

had many enemies. 
bien ejimmi. 

Observe that, when the word is followed by Several 
substantives, the proper article and preposition must 
be repeated before each. 

fsirSBATivE. Have complaisance, attention, and politeness:. 

— ^f. ^gard m. pi. politttse i. 

Xet htm have modesty, and more correct ideas. Let her have 

— f 2 jiMle3 1. 

mgtre decency. Let us have courage and firmness. Have 
ddcencs • — m. ftrmeie f. un 

gravy soup, nice roast-beef, and a pudding. Let theoi 

irr.as2 sovpe {. I nn b9n rosbifm, poudtng m. m. 

have ale, rum, and punch. Let them have manners and conduct. 
idle j. raih m. poncht m. f. m<Kurs f. pi. eonduUe i\ 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

FfiEscsr- That I may have many friends. That thou may'bt 

beaucoup 
Duve good reasons to give him. That he may have elevated 

donner lui eltv6 2 

sentiments. That we may have courage and magnanimity.— 

— m. 1. bravourei. — f. 

Timt you may have delightful landscapes, and beautiful 

dMicitux 2 payiage m. pi. 1. 
se^-pieecs. That they may have more condescension anil 
marine f. pi. — duitct 

mere prepossessing manners. 
52 privtnant 3 mani^re f. pi. L 

-'Pitf.TEiiiT. Th^t I may iiAve had vpine, beer, and ctdifr. 

vm m. hitT^, je *7*^ '^ 



m 



Auxiliartf Verb Active. 



SENT£NC£S ON THE SAME VERB, WITH A NEGATIVE. 

In the fellowiilg sentences, the preposition Je, otd^^ 
is pat before the sabijlantiYey acceding as it begins 
with a Go&sonant or a vowel ; ne between the personal 
prondtm attid the verb, and/ia^, or pointy after the verb 
in th^^ simple tenses, and between the verb and the 
jparticiple in the compound tenses ; as, 



Je li*at pas de'livres. 
To n'avots pas de bian, 
£lie n*eut pas d*bonii6tet6, 
Noas n'arons pas au d'amiti^, 
Voiis n^avier pas ea de puissans 

amis, 
Its o*aaront pas d'ennemis re- 

doqtables, 



/ hm€ no books. 

Thou hadst no wett^h. 

She had no honesty. 

We have had no friendship. 

You had not had powerful 

friends. 
They unit not have formidable 
. enemiu. 



BXEHGISi;. 

INDICATIVE. Present. I have no precious medais. 

iss2 midaUle f. 1 . 

IVie have had no aseless things. Fretehit indefinite. 

inutile 2 chose f. 1. 
I have had no eonsianty. We have had generosity. 

lAiPEsrtcT. Thoa hadst not a beautiful park. Tou had no 

pare m. 
good cucumben. FttrpEiurEtrr. He had had no fine houses. 

eontmnbrA m^ f. 

They had hid no* money* FiiETERrr definite. He had not 

urgent ra. 
a skilful |ardeneri They had no carpets. Freterit an- 

hdbile ' ^ardinier m« taj^ m. 

TSRioR. Thou hadst had no complaisance. Tou had had no 

— f. 
great talents. Future absolute. I shall have no great bo- 
— -m. of- 

siness. We shall not have uncommon prints. Future 

faire f. pf. rare 2 edampe f. I 

i^TERioR. Thou shah have had no consolation. Tou shall not 

— f. 
have had quiet days. 

traaquiUe 2 m . 1. 



tmm^mmmmmmmmm^^^^'^ 
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COr^DITiONAL. Presxitt. He should not have bad 

mtxuvaia 
pictures. They should hav# no leis^re. PAftr. I -should have 
tabltau m. hiiir no. 

had no griefs. We should have bad no trOuUes. 

chagrin m. pi. pdiu f. pi. 

7MP£liATlV£. Have no impatience. Let him not have 

sing. — 

absnrd ideas. Let us not have dangerous connexions. Have 
absurde 2 f. pi. 1. =s2 /tatson f. L 

no socfa whims. Let them not have so whimsical a project, 
fd caprice ta. • bigarreZ projeim,!, 

SUBJUNCTIVE. Prxsxnt. That I may have no protectors. 

=m. 
That we nuiy have no success. Prxtskit. That he may have 

sijicets m. 
had no perseverance. That they may have had no valour. 

— f. bravBure f. 

Imperfect. That thou might'st have nO princ^les of taste. 

principe m* goM m. 
That you might not have a just reward. Pi^ferfect. 

juste rdcompense f. 
That I might have bad no good advice. That we might 

avis m. pi. 
have bad no news. 

Houvelfe f. pi. 



THE VKRB Avoir, IJ^fTERROGATIVELY AND AFFIRMA- 

TIVELT. 

In interrogations, the personal pronoun, accom- 
panied by a hyphen (-), is placed after the verb in the 
simple tenses, and between the verb and the partici- 
ple in the compound tenses, and, when the third per- 
son singular of the verb.ends with a vowel, for eupho- 
ny a / is added between it and the pronoun, preceded 
and followed by a hyphen, thus (-N). See likewise 
the remarks, page 99. 



Ai-je des livres? 

AvoiS'tu du bien ? 

Eut-elle de ThonnMet^ ? 

Avons-nous eu de bons conseils? 

Aviez-vous eu de la prudence ? j Had you had prxidence ? 

Aura-t-il de I'argent ? | Will he haoe monty ? 

Aura-t-elle eu des protecteurs ? | WUl she have had proleclors 



Have I books ? 

Hadst thou wealth? 

Had s/ie honesty f 

Have we had good counsels 
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Auxilvary Verb Atoirm 



EXEACISE. 



i?IDlCATIVE. PsxflBVT. Hut thou needles? Ukvt ^efk 

aigmllef, 
c/>loared maps? PBZTBBrra nrDiviHiTB. Have I had pens? 
ettlaiiM9coric f. 1. phme f. 

Have we bad convenient bonsee? fiirsaFECT. Had she silk? 
eommodt 2 f. 1. aoie (x 

Hed tbejr large buildings ? Plvperfbct. Had she pins ? 

grand hdlimenim. ipingU f. 

Had thej bad extensive fields ? Preterit defirite. Bad 

tpacUux 2 thmnp m. 1. 
he good shoes? Had thej looking-glasses? Preterit ahts- 

toulier f. mtrotr m. 

RioR. Hadst thou bad laee? Had yon had odoriferous 

denltlU f. odoTifiraxd 2 

sbrabs. ' FoTURB absolute. Shalt I have gold, silver, 
fir6iul« m. 1. m. argttUm. 

and p^atina. Shall we have (good lock?) Foturc akterior. 

plaiine m. bonhew m. 

Will she have had jo^ ? Will they have had company ? 

JQtc f eompaguie f. 

CONDITIONAL. Prxsbbt. Shonld'st thou have happy 

htureux 
momentB ? Shoold yon have good wine and nice cordials ? 

— m. ^ rut m. ^» 2 liqwur f. ] . 

Past. Should he have had uncommon fruits? Should they 

r«rs2 m. 1. 

have had rich clothes f 



THE SAME VERB Il^TERBOGAtlVELY ASP NEOATIVELT* 

. In sentences of this fornit observe the differeDt 
rules that are prefixed to the exercises on the verb, 
and in sentences simply interrogative, always pla<le 
ne at the beginning of sentences, and pas^ or pointy 
after the personal pronoon, whether in the simple or 
cQmpoand tenses. 



N'ai-je pas des livres ? 
N'avois-tu pas des amis ? 
N'a-t-elle pas beaucoup d'es- 

prit ? ^ 
N'avons-noas pas eu dtB bens 

precedes .' 



Bavt J no books f 

Hadtt ihou jm friends f 

Hut sht not a great dedl of 

Have we not maiittaineti a godft 
conduct f 



^^ 
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N'aviez-vous pas ea de noa- 

velles robes ? 
N*aura-t-il pasde ressources ? 
X^auroni-elles pas eu des con- i Will ihey hwot had no coMOla- 

solations? I tiantf 



Had you not had ntu g^n$ ? 
Wm he hoDe no ruouru* f 



\ EXERCISE. 

INDICATIVE. Fresejit. Hast thou no diamonds ? Have 

diamant m. 
vou no indulgent parents ? Fretebit indefinite. Hast thou 

— 2 — m. 1 
not had contempt, and even hatred, for that man ? Have 

m6pris m. mSmt haint f. h. asp. pour ett 

you not had better examples? lurERFECT. Had he not a 

meilleur exempU m. 
ri^d censor P Had they nut inattentive children i 

sivdre 2 canseur m. 1 =2 enfant m. 1 

PtuPEKFECT. Had I not had other views ? Had we not had 

autre vut ? f. pi. 
amethysts, rubies, and topazes P Preterit pefinite^ Vf^i 
amithtfslt f. rubis m. topase f. 

1 no great wrongs P Had we not perfidious friends ? Preterit 

tvrl m. perfide 2 1 

anterior. Had he not had too studied expressions ? Had 

2 recherdit 3 — f. 1 
they not had excellent models P Future absolute. Wilt thou 

— module ra. 

not have a more regular conduct ? Will you not have 

pliu 2 r^gU 3> conduiU f. 1 
t'ashionable gowns P Future anterior. Shall I have had ]>o 
a la mode 2 robe f. 1. 

sweetmeats P Shall we not have had a good preacher ? 
confitures (. predicateur m. 

COJNDrnONAL. Present. Should she not have clear 

clair 2 
and just ideas P Would they not have more extensive know- 

3 f. 1. 2. 6tenduZ con- 

ledge,?,. Fast. Should she h&v« had no patience ? 

uoiM^sdncesf. pi. 1 . " 

SliouI'd thjey have had no rectitude P ->_>«,«._ 

P* droilure f, 

10 






i 
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Auxiliary Verb tire. 





(XINJUOATiON OF THE AUXILIARY VERB 






itre^ to be. 








INFINITIVE. 

SIMPLE TENSES. | COMPOUND TENSES. 




etre 


PRE 

PRE 

Pj 


SENT. 

\t9be 


Avoir 616 


PAST. 

1 ta have been 

PASjr. 

having been 


«tant 

«*te 


PARTIC 

SENT 

\ being 

1ST. 

1 been 


;iPLES. 

^ ayant 6t6 

r 


rBE 
J« suis 
tu es 

i^ or elle est 
nous sommes 
vous dtes 


IWDIC- 

SENT. 

1 am 
thou art 
he, or she is 
we are 
y9U are 

they are 


ATIVE. 

PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 

j'ai \ I have 
tu as thou hast 
ila he has ^ 
nous avons > 6te we have > ^ 
vous avez you have ^ 
lis ont they have 

















EXERCISES. 

As interrogative and negative sentences will now be 
promiscuously intermixed, the scholar will observe, 
that the adverb, in the following exercises, is to be 
placed before the adjective ; and that whenever in 
interrogative sentences a substantive is the subject, it 
is to bo piaced at the head of the sentencej adding a 
proooon for the interrogation, immediately) after the 
verb ; as monfrere est4l venu ? is my brother come ? 

Present. I am very glad to see you. Art net tbou pleased 

aise de voir salisfait 

with that book .' Is she really amiable ^ We are 

de v6ritublement 

happy. Are not you too condescending P Are your friends 
heiireux complaisant 

still in London ? 
ancore d Londres 

Preterit indefinitk. Have not i teen constant ? Hast 



Auxiliary Verb iire. 
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SlIIPLX 


Txirsxfl. 


ni PERFECT. 


j'etoi« 


1v>aa 


tu 6teis 


thou wait 


U 6toit 


he wot 


nous ^tions 


ire were 


VOQS Mitz 


you were 


iki6toient 


they were 


PRETERIT 


DEFIVITE. 


je fas 


I was 


tufufl 


thou wast 


il fut 


he was 


noos fAmes 


we were 


voQfl fditefl 


you were 


ils fareot 


they were 



COMPOUND TEJrSEf. 



j'avois 
tu avois 
il avoit 
nous 4ivion8 
vous aviez 
ils avoient 



PLUPERFECT. 

had 



>^i^ 



litou hadtl 
he had 
we had 
you had 
they had 



PRETERIT ANTERIOR.* 



j'«US 

tu ens 
il eut 

nous eftmes 
Tous eCites 
ils eurent 



6t6 



I had 
thouhadit 
he had 
wehad 
you had 
they, had 



trfc 

J 



.^ 



Mk 



thon always been steady ? She has been faithful. HtiVB w« 

pos6 fidUe 

been firm and courageous ? Tou have been charitable. Have 

•Jerwie ^^ «wi» 

those men always been good and benevolent f 

btenfaitant 

IvFSRFECT. I was too busy to see you. Wast not thou 

oceup6 pour recevoir 
troublesome ? Was this girl idle f Were we not too untractable : 

importun fille paresteux tndocilt 

Tou were not quiet enough. They were vain, li|ht, and 

tranquUle^ assen 1 /. — frtvnU 

coquettish. 
coquette 

Fluperfjlct. I had hitherto been very indifferent. Hadst 

jusqu'alors insovieiant 

not thou been too imprudent? Had his wife been sufficiently 

— ipouse assez 

jnodest Jind reserved ? We had not yet been sufficiently 
assez ristrvi ; encore 



Pret. Akt. — Exercises »pon this tense 

would be as yet too complicated, as may be 

^REtf. «^ seen by this sentence ; a peine y eus-je ete cinq 

OH six minutes, qyfil arriva^ } had scarce been 

there five or six minutes, when he arrived. 



08 



Auxiliary Verb etre, 



SIMPLE TXHSES. 



FCTVRS ABSOT.UTE. 



je serai 
tu seras 
il, sera 
nous serous 
Tous serez 
lis seroDt 



I thali, or 

tct// be 
tfiou wilt be 

he will be 

we shall be 

you will be 

they will be 



COMPOUND TEICSE'-. 



j'aurai 



tu auras 
il aura 
nous aurons 
vous aurez 
Us auront 



rOTURB AKTKKIOR. 

^ / thall, or 1 
will have 
thou will 

have 
he will have 



Hiib 



*!■ ); r t'f ■• i' * 

' attentive. Had you been 

applifui 
. been grateful. 

reconnoiatatU, 



we shall have 
you will hate 

they mil 
have 



>betn 



envious and jealous ? 
= jalouz 



They had not 



Pbxtbkxt d«fikite. Perhaps I was not sufficiently 

Peut'itre que assee 

prudent. Wast thou discreet enough on that occasion? Was 

— discret 2 1 en — f. 

not that princess too proud ? We were very unhappy. Were 

—•eesse Aer 
not you too hasty ? They were not much satisfied. 
prompt fort satisfait 

Future absolute. To-morrow I shall be at home till 

Demain ches moi jusqu'a 

(twelve o'clock.) Wilt thou always be restless, brutal, and 

midi inquiet bourru 

sour? Will your father be at home this evening? 

chagrin Monsieur ehex lui , soir m. 

Shall not we be more diligent? You will always then be 

— , 3 done 2 1 

capricious, obstinate, and particular. Will not your scholars be 
quxnieiix opinidtre pointilleux 6colitr 

troublesome ? 
incommode 

Future anterior. Shall not I have been too severe ? Thou 

wilt have been too distrustful. Will not his sister have been 

difiant fttur 

whimsical and capricious ? Shall not we have been eager 
fantasqne ^ s= empress6 2 
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CONDITIONAL. 



SIMPLE TENSES. 



je serois 
ta serois 
il seroit 
nous serious 
vous sericz 
ils seroient 



PRESENT. 

I %kamid^ votmtd, or 
eouMAt 



thou would'st be 
he would be 
toe should be 
yon would be 
ihey would be 



GOMPOUITD TEirSES. 



j'aurois 
tu aurob 
il auroit 
Dous aurions 
vous auriez 
ils aaroieot 






PAST. 

/ tkould 

have 
tktuwtmUPit 

kavo 



Ut^ 



he would 

have 
we should 

you would 

have 
ihey would 

have 



> » 



( : 



Tne cbtidltidfiat past, J'euae 6l6, tu eusiet €(6, il eld iU, now 
elusions 6Uj tons eussies 6Uy ilt eusseni 6it, is also used. 



enough ? Will not you have been inconsiderate ? Will not the 

1 iudUcret 

judges have been just ? 

CoKi>iTiONAL PRESENT. I wouU -Bot be SO rasb. 

Um^raire 
Would';st thou be as consistent in thy behaviour as in thy lan- 

coTuiquenl dans eonduite f. pro- 

guage? Would not his son be ready in time ? Should we be 
porm. pi. Jils pr^t A 

always incorrigible ? You would not be disinterested enough. 

d4s%nUrtss6 2 1 
Would not tho;e ladies be always virtuous } 

dame vertuevx 

Fast. (Bad it not been for) your instructions, I should have 
saw coiwft7m.pl. 

been proud and haughty. Would'st not thou have been 

d6daigneux hautain 
malicious and sarcastic ? Would that man have been so 
malin ricaruvr tellement 

destitute of common sense ? Certainly we should not have been 
d<ipo\trtu bon uns 

so ridieulous. Would not you have i>een more kind and 
si ridicule doux pl%L» 

indulgent ? They would not have been so uneenteel. 
complaisant mMonnilc 

:. 10* 
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Auxiliary Verb (ire* 



IMPERATIVE. 



.*.- , K 



Sois 

Qall soit 
Soyons 
Soyes 
Qu'ils soient 



Be (thou'j 
Letkifn oe 
Let us he 
Be (ye) 
let them be 



SIMPLE TEZrSES. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

COVPOUHD TENSES. 



que > 
je sois 
tusois 
il soit 

nou0 soyons 
vous soyez 
ils soient 



PRESENT. 

that 



i tnayt emit 

ot should be 

thou may*st 

be 
he may be 

we may be 

you may be 

they may be 



que 



jaie 



tu aies 
iUit 

nous ayons 
vQus ayez 
ils aient 



PRETERIT. 

^ Uhat 



.616 



Tmayjfiani or 

^lould have 

thou may'st 

have 
he may have ^^^^^ 

we may have 

you may 

have 
they may 

have 



Be liberal, but with discretion. Do not he so lavish. Let 
sing- — avec — sing. prodigue 

us be equitable, humane, and prudent. Let us not be greedr. 

— humain — avidc 

Be economical and temperate. Do not be thoughtless. 
pL 6conome sobre pi. l^ger 

As the third person singular and plural of Ihc Jm- 
perative mood belong rather to the subjunctive, they 
are there cxeniplified. 

It has already been observed, that before the sub- 
junctive can form complete sense, it must be preceded 
by another verb. For the sake of brevity, therefore, 
complete sentences will only be given on the present 
tense. This remark applies alike to the four conju- 



«« 



Auxiliary Verb itre* 



Hi 



SIMPLE 


TEffSBS. 1 


COMPOUND 


TENSES. 




IHPERFBCT. 


PLUPERFECT. 




que 


that 


que 




that -] 




je fusse 


I migfit, or 
could be 


j'eusse 




I mightf or 
could 




tu fusses 


thou mighl*st 


tu ensses 




thou mighVst 


>• 


nru 


be 
he might be 


ileCit 


>Hk 


he mi^ht 
we might 




nous fassions 


we might be 


nous eus- 




«3 






sions 








voos fussiez 


you might be 


vons eussiez 




you might 




ils fussent 


thetf might be 


ils eussent 




they miglit 





Presert. Is it possible I can be so credutoius ? They wish 

— * — le On disirt 

thou may'st be more modest. Is it possible she can be so 

modeste * 

obstinate ? They wish we may be more assiduous. ^ It is not 
enlit6 assidu * On* 

expected you should be timid. ft is feared they may be 
i'atttnd limide On * craint 7ie 

guilty. 
coupaMe 

Preterit. That I may have been so hasty and impatient. 

emporl6 si — 
Thou may'st have been so bloated with pride. That she may 

bovffi dt 
Jiave been so fickle. That we may have been so headstrong. 

volage itiu 

That you may have been so covetous. That Ihcy may hnv* 

^ atare 

been so unreasonable. 
d6raisonable» 



Observe, the verb elre serves as an auxiliary to con- 
jugate the passive verbs through all their tenses, the 
compound tenses of the pronoininal verbs, and those 
of about fifty neuter verbs. 

Imperfect. That I might not be humane and generous\ 

humam === 

That thou might'st be more careful. That she might ndt be so 

soigneux 
arrogant That we might be victorious. That you might not be 

so stern. That they might not be so cruel. 
sMre — 



n 2 Of the Regular Ptrhs. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 
IN er. 

1. In verbs ending in -ger, the e is preserved in 
those tenses where g is followed by the vowels a or 
0, in order to preserve to this letter its soil sound ; as 
mangeantj jugeons^ je negligeau 

2* In verbs ending in -cerj for the same reason, a 
cedilla is put under c, when followed by a or o; as 
sugant, plagonSy peffagau 

3. In verbs ending in -oyer and -wycr, they is chan- 
ged into i before a mute e / as femploie^ il essme^pap- 
puieraii il nettoieroit. 

4. This practice is extended by some to verbs in 
-ayer^ and -eyerj as ilpaie^ pessaierau elk grasseye^ or 
grasseie. 

5» In some few verbs ending in -eier and -eter^ the 
/ and t are doubled in those inflexions, which receive 
an e mute after these consonants, as from appeler^ il 
appelle^ trom jeter^je jetterai, etc. 

G. The first person singular of the present of the 

indicative changes e mute into acute e in interrogative 

^sentences. This remark is also applied to some verbs 

of the second conjugation ending in -i'?«V, -/rtV, and 

' -///• ; as neglige-je ? aime-je ? offre-jt ? cueilU-je ? 



EXERCISK. 

PtuPiiRFKCT. That I might have been more studioas. That 

thou miglit'st have been more circumspect. That she might 

txTconsptci, 
have been more attentive to her duty, lliat we might have 

sr= devoir m. pi. 

been less addicted to pleasure. That you might have beeu 

iicri d art. m. pi. 

more assiduous and more grateful. That (hey might have 

assida plus reeonnoitiant 

l>een less daring. 
hardu 
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rr 






PAIUOIOM, OR MODEL. 



INFINITIVE. 



SIBCrLE TENSES 



I 



COMTOUVD TEirSXS. 



parl-er 



PREflfiKT. 

I to iptak. 



PAST. 

avoir pari^ | to havt ipoiben 



PARTICIPLES. 

PRESEHT. "J PAST. 

parl-unf ^\V^^^ Xa^antparU \hmng^oken 

parl-^ m. -de f. | tpoken J 

REMARKS* 

1. All the regular verbs of the First Conjagation 
adopt the terminations of the verb /^ar/er; tlxam. 

aron-er 

d^fray-onf 

d^dommag-d 

renvoi-« 

renouvel'les 

grassey-e 

chaog-eofif 

|app6l-fenf 

And so on through th^ whole verb* 

2. Adverbs, with few exceptions, must be placed 
after the verb, in simple tenses, and between the aux- 
iliary and the participle, in compound tenses, when 
this adverb is only a single word* 

3. The remarks prefixed to the exercises on the 
verb avoir^ when de is to be placed between the verb 
and the substantive, ought to be attended to. 

4* The article the, after the verb, must always be 
expressed in French, though often understood in 
English* 



parl-er 


aim-er 


expliqn-er 


parl-an< 


annonq-onf 


engag-eonf 


parl-d 


agr6-d 


d6cri-d 


je pari-e 


dans-e 


ignor-e 


to parl-e5 


d!n-e« 


rejet-lc# 


il ]>arl-e 


cfaant-e 


b^gai-a 


nous parl-oni 


ber^-ofu 


choy-oRS 


TOU8 parl-es 


r^gD-e« 


essuy-es 


ils parl-enf 


caress-eni 


ennu-ten^ 



EXERCISE. 

INDICATIVE PRESENT. I willingly ffive 

volontters aonntr 



that plaything to 
jovjou m. 



IIG 
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rff-' •^ 



SIMPLE TENS2B. 


COMPOUITD TEirsXS. 




PRXTBIUT DXFIHITB. 


PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 




je parl-oi 


itpoke 


j'eos 




Ihad ] 




tu parl-cu 


thiutpokiit 


tu ens 




(houh(»dsl 




il parl-a 


ht spoke 


ileut 




he had 




noas parl- 


ire spoke 


nous eCiines 




we had 


►g 


Ames 




>parl-e 






Tons parl- 


!f§u spoke 


voos etHea 




you had 


3 


itei 












iU pari- 


they spoke 


lis earent 




they had 




ircm 




« 




^ 





Preterit dsfiiiite. Did I not gladlyjl , $ive 

* avee plaisir de art. 

peaches and flowers to my nei^hboors ? Thou for- 

piche f. pi. pr. art/Ieurt f. p). voisin m. pi. ow 

fottest an essential circumstance. Did not your coasin 
litr esserUiel 2 dreoastance f. 1 * 

relate that charming history with (a great deal) of grace ^ 
raconter — matU =f. avec beaueoup 

He lightly judged of my intentions. Did we not show 

Ug^rement juger * — * montrer de 

courage, constancy, and firmness ? Did 

art — m. pr — art. =sf. pr — art f. * 

you visit the grotto and the grove ? They did not gene- 
visiter grotte f. bois m. * ^cv«'- 

rously ibrgive their enemies. 
reusement paj^nner d 



Preterit aUterior. I had soon wasted my money, 

bientdt manger argent m. 

and eihausted my resources. Had'st tbou very soon reinforced 

ipuiser ressouree f. * rite renforctr 

tby party ? Had not Alexander soon surmounted all ~ 

partt m. Alexandre surmonter tous art. 

obstacles? We had not soon enough shut the shutters, and 
=m. pi. t^ 1 assez 1 fermer volet 

(let down) the curtains. Had you not quickly dined ? 

haisser rideimx prompttment diner 

In the twinkling of an eye, they had dispersed the mob. 



Dans * un elin 



ttil 



disperter populace 



FcTORE ABSOLUTE. I shall relieve the poor. \ViI> 

soulager pauvre ra. pi. 
thou faithfully keep that secret ? Will he consult 

fi'UUment garder — m^ cojisulier de ar 
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SIMPLE TEVSES. 



FUTURE ABflOLUTE. 

/ tkall^ or 
will speak 



je paxl-trai 
ta parl-eroj 
il parl-era 
nous parl-erons 
Yous parl-er«« 
its parl-eroii< 



thou ihalt 

tpeak 
he shall 

speak 
we shall 

speak 
you rskall 

ipeak 
ih(^ shall 

sptak 



COVTOUND TZVSES. 



FUTURE ANTERIOR. 



janrai 
tu auras 
il aura 
nous aurons 
vous aurez 
lis auroQt 



^parl«^ 



/ skall, or 1 

witl 
ihou shall 

ht shall 

/ 
we shall 

you sKall 

they shall 



r 

^•5 



9 



ealightened judges ? He will support yon with all his credit. 
ndaird 2 juge 1 appuyer Je — H^. 

We shall not prefer pleasure to glory, and riches to 

prifirerKTi, ta, art. f. art. pi. art. 

haaour. By such a conduct, will you not afflict your falhei' 

iel2 I conduite f. 3 affliger 

and mother ? Will they astonish their hearers ? 
pron. 6lonner auditeur m. pi. 

Future ahtekior. I shall soon have finished this hook. By 

achever m. 

thy submission, wilt thou not have appeased his anger? Will 

soumission f. appaiser colere f. 

the king have triuoipfaed over his enemies ? We, perhaps, shall 

iriompfier de 2 1 

not ha^ rewarded enough the merit of this good man. 

rieompenser tidtiie m. de Inen 2 1 

Will you not have flown to his assistance P Will our servants 

voler secours ta. domesHiqui m. 

have brought money ^ 

appoTler de art argeisl 

CoRDiTioffAL PRESENT. ShouU I form coBjectures 

fartner de art. t pi. 

wifliout number ? Thou would'st not avoid so great a danger ^^ 
nomln'e m. ^vUer 8 8 14'' 

Would not his attorney (clear up) that business f We would 

prceureur dikroniUer affaire f. 

idf'ive away) the importunate. Would you not discover 

cfmner itf^ortun m. pi. dicoUer 

a 






US 
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COf^DlTIOI^AL. 



SIMPLE TENSES. 



COMPOUND TEirSES. 



FRE8SKT. 

je parl^«raM]/ thovld, 



tu pBtl-erois 
il pafl-eroit 

no as parl- 

erhns 
Tous pari- 

eriez 
ils parl- 



wouid, or 

could tpeak 
thou sfiould'sl 

tptak 
h€ should 

speak 
ire should 

speak 
you should 

speak 
they should 



j'aurois 

tu aurois 
U Buroit 
nous auriops 
vous auriez 
ils auroient 



PAST. 



> pfiirl-d 



/ Mou/d, 
wouldf or 

could 

thou $kould?$t 

h6 should 
we should 
you should 
they should 



eroient | speak 

J*eusse parli; iu eusses parli^ il e&t parU, nous eassions parM, 
eussiezparle, itseusseni parU, is also used for the coaditieoal 
This remark holds good for every verb. 



« 



ft 

o 



past. 



that atrocious p!ot? They would not unravel the cUie of 

alroce 2 tomplot m. 1. dimeter fil m. 

that intrigue, 
-f. 

I'ast. I sUould have liked hunting, filsljiag, and \£e 

aimer art. chasse i. art. pSche f. 
(country. WouTd'si fhou not have played ? Would he not have 
rjimpagne f, jouer 

}i»owed to the company ? Would we gladly have praised his 
iuluer * . eompagnie f. avec plaisir 2 louer I 

oriiie and incivility ? You would have awakened 

orgtteU m. pron. maUtonn£let6 f. ^geti|j^ • 

tivery^ body. Would those merchants have paid (heir detH^ 
tout le monde marchaiid payer rfe/fc f.|yl: 

ImpekatiVe. In all thy actions, cpnsolt the light of 

Datis --*(. p). eonsulUr luM^riAtt 

reasob. Never ^ield to the violence of thy pussions^ 

f. te abandonner — f. — 

Let uj5 love justice, peace, and virtue, hat us not 

art. — f, art' f. art. f. 

frca$e to work. Sacrifice your own interest to th'e 

e^sstr de IrataiUer Sacrifier " * tw/c/l/ «. pj. 
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IMPERATIVE. 

parl-e* 1 vptak (Ihou) 

qu'il parl-e let him tpeak 

parl-ofu let us speak 

parl-ea; J speak (ye) 

qu'ils parl^mt | let them speak 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

SIMPLE TCNSES. I OOMPOUBD TEKSXS. 



que 
je parl*e 

ta par1-e« 

il par|-e 
nous pari- 
' ions 
vous parl-tejer 

lis parl*en/ 



PRESENT. 

that 



I may, or can 

speak 
thou may^st 

speak 
he may speak 
we may speak 

you may 

speak 
they may 
I speak 



qae 
j'aie 

tu aies 

Uait 
noas ayons 

voas ayez 

lis aient 



PRETERIT. 

^ thfU 



fiB 



/ may, or can 

thou may'st 

he may 
ue may 

you may 

they may 






public good. X>o Dot omit sucji useful and intere^t- 

2 bien 1 * ndgHger dc art, si utile 2 intdres- 

ing details. 
sant 3 — m. pi. 1 

SpBJUircTiTE pRESiiNT. That I .may not always listen to 

icouter •' 
a severe censor of my defects. That thou may*st find 

— 2 = m. 1 fUfavi m. pi. trouver 

re^ friends. That he may adorn his speeches with the graces 
de vrai parer discours de 

of a pure diction. That she may remain in her houdoir. 

— 2 — f . 1 tester . m. 

That we should so hastily condemn the world. That you 

li^hrement condamner monde m. 
may poQt incessantly. That they may work more willingly. 
bonder sans cesse travailler plus volontitrs 

* Rem. The second person singular of the impera- 
tive of this conjugation, and likewise of some verbs of 
the second ending in -x?n>, -/nV, -/ir, take s after e, be- 
fore the words y and en, as portes-en a tonfrere^ carry 
some to thy brother; offres-en a ta saur, offer some 
,to thy sister ; cueilles-en aussi pour toi^ gather some 
alike for tjiyself ; apportes-y tes livres^ bring there thy 
t>o.0ks. 



J so 
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SIHPLE TEmiS. 



IMPKRFECT. 



que 



je pwhcuse 

(u pBtl-astes 
i\ phrl'dt 

nous parl-a5- 

nmu 
voos parl-aj- 

si€M 
lis parl-a<- 

sent 



that 

Imigfit,eouldt 

or would 

speak 
thou might' st 

speak 
he might 

speak 
we might 

speak 
you might 

speak 
Ihey might 

speak 



COMPODKD TKNflEj:. 




rUJPKRFJCCT. 




que 




that 




j'evsse 




I mighty 
touldy or 
would 




tu eaues 




thou mighVst 






tJ 


' 


c* 


il eftt > S. 


he might } ^ 




Cb. 




*t- 


nous eussions 




we might 


• 


vous eussiez 




you might 


■ 


ils eussent 




(hey might 




s 




d 





P&ETXRiT. That I may have caressed insolence, and 

earresser art. — f. 
flattered pride. That thou may'st have added nothing to 
flatter art. ajouter 

that work. That he may have carried despair into tiie 

ouvragem. porter art. d6s$spoir m. dans 

soul of bis friend. That we may have blamed a conduct 
dme *■ bldnur conduite f. 

so prudent and so wise. That you may have exasperated so 

— sage exasp^rer 

petulant a character. That they may not have (taken advau- 
— 2 earacthe m. 1 profiicr 

tage) of the circumsrances. 
drconslance f. pi. 

Imperfect. That I might not copy his example. That thou 

imitcr exempli m. 
migbt^st (gtve itp) perfidious friends. That he might inhabit 

abandonner de art. — </c 2 hahiter 

a hat instead of a palace. That we might fall -at the 

ehaumiire f. au Heit palais m. tombcr d 

feel of an illegitUnate king. That you might respect the laws 
piedm. ilUgitime2 I respecter /oi f. pi. 

'of your country. That they might not speak at random. 

pays m. ^ ^ort el d tr avers 

PLUPERfECT. That I might not have burnt that work. That 

hrtder m. 



"/ ... 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 



Consentir 

(I6menUr 

desservir 

doroiir 

endormir 

inentir 

partir 

pressenfir 



lo consent 
to give tht He 
to clear the table 
to sleep 
to lull asleep 
to lie 
to set out 
to foresee 



tt> fall asleep again 

to set out. again f to rejplj/ 

to reperU 

to resent 

to go out again 

to feel 

to serve 

lo go out 



IN ir, 
<R&M. This conjugation is divided into four branches. 

Tlie first, which contains a great many verbs, in- 
<:ludes all the regular verbs terminated in tV, which do 
not fall under the three other branches'. 

The second contains only the seventeen following 
verbs in mir, tir, vir : all the others belong to the first 
branch. 

se reDdormir 

repartir* 

se repentir 

ressentir 

ressorlir'* 

sentir 

servir 

I ^j sortir 

i-edprmir \ti) sleep again 

^Repartir, to set out again, to reply, and ressorlir^ to 
go out again, must not be confounded with repartir^ to 
distribute, and ressortir, to belong to, which two last 
belong to the first branch, as well na asservir, to en- 
slave, and assortir^ to match ; which were erroneously 
given as derivatives of servir 9i\\A \sortir. 

The third branch contains the verbs couvrir, to co- 
ver ; offriry to offer ; ouvrir, to open ; souff^rir, to suf- 
fer, and their derivatives. 

The fourth branch contains the verbs^/mir and venir, 
and their derivatives : respecting which the learner 
must observe, that tenir and ail its derivatives are con- 
jugated with axoirin their compound tenses; whereas 
venir, and its derivatives, are -conjugated with itre ; 
except : i&tj prevenir and sttbvenir^ wbic^i take avoir ^ 
2dly, convenir, whicJh talces avoir when it signifies in 
mil J and eire, when it signifies to agree ^ 3dly, siontrt- 
venir, which takes indifferently avoir or Stre. 



Akpn migbt'st not bave contemplated tbe Iwavties of th« country. 

' iotttempler = campagne 

II* 
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That lie might have perfected his nalaral qualilles. That 

ptrfeciionner — r«/ 2 =f. pi. 1 
we might not have gained the victory. That you might have 

remportcr =f. 
enchanted the pablic. That they might have struck their 

— Ur — m. 

enemies with fear. 

de eraiitte. 



PARADIGMS 

INFINITIVE. 



BRANCH 1. 

punish 
pun-i'r 



Simple 

Comp. 

pres. 

Comp. 

:partic. 



PRESENT. 

BRAirCH 2. BRAKCH I 

I to feel I to open 

Participle freskht. ' 

I feeling I opening 

I sen-tant \ ouv-ra7i^ 

PARTICirLE PAST. 

\fell I opened 

I s^n-/i I ouv-er£ 

to have punished ^ 

avoir pun-i \felt | opened 

having punished f sen-/i | ouv-ert 

ayaut pun-* j 



Simple ^ J; 

^ "*/'**' ^ pun-tssarU 



BRAWCH 4. 

I to hold 
\-enir 



punished 
puo-t 



I 



holding 
i-enant 

heU 
t-emi 



held 
i-env 



^ I ptimiJt 
je pun-Zs 
tu pun-ia 
Sitn.i il pun-i/ 

nous fiixtk'issons 
vous puD-mejsr 
ils pun-men/ 



i^;dicative. 

PRLSSMT. 

feel 

seu-ff 

sen*« 

sen-/ 

$en'totis 

sen-ies 

seu-/en$ 



open 
ouy-re 


hold 
i'iens 


ouv-rts 


i'iens- 


ouy-re 


X-itH{ 


ouv-rons 


Veno'as 


ouv'fez 


i-enez 


ouv-n7U 


i-ienntnf 



Indicative. Presekt. I choose this picture. I feel all 

choitir tableau m. 

the unpleasantness of your situation. Whence comest thou : 



d6nairr6ment m. 



d'ok 



vemr 



Does he thus defiue that word? Does his mother (go out) sy 

aiHsi d^finir mot m. sorlir 

soon ? Do we not (set off) for the country ? Do yuu not 
iot partir eampagne f. 

pity his sorrows ? Do you not (tell a lie ?) They (are 
compalir d, mat m. pi. meniir 

jtimshing) at this moment. They (act contrary) to your orders. 
^ir dans *,eivt — m. contrevenir ardre, 

'* Imperfect. I fofl4«ed his sou! against the <Jangers cii 

prununir conirc — - 
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TKtTttar IirOEFI5I7£. 



n^^^ $ ^ A*P« Punished 



pun-t 



'^ ( je puQ-woM 



Corn*. ^ I'x'^.P'"'^^'^ 
( J avois pun-i 



IMFERFECT. 

Ifetl 

I sea-/otJ, ^ 

PLUPERFECT. 

I /.ft 

I 8en-/i 



opened 
ouv-ert 



open 
oav-rot# 



opened 



Simple < 



'' [punished 
je pnn-if 
tu pun-u 
il pun-i/ 
nous p\in-imes 
vous pun-l/e« 
ils pun-trenf 



PRETERIT DZFXiriTE. 



held 
t-entt 

i-enoif 

held 
i-enu 



felt 


opened 


held 


sen-tU 


ouv-rw 


i'ins 


sen-<u 


oav-n5 


t-irt« 


sen-/tV 


ouv-ri/ 


t-lMf 


sen-rtmej 


ouv-nm;C4 


t-^mnf5 


seQ-/t<e« 


ouv-H/e* 


t-irt/e* 


sen-h'ren^ 


oav-r»Vc7ii 


t-t?jrcHt 



seduction. I served my friends warmly. Did'st not 
art. — f. tervir avec cfiakur 

tlioo amuse him with fair promises ? He complied (at last) 

etUretenir de beaupromesse f. pi. consentir enfin 

wltu the wishes of bis family. Did we not frequently 
a ddsir m. pi famille f. frequemment 

Wftrn oar friends of the bad state of theii* affairs ? Did wc 
auertir itai 

sleep then ? Did you not belie your character r Dli| 
Vormir alors dimentir caracUre m. 

not the enemies invade an immense country ? Did the 

invMr — 2 pays m. 1 

wild beasts often (come out) from the bottom of 



jaucase 2 bite f. 1 souv&nt soriir 



fond ffl. 



their mountains ? 
montagne 
Preterit. I sofiened my father by my submission. I 

fl6chir soumission f. 
foresaw that terrible catastrophe. Thou did'st not (come again) 

pretseniir . — 12 — f. 1 revenir 

as thou hadst promised. He did not succeed through 

couVhie U ind-2 promis reumr par 



N. B. Only the first person of thos^ tonscs, which 
are invariably corvjugated alike, will now ha given j 
the scholar will easily supply the rest. 
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'^ \ j'eus pan-* | sen-h 



PRKTBBIT AUTEBIOR. 

I Opened 



FUTURE ABSOLUTE. 



simpu I r 



fed 



I shallpunuh \jeci \ open 

FUTURE ANTERIOR. 



pun-irot I seu'tirai \ ouv-nrai 



^ ( / ihall have fjuniAed I felt 



opened 
ouv-crt 



CONDITIONAL. 



I held 
I t-enu 

I hold 
i'iendrai 



held 

ienu 



nmple J f^^^onldpunUh 



pun-irou 



rRB«ENT. 

feel 
sen-tirois 



open 
ouv-nrot« 



hold 
i'iendrois 



thoughtlessness. Did his daughter not (set out again) 

etourdtrie f. repariir 

immediately P Did not Alexander sully his glory by his pride ? 
xur-le'Chnmp ternir 

Did we (go out) of the city before him ? We never betrayed 

tilU f. nvant lui irahir 

that important secret. Did you not agree to trust 

— 2 — ml consenlir do votis en rapnofUr 

to me ? They served their country with courage. Did the 

moi pays — m. 

ancient philosophers enjoy great consideration ? 

philosophe m. pi. jouir de un ~ f. 

FtfTUBT.. Shall I not obtain this of you ? What will he 

ohtenir tela de que de- 

come of thee, if I forsake thee ? Will he not •mbeUisK 
renir * iu abandonner embellir 

\A% country seat ? He will not sleep quietly. 

mahon de campagne f. iranqvillemenl 

Shall we consent to that ridiculous bargain ? With 

2 marM m. 1 avee do art. 

time and patienee^you will compass your end. We 

m. pr. art. f. venir h bout de des$ein m. 

frhall not sully the splendour of our life by an unworthy action. 

6elatm. indigne2 —1 

Will those men enrich their country by their industry ? Will- 

enrichir payt indusirki 

not our friends otter us their assi-taoce f 
ujfi'ir secourt 
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rAflT. 



^ J ^ «AottW have punished | feli 



I opened 



Simple ^ 



( punish (thou) 

pan-is 

qu'il pun-use 

pun-<CNm« 

pun-uiear 
^ qa'ils pan«iu<enf 



IMPERATIVE. 



feel 

sen** 

sen-fe 

sen-ton^ 

sen-tez 

student 



open 

ouv-re 

oav-r« 

oav-roTw 

otiv-r«sr 

our-rent 



\held 
I i'tnu 

hold 

t-iens 

i'ierme 

i-enons 

l-enes 

i-ienneni 



CoKDiTiONAL. I woold Open the 'door and the window. 

porte f. finitre f. 

I should still cherish life. Would 'st not thou ,interpose in 

ehirir art. intervenir 

that «fia!r ? Woirid my brother (set off again) without taking 
f. repartir sans prendre 

l«ave> of us P Ton Would not succeed In injuring hiim in the 
cong6 parvenir d nuire hH 

paolic opinion. Conld'st thou soflen that flinty heart ? 
—2 -— f. 1 iUtendrir rfc roeher 2 1 

Coold tiiey foresee their misfortune ? Would men always 

pressentir malheur art. 

(grow old) without growing wiser, if they reflected on 

vieillir sans devenir \nt-l r6jUchiTind,-2 mr 

the shortness of life ? 
bri^veii f. . art. 



Impkratits. 



Support 
soulenir 
Do not 



Shudder with horror and terror. 

frimir de = de ejfroi m. 

tliy character in good and bad fortune. 

art. dans art. mauvais — ^f. 

Q.btain thy point but by means consistent with 
parvenir d fin f. pi. que des moyens que avoue 2 * ^art' 
delicacy. Let us feed the poor. Let us gain 

dSlicatessel nourir m. pL ^obtenir wrt. 

glory by our perseverance. Let us not divulge our secrets 
=f. — d6couvrir — 

to evenr body. Never submit to so unjust a yoke. Do not 

tout le monde fiichir sous 2 joa/g m. I 

maintain so absurd an opinion. Do not (come upon us) again 
souienir ^^e 2 --f. 1 survenir plus 

(in that unexpected manner.) 
ainn d VimpromU. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 



^tin. 



that I may punith 
que je pun-tiM 
^ue tu pan-isses 
quU pun-tMe 
qae pous pun-uttom 
que vous pun-issUs 
^ (ju'ils pun-itttrU 



riLESENT. 

fed 
wxi'U 
sen-fet 
sen-te 
aen-tions 
sen-liez 
sen-ient 

PRETSRIT. 



open 

ouv-re • 

ouv-re* 

ouv-re 

ouv-nofu 

ouvriez 

ouY-rent 



"* \ que j'aie pun-t | sen-f* 



opened 
ouv-er/ 



hold 

i'ienfit 

i-ienjkts 

i-ienne 

t'emonf 

i-eniez 

i'imntnt 



held 

i-enu 



Sim. 



' that I might punish 
que je pun-«Me 
que tu pun-isset 
qu'il pun-i< 
que nous pun-issions 
que vous pun-issiez 
qu'ils pun-is»eti< 



IMPERFECT. 

fed 

sen-tisse 

nen-tisiea 

een'tU 

seo'tittions 

seu'tisfiez 

aen-tiuent 



open 

ouv-mse 

ouv-Tiues 

ouv-r<^ 

ouv-mstent 

ouv-rufieff 

oav-rusen^ 



t-insse 

i^naes 

t'int 

i-inuions 

i-inasiez 

t'inateni 



PLUPERFECT. 



Camp. [ ^ "^^H ''«*'" f^niilud | /e/^ . 
'^ i que J aie puni | senti 



opeiud 
Guvert 



held 
tend 



SuBJUircTivE PRESEivT. That I may never -blemish my re- 

fUtrir 
putatioo. That I may (be beforebaud) with such dangerous 

f. pr6vetiir de art. li =2 

•enemies. 1 will not have thee (go oat) this morning. That lie 

1 veux que iu sub-1 matin m. 

may not enjoy his glory. That he may not obtain his 

de ==f. . parcenir A 

ends. That we may become just, honest, and virtuous. 

fin f. pi. devenir honnite vertxteiix 

That you may punish the guilty. That you may return 

coupabte pi. repenir 

covered with laurels. That they may establish 

cowert de lawrier m. pi. Slablir de art. 

wise and just laws. That they may agree about, the 
2 8 1 convtnir de 

conditions. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 

IN -OtV. 
I^ARAIXIGH* 

This conjugation contains only seven regular verbs^ 



«vhicb are : 

perc-ci?(wr 

aperc'eroir 

t:ooc-erotr 



to rueive 
to perceive 
to conceive 



dec-etoir 

d-evoir 

red-evoir 



to deceive^ 

to oice 

to ow« agaiii 



And recevoify whieh serves as paradigm. Pereevoir is a law term, 
anti apercevoir 1$ often reflected. 

Observe. In verbs ending in -cevqir the c, to pre- 
serve the soft sound of that letter, takes a cedfi7/a, when 
followed by 0, or u. 





INFINITIVE. 


SIMPLE TEfTSES. { 


COMPOUND TENSES' 




PRED&NT. 


PAST. 


rec-cfoir 


to receive 


avoir req«u to have receivti 




PARTK 


:iPLES. " 




PRESENT. 




Fec-tvant 


1 receiving 

PAST 


ayant re^-u' | having received 


i-cqn* 


1 rutived 





Imperfect. That I might stan the whole neigbbourboo4- 

itourdir 2 tout 1 voisinage m. 
That I migbt not (bring about) my designs. Tbat tbou 

venir d bcrut de projct m. pi. 

aiigbt'st (tell a wilful lie.) Tbat be might not bear 

mentir de dessein pritn6dU6 souttniir 

01$ disgrace with firmness. Tbat we might disobey tbe laws. 

— f. fermcti dtwbitr d 

That we might belong to that great king. Tbat you m.iglrt 

appartenir 
renounce your errors and prejudices. Tbat they migbt 

revenir de = pr. Tpvon. prijugi 

weaken the force of their reasons. That Cb«y might bold 

affoiblir f. raiSQUMment (cnir& 

xLTu iB^st absurd ideas. 
2 1 
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INDICATIVE. 



8I1IPLX TSirscs. 



PBSSEVT. 



/ recetre, etc. 

tu re^-ot* 
il n(i'OU 



we reettve 
nous rec-evmu 
▼oas rec-eves 
Us re^'oivtnt 



IMPSBFSCT. 

/ did recf tre | ue did receive 
je rec-evou 



nous rec-evionj 



COMPOUND TXNSX9. 



FUrrBRIT INSBFIHITX. 



tu as, etc. 



/ have reeeivtd 
thou, etc. 



PRXTXRIT DX7ISITE. 



/ received 
je rc^Htt 
ttt re^-Vf 

il re<i'VU 



we received 
nous ve^-^et 
votts re-^iifei 
ils re^-vreNl 



PLVFXXFECT. 

j*avois req-u 1 1 had received 

PRXTXRIT ANTSRIOR. 



j'eus re^-u 
ta eus, etc. 



Thad received 
ih^Uf etc. 



■^fc. —I** ^fc » ■■ wi#« 



EXERCISE. 

laoiOATiVE PBxaxxt, I perceiye the summit of tbe 

aperuvoir tomnut 

Alps covered with perpetual snow. What gratis 

,9lpes f. pi. de 6temel 2 neige f. pi. 1 rec^n'^ 

tude dost thou not owe to her who (has discharged) 

noittance f. devoir celU 1 ^ remplir 3 

(the dutyr of a mother) (to thee) (in th>' infancy) •? X>o#s 

6 prhde 4 3 

your scholar understand well that rule which is so simple ? 

Scalier eonctvair bien ^^S}^ i, * ^ 

We do not owe a large sum. Do you not perceivia the 

d^otr gro9 $9mmt f. 
snare P . Ou^t firm and courageous men to yield U} 

piege^m* dcvoirSdesl 3 =s4 ,. 2 * ceder 

circumstances ? 
Hl^. circonttanee. 



Impxrpbct.* dm 1 not recaire him kindly ? Did ij^ 

U avcQ amiiii 
see the castle from suoh a di^taiu;^ i We did not re* 



aperctvoir 'chdteau 



loin 



re^ 



.4;eive our income. Did you not ^reeeire great civiUties ^ 

(Xtoir rccenu m. pi. '- . ^..z 



de 



honn^Ut 



V S 
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SIMPLB TENSKS. 



FUTURE ABSOhUTK. 

I thalX receive I we, etc. 

je rec'tvrai \ nous rec-evrons 



COMPOUND T<H8X8. 



J Mirai re^-u 



/ ^iM hate rt- 
ceived 



CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

J jhoufd receive I u/e shoxdd, etc. 
je rec-evrou | nous rec-em'on< 



PAST. 

j'aurois re^-u I I thwld have 
ta, etc. J received 



qu'il re^i-Qive 



receive ihou 
let him receive 



IMPERATIVE. 

recevofu 
ree-eres 



let us reuive 
receive ye 
Ut them re- 
ceive 



Did those tyrants conceive all 
f. pi. iyran concevoir 



blackness of their 
noirceur f. 



cnmes r 



Preterit. I perceived him walking by moon- 

le qui se promenait d, art. clair de 
light. Did the queen conceive a great esteem for that 

la lune f. estime f. 

honest man ? Did we not immediately perceive the snare f 
de bien 2 1 

You ^id not receive his letters in time. Did the ministers con* 

letires it temps. — <re '•' 

ceive the depth of his plan ? 

profondeur f. — m. 

Future. Shall I receive visits to-day ? He wiH 

de art. visite aujourd*hm 
not discover the spire of his village. We shall conceive 
apereevoir cloeher m. — m. ^ 

well-founded hopes. Will you never conceive 

eLe art. fondi 2 etpirance f. pi. 1 

so luminous a principle.' SliaU men aUtays owe their mis- 
s=2 ' 1 art. mah 

fortunes to their faults ? 
hew faute ^ 

Conditional. Should I receive the offers of my enemy f 

ojfire 

12 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 



SIMPLB 


TXHSKS. 


coatPouiiD 


TKV5E8. 


PRESENT. 


PRBTIRIT. 


that I may receive 


that wty etc 


que j*a»e re^-i* 


that I map 


que jc re^-oire 


que pons rec-ertotu 


que tu, etc 


have re- 


que tu re^-oirf* 


que VOU8 rec eviez 


qu'il, etc. 


etived 


qu'il leq-oive 


qu'ils reqoiient 


• 


IMPERFECT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


that J mighty etc. 


that we might, etc. 


que j'eusse 


that Fmifrht 


que je rei;-U8se 


que nous rei^-usnofu 


re^-u 


have re- 


que tu Te<i usaet 


que VOU8 ret^-uiaiez 


que tu, etc. 


ceived 


qu'il reii'ut 


qu'ils re^'UMenf 





Should a wise roan thus (give himself up) to despair ? 
devoir 2 1 ainsi 2 i*abandonner 1 art. d^sespoir m. 

Should we conceive such abstract ideas.' Tou wonl4 

de art. n 2 abitrait 3 1 « 
easily perceive so gross a trick. Would not my sbters receive 

gromer 2 rust f. 1 
their friend with tenderness .' 
f. tendreste f. 



Ihpbratitb. Conceive the horror of his situation. Do not 

receive that mark of confidence with indifference. Let us 

maraue f. eonfiahce — 

entertain a norror of vice. Let us never owe (aoy 

eoneevoir * de art. pour art. m. 

thing.) Receive his advice with respect and gratitude. Re- 
rien avit — — 

ceive no more of his letters. 

lettrt f. pi. 

SvBjvvcTiVE PRESENT. That I may receire consola- 

de art. 
tioM. That she should not conceive a thought so well explained* 

peruke f. dSveloppi 

That we may always receive false news. That you 

de nouvelle f. pi. 

may not perceive the danger of books which are contrary 

— art. • • con/re 

to good morals. That (hey afiay net collect nnjust 

" art. tnctur9 f. pi. p^cevoir de injmie 2 

ta^ea. 
-^. pl-.l 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
IN -re. 
Remark. — This conjugation has five branches* 







fini 


Mndre 


as, r^pandre 


r 

to spill 




I" 
< in 


-endre 


as, vendre 


to sell 


The FIRST ends 


-ondre 


as, r^pondre 


to answer 




in 
in 


-erdre 


as, perdrc 


to lose 




'Ordre 


as, mordre 


tb bile 


4he SECOND ends 


in 


1 
aire 


] as, plnire 


to. please 






as, taire 


to keep secret 


the THIRD ends 




-aitre 


as, reuaUre 


to feed 




-oitre 


as, con noi/re 


to ktniw ^ 


ihe FOURTH ends 


in 


-uire 


as, instrutre 


to itistruU 


- 


n.i 


-nindre 


as, cont raindre 


to constrain 


the FIFTH ends 


V" 


-eindxe 


as, peirtdre 


to ptint 




^n 


-oiiidre 


as, joindre 


to join 






PARAJ 


)IOMS« 






« 


INFfN 


ITIVE. 




• 




PRES 


lEWT. 




BRANCH 1. BRANCH 


[ 2. BRA 


NCH 3. BRANCH A 


U BRANCH 5 


to render 


to 


please 


lO Uf 

par-4 


tpear to redttre 


fo jt*in 


rend-re 


pi- 


aire 


■i^lre r6dai-re 


jo'iU'dre 






PAST. ( 


T(yhave) 




rendered pleased 


appe 


ared reduced 


joined 


avoir r^nd-u pi- 

■ -■ ' i 


u 


par-i 


[i r^dui-^ 


joi-nf 



Imperfect. That I might conceive such a project. That 

^ projet m. 
he might perceive the secret designs of the enemy's general. 

ca£hi 2 desseins 1 2 1 

That we might not receive every body with civility. ' That you 

honniteU 
might not conceive the depth of this book. That they 

profondeur f. 
might not perceive the masts of the ship. 

mdt m. pi. vaisseau ra. 
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BRAHCH 1. 

ftndering 
rend-ant 



rendered 
rend-u 



I render 
je rend'S 
tu rend-» 
il rend 
noiie rend-oiu 
voat reod-es 
lis rend-en/ 



FARTICIPLK PRB8BRT. 
BBIVCH 2. BRillCR 8. BBiBCa 4. 

pleaaing | Oftpearing I reduritig 



PARTICIPLE PAST. 



Ipleaied 
pl-u 



I appeared 1 
par-u I 

INDICATIVE. 

PRBSEHT. 



rcditced 
redai'f 



reduft 

redui-j 
r6diii-^ 
r6dui-jotw 

rhdul'sent 



PRBTERIT IVDEFIiriTB.' (/ Aove) 



please 


appear 


pi -aif 


par-ou 


pl-oit 


par-otf 


pl-irff 


parHff^ 


pl-aito9M 


par-otMions 


pl-a»M« 


jpBr-otsteB 


pl-aueni 


par-ousenf 



rendered I pleased 

j*ai reDd-ti | pl-ti 



I appeared I reduced 
par-u I r^dui-/ 



BRABCR 6. 

joining 
joi'gnant 



{joined ^ 
Ijoi-nt 



jom 
joi-fi« 

joi-nf 

joi-gnejT 
.joi-gnenf 



l^oined 
I joi-frf 



Ibdicatite prbsbbt. I know his ficiy and impetuous 

eonno^re b"uUlani 2 = 3 . 

temper. I wait bis return with impatience. Does be 

earaeiire m. 1 attendre retour 

fear deatb ? Does not virtue please every body ? We do 

eraindre art. f. ^ 

not force you to adopt this opinion. We suppress for 

contraindre de adopter — f. iaire 

the present several interesting circum stances. Do you not 

— m. ini6ressant 2 f . 1 

confound these notions one with another ? Tou seduce 
eonfondre art. art siduire 

your hearers by your modest exterior. Do your sons 

,auditeur m. pi. 2 = m. 1 

acknowledge their errors ? Do not those workmen waste their 
reconnoitre « = oumer perdre 

time about trifles ? * 

' « itde art. bagatelle pi. 

Imperfzct. I did not displease by my conduct. I was 

diplaire 

pitying those sad victims of the revolution. Did not 
plaindre triste victisne f. pi. — t 
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IMPERFECT. 






BBANCU 1. BRANCH 2. 

i did render please 
je refld-o» p\-aisois 


BRANCH 3 

appear 
p&r'&issois 

PLDPERFECT. 


BB4NCH 4. 

reduce 
r^dui'Sois 


BRANCH 6. 

join 
jot gnot> 


I had rendered pleased 
j'avois rend-u pl-w 


appeared 
par-u 


reduced 
r6duw/ 


joined 

*• • A % 

JOl-H* 


PRETERIT DEFINITE. 




I rendered 
je rend-» 
to rend'is 
il rend-it . 
Bours rend'tmes 
▼oas rend-ites 
ib rend'irerU 


pleased 

pl-u.» 

pl-u.T 

pl-u/ 

pl-iimes 

p\-iUes 

p\-urent 


appeared 

par-Mj 

par-/M 

par-ut 

par-ilmes 

pnr-\tes 

pa.r-ur''.nt 


reduced 
rddu'x-sij 

r^diii n/ 
r6dui-nren( 


jained 
joi-firni^ 
joi-g/i|f7i(;j 
joi-grtirenf 


PRE 


TERIT AKTEKI 


OB. 


' 


/ had rendered pleased 
j'eus rend-u pl-u 


appeared 
par-u 


reduced 
r6dui-< 


joined 
joi-n/ 



tbis dog bite .'' Did that man (at last) acknowledge fats 

chien mordre enfin 

I'DJustice ? We did not appear convinced. We joined our 
— ^f. convatncu pi. 

^igbs and tears. Were you painting an his- 

Moupir m. pi. pron. larme f. pi. peindre ' d'his' 

toricai subject .' Did those orators throw the graces of 
toire 2 tableau ra. 1 = ripandrB '— 

expression into their speeches.^ They led the people 
•rt. — discours induire w, 

into an error, 
en * 

Pretebit. I aimed at an honest end. Did his prudence 

tendre d 2 6u/ m. 1 — f. 

extinguish the fire of a disordered imaginHtion ? Did not your 
^ipindre d6r6gl6 2 — f. 1 

conduct (do away) his prejudices.^ We led , •m 

—duiit f. d6truire prevention f. pi. reconduire 

Ctiend back to his country house. Did we offer our' 'iur 
* de eampagne 2 f . 1 vtndre 0fi 

eense to the pride of a blockhead ? Did you fei^n to think 
cen^ 9ot feindrtde 

«s a madmftB? Did you conduct your children from triitll to 



«}> 



ftu 



conduire 
12* 
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BRANCU 1. 

f Aall render 
j> rend-rai 



rendered 
j'aurai reod-u 



I should render 
je rend-rois 



rUTCRE ABSOLUTE. 



BRlffCH 2. BRANCH 3. 



pleate 
pUairai 



appear 
par-ol/rat 



BRANCH 4. 

I reduce 



FUTURE ANTERIOR, {i skull httVe) 

I pleased I appeared \ reduced 
pl-u I par-u 



CONDITIONAL. 



FRESFNT. 



please | appear 

pl-atVoM I par-oi/roM 



r^dui*^ 



BRANCH 6. 

\join 

I joi-ndrai 



joined 
joi-n/ 



reduce | join 
r^dui-rois \ joi-ndrot« 



truth ? Did those frightful spectres appear again P 

effrayant 2 — m. pi. 1 apparoitre de nouveau 
Did not the children (come down) at< the first summons ? 

descendre d ordre m. sing. 

Future. Shell I hear the music of the new opera f 

entendre musique f. 

I shall not conceal from you my mind. Will the gene- 

iaire * fagon de penser 

ral constrain the officers to join their respective corps ? 

contraindre offider reioindre = 

Will not a thought, true, grand, and well expressed* please 

f. exprirtU 

at all times ^ We shall (make our appearance) of this great 
dans art. m. pi. parottre sur 

theatre, next month. Shall we describe all the 

— * m. art. prochain 2 mpis m. 1 dipeindrt 

horror of this terrible night .' Will you not new-model a 

— 2 nuit f . 1 refondre 

work so full of charming ideas ? Will you know your 

plein 2 1 reconnoUre 

things again ? Will they always reduce our duties to 

^et m. pi. * dtvoir m. pi. 

beneficence ? They will assiduously correspond with 

9n,bienfaisance f. assidument correspondre 

their friends. 



Conditional. Should t, by these means, gain the 

moyen m. 8. atteindrt & 
desired end ? I should (carry on) the undertaking with tac- 
ANtr^ 2lfnt m* I eenimre ex^tnprise f* 
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BRA.NCH 1. 



PAST. (/ thotUd have) 



BRANCH 2. BRANCH 3. 



-rendered I phased I app fared 

j'aurois rend-u | pl-u | par-u 



BRANCH' 4. 

reduced 

T^dui-t 



BRANCH 6. 

I joined 



IMPERATIVE. 



render (Ihou) 
rend-* 

qu^il rend-e 
rend-ons 
rend-ez 

qa'ils rend-ent 



please 

pl-a<i 

pUaise 

p]-ai8ons 

p\-aisez 

pl-atsen/ 



appear 

par-ot» 

psiT-oisse 

par oi»*oni 

par-oissez 

p9iT-ousent' 



reduce 

r^dui-< 

r^dui-fe 

r6di)i-fotM 

r6du}-M£ 

rtdm-sent 



join 

joi-n« 

joi gne 

yyi-gnons 

}o\'gnes 

jo'i'gnent 



cess. Would his mother wait vfiih (so much) patience ? Could 

iant de 
sincerity displease the man (of sense) ? Should we^ sell 
art. . = f . A sena6 vendre 

our liberty? Should we build our house upon that plan? 

construire ' — m. 

Would you oblige young people to live as you 

astreindre de art. getis pi. vivre comme 

do ? Would you reduce your child to despair ? They 
* art. desespoir m. 

should dread' the public censure. Would my pro- 

craindre 4 6 d« 3 art. 1 f. 2 

tectors introduce an unknown person into the world ? 
= introduire inconnu m. * 



Imperative. Depict in thy idyl all the charms of a 

peindre idylle douceur f. 

rural .life. Expect not happiness from exter- 

c/iampilre 2 I cUtendre art. art. exti- 

oal objects ', it is in thyself. Know the powers of thy mind 

riei*r 2 m. pi. 1 farce f. 

before thou write. Let us unite prudence with 

mvanl de * 6crire joindre art. f. d art* 

courage. Let us not descend to useless particulars. 

ID. descendre dans des 2 — lariti 1 

Let us not (give offence) by an. air of haughtiness. . Seem 

d^plaire *dc»m. pi. parcTtreZ 

neither too cheerful nor too grave. Ye sovereigns, make 

ne 1 m gai ni s6rieux * souverainpl.rendre 

fbe people bs^py. Do not despise his friendship. Sweet 

didaigner d^pr- 



IdG 



Of the Regular Verbs, 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PRE s K R T. (thfit I m<iy) 



BRANCH 1. 

render 

queje rend-e 
tu rend-ej 
il reud-e 
Dous rend*i'ortJ 
▼OU9 rend-ieg 
Sid rend'tnt 



BRANCH 2. 

pl-at^e 

p\-aists 

p\-aise 

[\\-aisiont 

pi aint» 

plautitt 



BtlAi^CH 3. 

appear 

par-oi*»e 

p r-OlSJCJr 

p.ir-0!we 

pdr-o«no/<< 

par-oi*^fe» 

pvLV-oisseni 



BRANCH 4. 

reduce 

I'^dii'i'te 

r6dui-«e« 

riidui-siotu 

r^dii'i'Siez 

r6''dui-je«/ 



PRKTKRiT. {f/uU [may have) 



ttndertd | pleattJ ' | appeared 1 reduced 

fue j'aie rend-u | pl-u | par u \ r6dui-^ 



BRANOH ». 
join . 
yn-gne 
\Q\'gntB 

\yngm 
lo\ gniofis 
joi-gnter 



I joined 
joi-fU 



illusioM^ Tain phantoms. Tanirb. (Keep to yourself) such 

— f. — fantdtne m. disparoHre iairt certain 

traths as may off-nd. 
f. pi. qui peuvent offetuer 

SuBjuNCTiTB PRkS£NT. That I may fear that clond of euc- 

nu6e f. 
Kkies. That I should please every body is impossible. 

d ce 

That he may not reply to such absurd criticism. . That 

repondre un si 2 erilitjiue f. 1 

^c may lead his pu"il step by step to a perfect knowledge 

conduire Hive pas d connoittanet f. 

of the art of speaking and writing. That we may entice by an 

inf. — 1 pr. inf. — I s6duire 

enchanting style. That we may confound ;he arts with the 

— tew 2 m. I 
sciences. That you may have the same end in view. That 

. but m.2 tendre ^ 1 
they may not depend on any body. That ttiey may not in* 

diptndrt dt ptrsonnt ae^ 

crease oar sufferings. 
croitr^ peina. 

Ihpbrpect. That I might not melt into tears. That 

fondre en larmt 
\ might acknowledge the truth. That he might (draw a picture) 

connoitrt pHndrt 

•<if distressed virtue. That she might please by her acconi- 
* -ftrt. maUiwreitx 2 I grM 
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IMFCRPKCT. (ihfU t might) 



BRAIICB 1. 

render 

queje rend'isse 
tu rend-istej 
li rend-^ 

nous rend-tt- , 

siont 
voas rend-unes 
lis rend-tMen/ 



BRANCH 2. 

p]-usse 

p)-u<nont 

pl-tcMcn/ 



BRAZfCR 3. 

appctvr 

par-ii«ie 

par-u««e« 

par-^ 

par-umont 

par-tuiteff 
par-UMenf 



BRABCB 4. 

reduce 
r6dui-«tfM 
r6da]-«u>et 
r6dui-«<f 
r6du !-«>«- 

sions 
r6dui-nm>0 
r^dui-AMcn/ 



PLVPBRPBCT. (<^af / might have) 

rendered I pleated I appeared I reduced 

9liej*eusserend-tc I pl-M | par-u | r6doi-l 



BBABCH 5. 

Join I 

joUgnissioms 

voi'gnimee 
joi-^tuenf 



I joined 
joi-nt 



PARADiaM, OR MODEL FOR PRONOMINAL TERBS. 
Se reppotir | to rtpeni. 

Pronominal verbsy as was said page 93, are conju- 
gated throughout, ip each person, with a double per- 
sonal pronoun^ and as ali their compound tenses are 
formed by means of the auxiliary verb itre, their par- 
ticiple past must always a^ree in p^cnder ami number 
^th the objective pronoun when it is direct^ otherwise 
not. Their inflections all follow the conjugation^ to 
which they belong. 



?»li8hments more than by her beauty. That we might conduct 
.pi. * * eunduire 

him to court. That we might affect such low 

art. cour f. feindrt de art. si baa 2 

sentiments. That you might hear their justification. That 

1 entendre 

you might know your real friends. That they might (wait for) 

irai aUendre 

the opinion of sensible persons. That they might not ap- 
art. ten962{. pi. I f. 
pear so scornful and vain. 
didaigneux f. pi. m «i f. pU 



13» 



Of iht Pronominal yerba. 



In all participles past, except absom, dissous, resaus^ 
which are to be seen in their places, the feminine is 
formed by adding e mute to the masculine, and the 
plural by addiiif^^ to thf singular, both masculine and 
feminine, when it do^^s not airead) end with this let- 
ter, the French language not admitting a final double 
consonant* 

As there is some dif&culty in conjugating prono- 
minal verbs^ somt' few are here selected, which it 
will prove advantageous to practise. 



y alarmer 
s* assouptr 
f' apercp voir 
se d6fendre 

M d6p6cher 
w ressinttr 
,je pour voir 
SC taire 
te promener 
ae coucher 
M lever 
J* asseoir 
»• arrogfr 
se ppocorer 
se visiter 



a* ahstentr 
ae servtV 
M souvenir 
ae pi'6« aloir 
ae repHitr^ 
se coiiduire 
a* eiirhumer 
a* eBuuyer 
a* orit-.'ter 
•' etidorcutr 
ae morfondre 
w pep ire 
a* ^vanotiir 
a* applaiidiw 
a' altribu'^r 
9* entr'aider 



«' hahitaer . 
se II (Htir 
u co'itraiiidrf 
ae rniidr* 
*' 6vert'icr 
a impatieiiter 
ae (kcher 
ae Te poser 
*' enqu^rir 
ie m6nc.'- 
se formal iser 
ae rapetisser 
ae reconcilier 
at savotr jjr6 
ae prescrire 
f' eqtr'oijvrir 



enorgueiUir 
ae m6corioi><tre 
a* iinmortalber 
ae dorloter 
*' in^6nifr 
a' obii^^'.r 
ae recueiltsr 
se hlesser 
a' enpoiicr 
ae r6jouir 
s' embarrasser 
a' habiller 
s' 6tnanciper 
se dire 

ae rendre compte 
«' eiitrevoir 



INFINITIVE, 



SIMPLE TBVSES. 



PRESENT. 

it repcntir j to repent 

PREftEITT. 

at repentant | repenting 



PAST. 



repent! 
repentie 



! 



repented 



COMPOUIID TENSES. 



PAST. 



repenti 
*'6tre ^ or 

repentie 



to have rt' 
pented 



PAST, 



...... rr^'^!.- 



^repTnUei f*^«* 



t 
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> 




«-.- 




INDICATIVE 


» 






SIMPLE TEirSES. 


COHPOVlfD TBirsSS. 






PRESENT. 


PFETFRlT IND&riRITE. 




/ repent 


I have repented. 




ie 


me repens 


jc 


me suxs . 


1 repenti, 


tu 


te repens 


tu 


/* es 


>• or 


il, or 


elle ae repent 


il, or elle 


'' «< 


1 repentie 


nous 


nou$ repeittODS 


noas 


nous tommes . 


1 repeutu, 


-vous 


vous repentt^z 


vous 


vous ites 


^ or 


lis, or 


elles se repent en t 

IMPERFECT. 

/ did reptnt. 


ils, or elles 


ae aorU * 

4 

PLUPERFECT. 

/ had repented. 


\ repentiet 


j« 


me .repentois 


• 


m' itoia ] 


1 repenti, 


tu 


te rtpentois 


tu 


V itois 


> or 


il, or 


die «c, repentott 


il, or elle 


«• itoU ^ 


) repentie 


nous 


nout repentiuns 


nous 


now ettofu , 


\ repentif, 


-vous 


voui repentiez 


vous 


vous 6tieM 


► or 


ils, or elles ee repentoient 


ils, or elles 


a'ttoient 


) repentiez 



Ihdicative. presskt. I commonly walk by 

d'ordinaire ae promener d art. 
Hioonlight. Dost thou not deceive thyself ? He (is never 

ctair de la lune m. se tromper * ne ae 

happy) but (when he is doing) wrong. Do we not 

plaire que d, faire de art. mat m. 

(nurse ourselves) too much .' How do you do i They mean 

s'icouier ae porter se proposer 

to travel in the spring. 
de voyager ii m. 

Preterit indefinite. I (have been) tolerably well for ' 

ae porter aaus bien depuis 

some time. Didst thoo not lose thyself in the wood ? (U 

a'igarer * 
is said) that he killed himself (out of) despair. Bare we flat- 
On dit ae luer * de ^ at fit£L 
teJ'ed ourselve« without foundation. Ladies, hare you 
ter * fondtment Meadamea^ at 
%aralked this morning .' Did. those ladies recognise 
pTonumr maiin m. dtant se retnnnoitre 
tkemselve^ in this portrait f < 
A —in. 



tiu Pronominal Verbs. 



JES. 





DcriPira. 




.epenied. 




mt repentU 


fU 


le repentU 


il, or elle 


te repentit 


BOOS 


nout repenttmes 


TOUS 


vous repentttes 



ils, or elles «e repentireot 



COMPOUVD TSVSXS. 



PRSTKRIT ARTXRIOm. 



to 
ii, or 


e»e 


Ikad 
me 
le 
«e 


rtptnUd. 


DOU<i 




fioiM/ilme« 


VOUS 

its, or 


' ell«s 


VOUt fiOMM 

M /ureia 



repentiy 

•r 
repentie 
repeotiff, 

or 
lYpeotiei 



Impbkfkct. I tormented myself incessantly about tlie 

te towrmtnter * font ceue pour 
affairs of others. Waat thou not (laying the foundation for) 

anirui «e pnparer 

much sorrow by thy foolish conduct ? He made himself 
^fi des rtgrets u rtndrt * 

more and more unhappy every day. We despaired 

* • * de en jour te diteipjh'er 

without reason. Did yon not laugh at us ? They 

te moqutr de 
ruined themselves wantonly. 
se perdre * de gaiety de cctur. ' 

Plupxhfxct. I had trusted myself to (very uncertain) guides. 

te livrer det peu tur2 m. pi. 1 

Didst thou not coniide too Inconsiderately in this man? Had 

le eonfitr Ugeremetit d 

that officer rushed rashljr into this danger P We 

— cier te pricipiter iimirairement dam — m. 

had condemned ourselves. Had you not (been engaged) in 
se cfindamner nout-tnimet t'oecuper de 

trifles ? Had those travellers (gone out) of the right 

bagatelle f. pi. toyagewrt te diUmmcr droit 

way ? 
rhemin m. 

Fbstbiut. X repented but too late of having taken such a 

iatd inf. 2 faU 2 1 
step. Wast thou not trell entertained yesterday eren- 

dimarche f. «*amtaer kier an 

log ? He suffered for his imprudence. We 

ne te trouver pttt hien de 
met in the street, but did not speak. Did you say 

te reneonirtr rue h purler d^<e^MttJ 

nothing (to each other ?) Bid not those rash cbildrso ap- 

* timirtnrt 2 1 f'tf- 
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SIHPI.E TXVSSfl. 



rCTUBB ABSOLUTE. 

ithail repent, 
je me repentirai 

tu ie repenitras 

ily or elle ee repentira 
nou5 nous repentirons 

vous V0U9 repentirez 

i\3j or elles $e repentitont 



COMPOUSTD T£NS£9. 



FUTURB A9TS1UOB. 

I shall hajie repented. 

je me serai >repeDti, 

to ie seras > or « 

ili or elle se sera- )repentie 

noaa nous serons ) repentij; 

vous voas strtz > ar 

iIS| or elles se serowt ) repentU^ 



plaad (hemselves for their folly ? 
ptaadir * de wltisem. 

Paktbjiit AKTERiOR. (As sooh as) I discovered that tbcy 

dis que s'apereevoir on 

sought ^ to deceive me, f was on my guard. 

chereher ind-2 tromper se tenir ind-3 garde f. pi. 

lYhat did'st thoB, when thoa saw'st thyself thos forsake a r 
Jis quand se irouver * aiasi ahaudonnt 

IVhen she recollected all the circumstances, she was quite 
se sovaenit de f. ind-3 toule 

ashamed. When we had rejoiced sufficiently (we parted.) 
honteux. se rijouix asses se siparer ind-3 

IVhea yoB had amused yourseWes sufficiently at his expense, did 

s*amuser d d&pens m. pi. 

you not l^are him quiet ? When they had walked enough. 

/oioer ind-3 tranquUle sepronieiier 

ikey (sat down) at the foot of b tree, v 

s^asiireni d 



FuTVRX ABSOLUTE. I Will yield if they convince mc. 

se rendre on coiivainc 
Wilt thoa remember the engagement that tbon make^t. 

et souvenir de prendre 

What will not he reproach (himself for) ? We shall not forget 

se reproeher d lui-m^ine s'oablio' 

ourselves (so far as) to (be wanting) in respect towards faitn. 

** jusqlie mtrnqutr de ^ lui 

WUl you employ the means I (point out) t« yoil? Will n(St 

seservtr de que indiqner 

lb ese fl elvers fade ? 
' f. sefiHriY 

Futv&E AJ7TER10R. Slioll I bave betrayers myself 5 WIl. 

St trufur moi-iH^:ii.i: 
ilnfu not Uave degraded thyself in Wn tych ? IIo \viii have 

yaeilir * ♦ d 

13 
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CONDITIONAL. 



SZlIPtE TX9SE9. 



PKESBirr. 

/ shauld repent, 
je me repentirois 

tu te repentirois 

il, or elle n repentiroit 
nous nous repentirions 

voQS vous repentiriev 

ils, or eUes se repentiroient 



COUPOUVD TK9SI8. 



FAST. 

/ shovld have repented, 
jc me aerois )repeutij 

tu te 9erois > or 

il, or elle se ' seroU S Tepentie 
nous now serions i repentir^ 

vous vous series > or 

Us, or elles se seroieni ) repenti^x 



(been proud) of this trifling advantage. Wo shall liare 

a*enorgiteUlir foible avaniage m. 

fatigued ourselves (to no purpose.) In the end yon will hare 

sefaiiguer * inulilement d 

(been undeceived.) Will your children have (loved each other} 

se d6sttbuier s'entr*aimer 

too much ? 



C0N9ITI0I7AL. pREscNT. Shoold I suffer myself fo 

se iaisser * * 

(be drawn) into the party of the rebels? Would'st thoa he 
entratner parkm. 

(soMisily) frightened ? Would not the nation sub- 

lie n pea de chose 2 s'effrayer 1 i se sou- 

mit to BO just a law P We should not rejoice to see the 
metire 3 4 12 se plaire voir 

triumph of guilt. Would you dishonour yourselves by 

iriotf^ke art. crime m. se dishofiorer * ' 

such an action ? • Would those lords (avail tbemielres) df 

2 1 seigneurs se prevaudroietiS Uh 

their birth and fortune, (in order to) hurt 

naissance de let(rs richesses pour fnire violence 

our feelings. 
a stuiiment. 



Past. Should I not have devoted myself entirely to 

se ddsovtr * eiUi^reoi^rtt 
the service of my country ? (Elad it not bean for) thy careless^ 

pajfs m. sans insonci" 

ness, thou would'st certainly have (grown rich.) Would tUi$ 
anee f. s'enrichir 

pleasiog hope have Vanished so*saon? Shoiild wa toive 

doux tOpoir m. s'6vanouir 
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IMPERATIVE. 



AFFIRMATIVE. 

Repent (thou.) 
repeDs-/os 

repeQtons-nou« 
repenieZ'Vouf 
«iii'i]s, or} ^ ^ 



NEGATIVE. 

Do not reftent. 
tie it repeoB 

ne ttou«-repentODS 
ne votM'repcDlez 



SUBJUNCTJVK- 



SIMPLE TENSES. 



PRESENT. 

That I may repent 



Jo 
tu 

il, or elle 

no as 

VOU3 

lis, or elles 



me repente 
te rcpentes ' 
se repente 
nout repetitions 
votu repentiez 
se repentent 



COMPOUND TENSES. 



PRETERIT. 

That I may have repented. 
que 

je me sois 

til te sois 

\\j or elle se soit 
Dous twus soyons 
vods vous soytz 
ils, or' 
elies \ 



se soient 



) repenti 

i '"'• 
) repcnlic 

I repentis 

i •"■. ' 

I repeutie^* 



degrraded ourselves to such a degree ? You would have 
se d6grader * 2 1 point m. 

reduced yourselves to every kind of want. They 

J3t riduire * sorte f. privnlion f. pi. 

would have (been drowned,) if (they had not had assistance.) 

se noyer on nt les avoit secourus. 

lupERATiVE. O man, remember that thou art moKal. Do 

se souvenir 
not 'flatter thyself (that thou wilt succeed easily.) Let 

te prompts ^ * vn succes Jfaeile 

us take an exact account of our actions. Let us, not deceive 
se rendre — 2 cqmpte I te s^duire 

ourselves. Rest yourself under the shade of this tree. 

HOUS''m6mts. Se reposer * d ombre 

Vo not expose yourself so rashly. 

s'txposer tim6rairement, 

Bv^jvycriXE. present. I must rise to-morrow at 

Ilfaut que se kier 
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SIMPLE TEVSIS. 



lUPERFECT. 

That i might repent 
que 

je 

t(i 

il, or die 



nous 

VOtIB 

lie, or 
dies 



me rcpentisse 
ie repentisses 
se repentit 
noui repentissions 
vous repentissiez 

se repentissent 



COVPOl7Rl> TSV8E8. 



PLUPEiirECT. 

That J might have repented* 

je me fusie Irepenti, 

tu te fii$tet > or 

>' il, or elle ae f*U > repeiitic 

nousftusiom " 
V0U8 fuisiez 

te futnrU 



nous 
vous 
iU, or 
ellcs 



I 



repentiA 

or 
repentit* 



an earlier hour. I wish that thou may'st be ' 

^* meilUur heure f. souhaiier « porter 

better. 1 wish him to condnct^ himself better. Ii it not es^ 
mieux vtux qu*il * se conduire * 

scntial that we shouiu contain ourselves ? They wish that 
— liel tf corJer.ir * On ditirer 

you shoald hnbitnate yourselves early to labour 

' tliahituer * de bonne heure art. tracail m. 

It is time that they should (have relaxation) from the fatigue 

«c ddlasser — f- 

of business, 
art. f. pi. 

Preterit. Can I have (been deceived) so grossly ? 

Se peui-il que te tromper groaUre- 

It is astonishing that thou hast determined to stay. It is 

ment f itonnant se decider rester On 

not said that he interfered iu this business. It will never be 

dtt se m6Ur de On 

believed that we have conoucted oui-selves so ill. It is not 
rroira se comporter * mat. ^ On * 

suspected that yon have disguised yourselves so ingeniously. 
nonp^onner se diguiser * adroilemtnl 

It is not feared that they have behaved ill. 
craindre se conduire. 



Imperfect. They required that I shoald (go to bed) at ten 
On exigeuU *e coueher d 

o'clock. They wish that thou should'st walk ofteaer. 

heure. On voudroit se promener 

Did they not w ish that he should practise fencing ? 
On vouloit s'exercer il /aire des armc^ 

^Va3 it necessary that we should (make use) of this method? 
= te sertir moj/en m- 
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CONJUGATION OF THE PASSIVE VERB:*. 

There is but one mode of conjugating passive verbs ; 
it is by adding to the verb e/re, through all the niooda 
and tenses, the participle past of the verb active, which 
then must agree in gender and number wilh the sub- 
ject; as. 



Je 8uis aiin4, or aim^e 
tu ^tois estime, or estim^o 
SI fut cberi de son peupie 
«lle fut toujours cberie 
non pere fut rf^ect6 
ma m^re fut re *i6e 
Qous serons lou6s, or loupes 
vous en serez bldrocs or bUm^es 
ils seroient craints et redout6s 
elles seroient mieux instruites 
a&o que mes fils soient connus 
je voudrois que lea portes fus- 
sent ouvertes. 



/ am lovtd 
thou wast esfeemtd 
he was beloved by his people 
she was always beloved 
my father was rexperied 
my mother was revered 
we will be praised 
you will be blamed for if 
they would be feared and dreaded 
they wovldbe better informed 
that 7ny sons may be known 
I should wish the doois were 
opened 



Did they wish that you should eomplain without reason r 

on vouloit se plaindre 

Did they not wish them (to nnake more haste) ? 

on disirer ind*2 que ils hdler davantage f 

f tursRFKCT. Would they have wished that I had revengeti 

voulu se ren^ti' 

myself? I should have wished thai thou faadst shown 

• disifcr se m»utrjir 
thyself more accommodating. f should have wished that tlii^ 

• mains difficile voulu 

painter had (been less negligent.) Would you have wished that 

ptirdre u n^gliger moms voulu 

we should hare ruined our«elv6s in the public opinion, (in order 

se perdre * 2 - f. 1 pour 

to) satisfy your resentment ? 1 could have wished perhaps* 
salisfaire resstniiment disirer jyettt-ilrc 

\\XdX you had applied your^lves more to your «tu4ii«d. 

s*appliquer * darantage 

^Ve could h&ve wished ' that they had extricated tbeiD«eIv<» 

se tirer . , * 
mora skilfully from the Jifticultles (in whigl;) ikty (ftad 

adroiUHit'ni tmi>uud'J ini 

<hvolved themittiv'J: ) 
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I have been dangerausty wunded 



j'ai c(e dangereusement blesi^, 

or bless6e 
(u en avois kik averti, or avertie 
lorsqu'il eut kib mordu 
aprcs qu'elle eat 6t6 s^duite 
le mur aura M d6truit 
la ruse aara 6t6 d^coaverte 

nous aurioDS 6t6 entendus, or 
entcndues 

vous auriez 6t6 aper^us, or 
aper^ues 

fiupposez qu*i1s ate at 6le de- 
mentis 



thou fiadtt been apprised of it 
when he had been Utlen 
after the had been fedueed 
the wall will have been destroyed 
the artifice will ^have been disco- 
vered 
ice should have been heard 

you should have been perceived 

suppose they were contradkied ^ 



VAen qu'elles aient dih reconnues a///tou^A they were recognised 
que les murs eussent 6(6 dctruits \thal the walls ^iglU have b^en 

\ destroyed 
(^ue les lumi^res eussent kik tM the lights might Have been 
eteiotes I put out 



In the following exercises upon (he verbs^ the ten- 
ses will now be promiscuousl/ intermixed. 

EXERCISE* 

That young lady is so mild, so polite, and so kiad, Ibat 

jeune demoiselle douz honnile bon 

she is beloved by erery body. I£e |)erformed with (so much} 

aim6 de fouer ind-4 ^ tant de 

ability that he was universally applauded. He is Iloowr 
intelligtnce iiid-4 applaudi 

by nobody. How many countriesi- unknown to the aBcient^, 
de que de pays inconnu 

liavc been diacovered by modern navigators f 

art. a navigaleur m. pi. 1 



COirJUGATION or SOME NKUT9R VERBS. 

There are about six hundred neuter verbs in the 
Trench language, /^^i^. of which taking the auxiliar/ 
tire in their compound tenses, their participles past 
)must agree in gender and number with the subject; ais, 

.7e suis tomb6, or tomb6e I have fallen 

finand tu fus venu, or venue \when thou had%t eome 

i\Mq>\\ arriv6 avtat ma\ he wom arrived before me 

enp k^Q^i d6jk arriv^ \tht mm aUettdy arrive J^ 



fcnoa frere n*6toit pas eoeore 

parti 

ma so&ur ^toit partie avant lui 
nous serons revenue, or reveaiiei 
vous serez descendus, or des- 

ceodue^ 
ils seroieot repartb 
elles seroient repartie^ 
que mes fir^res soient sorU« 
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my brother had not ytt tet off* 



my tister had tet off before hhn 
toe shall have returned 
you sftall have come down 



i 



\ they would have set off again 

that my brothers may have gone 
out 

that my sisters might have gom 
out 



qoe mes eoean fassent sorties 

And so through all the compound tenses. 



EXERCISE. 

Xfacy came to see us with the greatest hasle. Whejj 

ind-4 • voir empressement Quand 

did they arrive ? That estate fell to his 

est'Ce^ie omVcr ind-4 terre {. lui est echu en- * 

lot. He fell from his horse, but happily receivrtd 

jfortage tomber ittd-4 * t7 ^i 1161-4 

only a slight contusion on the knee. 
tie que tiger — f. A genou m. 



aaBBB^BBI 



OP THE lAIPERSOSTAL VERBS. 



Observe that, in impersonal verbs, il has no rela 
lion to a substantive, as maj he seen by the impossi 
bility of substituting a noun in its place. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS, 



i! pleui 
il neige 
IPgrele 
il touae 
il eelfiiire 
il gele 
il ddgile 
]1 arrive 
il sied 
II »«ssied 



it rains 

it snows 

it hails 

it thunders 

it lightens 

it freezes 

it thaws 

it happens 

it is becoming . 

it is unlkeeoming 



bruTne 
importe 
sembU 
paroJt 
suffit que 
importe 
ii'ensuit que 
est k propos 
faut 
il y a, etc. 



it drizslei 
it matters 
it seems 
it appears 
it suffices 
it betomes 
itfiiliows that 
it is proper 
H is necessary 
then is J or arc 



EXERCISi:. 



I^oes it rafai tbi^ morniog ? VU it h^eul 

fUmoHr nrnlin m. ^^ i&d-i aft. 
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last night? It doea not snow. I thought it had tliau- 

dtrniir 2 f . 1 neiger croyois qut Ion- 

dered. Does it not lighten ? Do you think it freeasesr 

ner iad. 6 Selairer eroye,z qut geltr 

It is a remarkable thing. It was a teirible hurricane. Ic is tea 
ct ee ind^2 , ^2 ouragan 1 

o'clock. It (was not my friend's fault) that it was not 

heure pi. ne lenir ind'2 pas a mon ami Ja cfiose suhj-^ ne 

so. It will freeee lon^. 1 do not think so; It seecns, on (be 

ainsi long-temps crois sembUr d 

contrary* that it thaws, it (is fit) to act so. It (was of great 
conlraire d^geler convenir de importer beau- 

importance) to sircceed. Would it be . proper to write to 
coup ind-2 de r6usdr Stre it propot de 

your friends ? It appears that be has not attended to that businebij. 

s'oecuptT de 
Perhaps it (would be) better to (give up) the undertaking, it 

vaudroit * abandonntr ' enirtpn&e 

(was sufficient) to know bis opinion. 
ntffiaoit de 



COirJUGATION OF THE IMPERSONAL TCRB 

Falloir^ ilfauU it must, it is uecessarj. 

INFINITIVE. 



SUDPLB TENSES. 

PRKSKiiT .... falloir 
PARTic. r^ES. uatiUd 



COMPOUND T£NSES. 



PAST ..... avoir faliu 
PAST faliuj^ayaut fatiu 



pRESK^T . . • . il faut 
IMPKEFKCT . . il falloit 

FRETBRrf DKr. il lailut 

itfTvm: ABsoL. il faudra 



INDICATIVE. 



PKETKRIT INB. ll.a fallu 
PLUPERFECT li QVuit faliu 

PRETERIT AIKT. il eut faliu 

FUTURE AHT. il aura fuUu 



CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT . , . . il faudroit | past ...... il auroit fallu 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT .... qu'il faille I preterit . . . qo'il ait fallu 

iiip£RF£CT . . qu'il fallOlt, I PLUPERFECT . <ju'ii e&t fallu 

Kbmark. Thre English verb must, not being imper- 
8onal, n»ay take 'any noufi or pronoun for its subject *^ 
whereas the JFrcnch" verb faikir^ being alwavs iraper- 



^^ 
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* 

sonal, a change of construction in the translation be-^ 
comes necessary, and this may be done in two dif- 
ferent ways : 

The most common method is by putting the con- 
junction que after ilfaut, ilfalloit^ etc. then transport- 
ing the subject of the English verb must to the second 
verb, which is to be put in the subjunctive in French : 
thus, I must sell my house, il faut que je vende ma 
maison. 

The other way is by allowing the second verb to 
remain in the infinitive, as in English, and substitut- 
ing in the place of the personal pronoun, which is the 
subject of the verb musU its corresponding objective 
me, te^ lui^ nous^ tous^ leury which are to be placed be- 
tween t7 And fauty falloit^ etc. as, 1 must begin that 
work to-day, U mk faut commmcer cet oimrage aujour- 
d^huu 

Observe. That all exprc^ssions implying necessity, 
obligation, or want, maybe rendered hy falloir; as, I 
want a new grammar, il he faut une nouvelle gram*^ 
maire. 

EXIRCISE. 

Tott - miM/ speak to kim about that affair. Ii,t9as necessary 
sub-] dc f. inJ-2 yue 

for him to cooseDt to that bargain. We wer§ obliged to (»eC 

* il * sub-2 marchi m. ind-3 " parlir 
Out) immediately. Chiidren thould leara every day some- 
sub-2 sur-U'Champ art. cond-1 aub- 

tbing by heart. . Shall I suffer patiently such an insult ? fie 

ind-7 sub-4 1 2 

must have been a blockhead not to understand 
cood-2 * sub-2 aot 2 pour 1 comprtndrt inf-l dti 

such easy rules. (How much) do you wanlf Hp does 
n2 3 rhgUi.l comhitn fait 

what is requisite . Do that as it (should be.) What mvsl he 

failes ind-1 que 3 lui 1 

• have for his trouble ? You ar<^ the man I want. Do not 

* peine f. que 

give me any more bread, I have already more than I 

* de en dijd ne 

want. I need not ask you whether you will come. I do noi 
m"en * jnM si 
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think that it ii necesstiy to be a covjarnr to foasv hfe motives. 
crtnt . t/ , sub-1 * Mfcicr • pour dtiintr motif 

I could not suspect that I dugfii to ask pardon for a 

pouvois toup^onner 8ub-2 * inf-1 -—^ dt 

fault I have not committed. ^ . 

fauULque committ * 



■^b>M^Ma^K*i^iMi^^^> 



CONJUOATIOI^ or THE IMPERSONAL VBRB 

Y avoiry there to he* 



• 


INFINITIVI 


5. 


PRESEKT 


y avoir 
y avoir eu 


there teb€ 


PAST * 


t^rfi to have bttn 


PARTIC. PRZS. 


y ayaat 


there btiiig 


PASTie. PAST 


y ayant eu 


there liavmg bien 




INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT 


il y a 


there t«, or there are* 


FRET. IFDEF. 


il y a eu 


IhtTP. ha* been, or there ha 


IMPERFECT 


il y avoit 


tliere waSy or fhtrt verc* 


PLUPERFECT 


il y avoit en 


thf^re had been 


PRETERIT DEF. 


il y eut 


there was. or there were* 


PRETERIT A5T. 


il y eut eu 


there hmi bten 


FUTURE ABSOL. 


11 y aura 


there toiU be 


FUTURE ANTER. 


il y aura en 


there will hope been 




CONDITION 


AL. 


PRESENT 


il y auroit 


there would be 


PAST 


11 y auroit eu 


there would have been 




SUBJUNCTr 

1 


VE. 


PRfiSEKT 


qu'il y ait 


that there may be 


PRETERIT 


qu'U y ait eu 


that there may have been 


IMPERFECT 


qu'il y edt 


that there might be 


PLUPERFECT 


qu'il y eClt eu 


that thtre might have been 



* This verb in English is used in the plural, when 
followed by a substantive plural; in French it remains 
always in the singular. 



EXERCISE. 



Th^re must b$ «l ^nai difference of age bfilv^eea those two 
tldoii «-.f^ 
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persom. Thtrc Mng j(bo m»ny) Ticious people in tbi9 worlds 

tant de s=2 gent m. pi. 1 
i^ it astoDMhing thttt there mre so maBy peraons Who become 
6tonn/mt sub. 1 devenir 

the victims of the corroption of t^e age ? It ia a thousand 

pfirvernti f. t&ele m. * miUe d 

to one that he will not succeed. There wovUd be 
parier centre ' riuuir 

more .happiness if (every one) knew how to moderate his 

de bonheur chacun MOvoit * * mod^rer 

desires. I did not think that ihere could he (any thing) to 
d6nr eroyois subj-2 ritn 

blame in his conduct. 7%ere woutd not 6e so many 

reprendre tonduUe f. 

duels, did people reflect that one of the first obligations 

— « Vohrifleehir \nd'2 - (r — f. 

ot a Christian is to forgive injories. Coidd there 

chr6iien de pardonner art. pourroU-il 

Ve a king more happy than this, who has always been tfae 

celui'd 
father of bis subjects ? 
mjet 



OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

For brevitj's sjike we shall giyc only the firfit per- 
son of each tense, whenever ail the others are form- 
ed regularlj from this first person. 



IRREGULAR TERRS OF TH^ FIRST COITJUaATIOX. 

AlleVj to go. 

Part. pres. all ant. Part, past^ al16. 

Jnd. prea. vais or vas, vas, va, allons, allez, ront. 

Imptrf, ailols. Pret. allai. 

Fnt, irai. Cond. irois. 

imper. Ya^ aitte^ alions, allez, aillent. 

Subj, pres. aiUe,ailles, aille, allions, aliieZf aillcint, 

Imper fn atlasse. 

Remark. We say almost indifferently, y«/u* or fal- 
laUfai He orje suis alU^pavois ite ov pitoU alle, and 
faurcis Hi orje serois allL This verb is, in its com- 
pound tenscis, conjugated with the verb itrc. 
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The imperative va takes an *, when folloTTcd by y ; 
as vas'yj go thither : but it takes no «, wlien the j^ is 
followed bj a rerb ; as va y dormer ordrcy go and 
order tiiat matter. 

Allery when united to a personal pronoun and the 
word «n, forms the yerb s^en aller^ to go away ; which 
is conjugated like aller. 

S*en aller^ s^en allant, alii. Je m^en vaisj iu i^en 
vasj U s^en vOj nous nous en allons, vous vous en allez, 
it s^en vont* Je rn*en allois, je m*en allaij and in con - 
versation, je w?enfus, Je m^en stds alU^je m'en irai, 
je m^en trots* iMFEaATnrB. Vd-fien^ quHl s^en ailU^ 
allons-nous-enj allez-vous-en, quails s^en aillent. Que 
je m^en aille, queje m*en allasse. 

Puer^ to stink, is by no means irregular, but simply 
defectire in the preterit of the indicatire, and in the 
imperfect of the subjunctire. 

Tisserj to weave, is a verb defective, which, to form 
its compound tenses, borrows the participle past tissu, 
from the obsolete verb tisire. 

Envoyer and renvoyer make in their future absolute 
and conditional present, j^enverraijj^ enverrois^ nnd je 
renverraiy je renverroism 

Excacisx. 

Will yoa g9 thia ereniyg into the covntiy? I am g^ing tu 

$oir k ctunpagnt L ^ 

pay «ome visits, and if I bt earlj (at liberty) I 

faxrt * iad-l dt bitnne hturt 2 Ubrt 1 

shall cerlaioljT fo home. Ge there xwlthfhj brother^ 

f'en alUr ches moi 
Go and do that errand. Oo there and put ever/ thing in 
* /aire commission f. * mettre en 

order, htt him ga to cfaureb on hoiidaya. By 

art. ^gUst f. ■ art. jour pf, ds Jfite, & fgrf^e 
being loaded with aceDts, and parHcularljr amber, (he 
di mf.-l ckm-gS dt 4tdeur f. pi sttrt^tt pr. aatbre m. 
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oSeods tbe smell.)- They liave umven silk and cotton 

puer de art. f. pr. art. m. 

together, and made a vety pretty stuff. I shall tend 

en ant fait itqffe f. de ari. 

spring flowers for those ladles. I would go to Romei if 1 
jpriiUwuUr 2 if. pi. 1 dama t pi. 

could. We would {ttnd hack) our borses< Why do they go 
pQUvoU pourquoi 

otjoay so soon ? JSly brother and - sister wtnt yesterday fo 

pron. 
IrVindsor. I shall not ga (any more) a hunting. 

• plu» a art. ehatu f. 

IRREGULAR VEBB6 OF THB SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Binir^ to bless, is regalar through all its tenses, but 
has two participles past ; the one regalar, as hinit en- 
tre toutes lesfemmes^ blessed among all women ; and 
the other irregular, when speaking of things consecnr- 
ted by the prayers of the church. In that case we 
9SLJ benitj beniie; z&pain b^nit^ hallowed bread; eaii 
dent te, .holy water. 

Flturir^ to blossom, used in its proper sense, is VC" 
gular; but used figuratively^ that is, meaning (QjUitr- 
ishj to be in repute, honour, esteem, the participle pre*- 
sent makes always jlom^an^, and the third persons af 
tlie imperfect of the indicative make often Jtorhsoit^ 
jlorissoient. 

Hair, to hate. Tn the present of the indicative, the 
{hree persons singular je hals, in hcRs, il halt, and in 
the imperative the second person singular Itais, are 
pronounced as a vowel, having the sound of e grave 
open, Je hes, tu hts, il htt, hts, whilst in all other forms, 
the letters di form two syllables, and hate each then- 
proper sound ; as, nous ha-hsons, vous ha-isseZf je ha- 
i^sois^je ha-'is^je ha-irai, haH\ etc. 

Gesir is a defective verb which signifies elre cOutRe^ 
to lie. It is no longer used, except in the following 
expressions, gisanty git, nous gisons, ils gisent, ilgisoil ; 
and is only employed in light and familiar poetry- 
When preceded by ci, however, it is very prop^ly 
used in monumental inscriptions : ci-git, here Ifcs. 

14 
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ESERCISK. 

May the name of that good king be blessed from generation 

nom on. 

to generation. These trees blotsomed twice every year. 

en iod-2 • deuxfois * art. on 

The arts and sciences flourished at Athens in the time of Peri- 

^ art. — ind-2 d Aihines 

cles. Horace and Virgil flouriahed under the reign bi Aagns- 

' Virgile . ind-2 sous rigne ^ugus^ 

ttis. We discovered from the lop of the mountain a vast ]plaSii 
/e ddcourrir haut plaine L 

full of floisery meadows. The empire of the Babyloni- 
rempH de JleurisxaiU 2 pr6 m. pi. 1 -^ '^nien 

ans was long a flourishing one. We did not halt the 

ind-3 long-temps ^ * 

man, but his vices. Does she sincerely hate that vain pomp 

pompe f- 
and all the parade of grandeur ? 
appareil art. — ^f. 

^-' Bouilltr, io hoiL 

Fart, pres. bouillant. Part, past,, bouilli. 

Ind.pres, bous^ bous, bout, bouillons, bouilleZi bouillent' 

Imptrf. bottillols. Pret, bouilHs. 

Jmper, iM>ns. Subj, pres. bouilk. Imperf. bouilllsse. 

N. B. EbouilliTi to boil away, and rebouillir^ to &oi{ 
again, are conjugated in the same manner. The first 
is common!/ used only in compound tenses, and the 
ilifinitive mood ; as cette sauce est trop tbouillit^ itiis 
sauce has boiled away too much. , 

Courir, to run. 

Pott. pres. conrani. Pari, past ^ Qouvd. 
Jnd, pres^ cours, cours, court, courons, coure^ couVent^ 
Imperf. courols. Pret. courus. 
^ > Fnt. courrai. Cond. courrois. 

fj/qf. cours. Snbj. pres. conre. Imperf. coufuase. 

N. B. In the same manner are conjugated ace«un?% 
to mn to; concot<rtr, to concur; aiscQurir^ to dis- 
' course ; tnamrir^ to incur ; par^ourir^ to run OTer ; 
recmrir^ to have recourse* and sec^urir^ to assist. 
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BXSRCI8B. 

Take that water off the fire, it boiU too fast. Do not 

Betinr ^ f. dt demu m. f. fort 

let the pot {boil awe^f) (so much.) That saace has {boiled 
leisMer I m. 4 8 tant 2 f . at f. 

4>tra^) (too mach.) BoU that meat again ; it has not 

trop favrt rtbouUlvr viandt * f . 

boiled long enough. He runs faster than I. He ran about 

* oats vite nwi ind-4 * 

uselessly all the morning. We ran at the voice of that honest 
imUilemeni moHnitf. ind-d f. 

man, and astiited him. (The moment) he saw us in danger^ he 

dii que vU en 

ran to us and delivered us. By so whimsical a conduct, 

* * • dilitrer iad-8 bizarre 2 1 

should we not contribute to our destruction ? He discoursed so long 

concourir perfe f. 

OB the immortality of the soul, and the certainty of another 
.fftcr sss. certitude f . 

life, that he did not leave (any thing) unsaid If we 

ktisser iod-3 rien en arrUre 

<were to atst) thiis, we should certainly incur the displeasure of 
agir ind-2 ainsi di^rdet f. 

our parents. I would not have rtamnt to so base a method. 

6a« 2 m6yentti,\* 
Will men always run after shadows ? 
art. de art chinikre f. pi. 

FaiUir, to fail* The authors of the Dictionary of 
the French Academy give all the tenses of this verb, 
observing only, that the greater part of them are ob- 
solete. It is now only used in the present of the in- 
finitive ybt//tr, and participle pastyai/Zi in the preterit 
de&nitejefailHs,, tufaillis. ilfaillit^ nousfaillimes^ vous 
ydillitesj ilsfaillirent^ and in the compound tenses, /a/ 
failli^ j^eus failli, favois faillu etc . 

N. B. Its derivative defaillir^ to faint, is conjugated 
in the same manner, but it is now only used in the 
plural of the present, nous defaillons^ in the imperfect, 
je defaittois^ the two preterits, je defaillis^ fat di- 
faUlij and in the present of the infinitive* 

Fuir, to -fiy^ to run atoay. 

Part.pres. faiant. Part past, fni. 

Ind, pres, fab, fais, fuit, tuyoos, fuyez, fiUent. 
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tmperf, foyois. Prtt. fois. ^ 

Fut. tuirai. Cand, fnirois. 

Imp. fuis, foie« fuyooty fuyez, fuient 

Subj. prea. fate, foies, foie, fuyioos^ fuySes, fuient. 

Jmperf. fuisse; not eonmonijf^uHd, 

Conjugate in the same manner its compound s^en- 
fuirj to run away. 

Mourir, to die. 

Part. prtt. mourant. Part, pott, mort. 

Ind. prti. meursi meursi meurt. mooroos, tnourezt meurent. 

Imptrf. moorots. PrtU moorus. 

Fti/. moorrai. Cond, moarroU. 

impw, meors, meure, mourons, moures, meurent. 

Suij, prtt, meure, meures, meure, moarions, mouriez, mearent. 

Imptrf. mourusse. 

Remark. Mourir in its compound tenses is conju- 
gated with the verb etre. When mourir takes the 
form of the reflected verb> it signifies eire sur le point 
de mourir^ to be at the point of death ; in this sense 
it is very seldom used, except in the present and im- 
perfect of the indicatiye, and it has no compound 
tenses. 

EXERCISE. 

He {vat ntar) losing hiB life in that rencounter. Hfr 

faiUir perdre * art. rentontreff 

(wat ntar) falling into thd snare wbieh was laid for him. 
faillir ind-4 donner pi^g^ m. qWon avoii tendu * lui 

His strength failt him every day. Let ua have 

^ art. f. pi. difaiUir l%n art. m. pi. . Donnts^mout 

something to eat directly; we are yotn/ing with fatigue and 
* mangtr 2 vitt 1 rfc — 

hunger. I cannot ipeet him, fae flitt from me. Whea 
pr. faim. ntpuit rtncontrer * 

we have no employ, we endeavour to fli/ from ourselves. 
an sait * t'oecuptr ckercher tt * toumime. 

Would he not awid flatterers, if he knew all their false- 
» fair art. flatttur m. pi. ind-2 Jdut' 

hood. He ditd by a (very painful) disease. She died of 

set6 de cruel 2 maladit f. 1 ind-4 

grief (for the loss of) her son« He it dyine. She wat expiring 
chagrin m. d' avoir perdu at mounr te mourir 

wi(h grief, when the fear of death at last wrested 
''« cTdiate f. art. tnjin arracher ind-3 

her secret from her. 
— m. ♦ lui. 
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^viJtrir^ to fetch, is used in this form only, and after 
the verbs envoyer^ venir, aller^ as envoyer qv^rir^ send 
for ; aller querir, go and fetch. This verb is confined 
to familiar conversation only. 

Acquerir, to acquire^ 

Part.pres.tLcquknnU Part, past, ticqals. 

Ind.,pTt3. acqu-iers, — iers, — iert, acqu6-roo9, — ^rez, acquie- 

rent. 
Jmperf. acqu^rois. Pret» acquis. 
Fut. acquerrai. Cond, acquerrdis. 
fmptr. acqaiers, acqui^re, acqu6r-nn8, — ez, acquiireot. 
SiAj. Pres. acqui^r-e, — es, -hs, acqa6r-ions, — iez, aeqai^rent. 
Imperf. acquisse. 

S^enquirir^ to enquire, and requerir, to request, to 
require, are conjugated as acquerir* 

i^onquerir^ to conquer, is conjugated in the same 
^manner, but it is almost obsolete in all pimple tenses, 
except the preterit definitive of the indicative, j« con- 
quis^ etc.. and the imperfect of the subjunctive, quejt 
eonquisse^ etc. it is very much used in the compound 
tenses. 

Oulr, to hear, is obsolete in several tenses. It is 
pnly used in the present of the infinitive ottir, and 
participle past om ; in the preterit definite of the in- 
dicative, ^'owif^, iu ouiSj il omty nous ommes^ etc., and 
(he imperfect of the subjunctive, quej^omsse^ que iu 
oiiisses^ qu^il ovzt^ que nous ouhsions^ etc. Its prin- 
cipal use is in the compound tenses, but then it is 
generally accompanied by a verb; as Je Vai or je 
Vavois Qiu dire^ 1 have or 1 had heard it said. 

Vetir, to clothe. 

fart, prtt, v^tant* Part, past, v^tu. 
Ind. pns. v4b,* v^ts,* vdt, v^tons, \ttez, T^tcnt. 
Imptrf. vetoU. Pr€t. v^tis. 
Ful. y^drai. Cond. v^tirois. 
Imper. v^ts,* v^te/ v^tons, vitez, y^tent 
^Subj.pr€t.yii; Jmperf. v^tisat. 

This verb may be used through all its tenses, b^t 
seldom in the forms marked with an asterisk, 
it is ofiener used as a reflected verb, ^e veiir. 

14* 
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K. B. Conjugate in the same manner revetir, to in- 
vest ; which is used through all its tenses, and devitir, 
to divest, which is principallj used as a reflected verb, 
and in some forms only. 

EXERCISES. 

Send for the pbvsician and follow exactly his advice. Go and 
miduin suitfes * 

fetch my cane. Every day he acquired celebrity by 
eoftne f. •rt.yourm. pi. dewei. s=f. 

works calculated to fix the attentioii of an enligbt- 
<fe art. oupri^e m.))l. fait vour 2 

ened pablic. That I wootd acquire riches at the 

1 sQbj-2 de art. 

expense of my honesty! He had acquired by his merit 
d6pent m, pi. probit6 juwe^ 

great inQuence over the opinions of his contemporaries. I ^ifeRift 
— f. sing. eontemporain • 

. inquired abont that man (every where) and have not (been able) 
de 'Id pariout pu 

(to hear any thing of him.^ Who has requested it of 

en avoir de nouvelles Qui est-ee qui 3 4 en 2 * 

yon ? 3eso8tris, king of Egypt* conquered a great part of Asia. 

1 art. 

The formidable empire which Alexander conquered did not 

2 1 — ffre ind-5 

last longer than his life. I have heard that important 

duref plui long-iemps f . oyitr dire 2 

news. He dretttd himself in haste and (went out) immedi- 
sing. 1 se vilir * d art. hdle f. tortir tur-U- 

ately. I wish she would dr$s$ the children with 

chaoi^ vondroia que v6lir sob-2 

more care. If his fortune permitted him, he would clothe tfll 

de ptrmettoit le tui 

the poor of the parish. Two servants invetUd him with fifs 

paroiue f. domettique revitir de 

ducal mantle. He only passed for a traveller, boT 

2 moHteau m. 1 ne ind-2 otte 

lately he has aatumed the character of an envoy. It begins 
depuiiptu rwiiirun * enw]^ commeneer 

to be very warm ; it is time to {throw off tome oloihing,) 
faire cAaulC de s9 d4tHir 

Cueillir, to gather. 

Par/, prei. ctteillaat. fart. paM, aueUli. ^ 

/ntf.|>ra.Cttefile, /jiQier/. caemo&. Prtt. Qwltih. 



1 
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T*uL cneillerai. Cond, cueillerois. 

tmper. cueille. Subj.pfts. cueUle. Itnperf. caoilliase. ' 

N. B. Conjugate in the same manner accuetllir, to 
welcome, and recueillir, to collect* 

Saillirj to project, is commonly used in the two 
participles, sailiant^ and sailli; however, it is some- 
times used in the following forms of the third person, 
il sailtcj il sailloit^ il sailhra^ il sailleroii^ qu^il saille, 
quHl saillit. But saillir, to gush out, does not belong 
to this branch : It is a regular verb, conjugated like 
Jinir^je saillisf tu saillis, Us saillissent, etc. Its prin- 
cipal use is in the third persons. * 

Assaillir, to assault. 

Part, pres, assaillant. Pari, past, assailii. 

ind. prts. assaille. Imptrf, asflaillois. Prtl, assailUs. 

Ful. assaiHirai. Cond, assaillirois. 

Imptr, assaille. Subj^pres, assaille. Imperf. assaillisse. 

N. B. Tressaillir, to start, is conjugated like assaillir. 

EXERCISE. 

' I will gather with pleasure some of these flowers and 

pr.-pron. 
fruitsy since you wish to have some. Do not gathtr 

puisque ilre bien aise de en 

fhese peaches before they are ripe. That is a countt^' 

f. pi. avant fue ne subj-1 niAr Ct pays 

where they neither rw^ corn, nor gather grapes. We 

oh on ne reeueillir nt bl6 m * raisin 

sliall collect in ancient history important and valuable 

ruueillir 2 I de art — 2 pricieuz $ 

facts. He received us in the most polite manner. Po- 

.faill aceueiUir de 2 manisrc Ll.nri. 

verty, misery, sickness, persecution, in a word, all 

i. art. f. art. maladiet art. f. en 

the misfortunes in the world (have fi^en vpon)- hita. 

malheur m. pi. de aceueUHr 

Ton will give six inches to that corni«te; it will 

votUeg pouee m. pi. corniche f. f. 

projed too much. That balcony projected too much ; it 

* haUon m. ind 2 * 

dai^ened the dining-room. When Moses srruok 

obscardr ind-S ^ Quand MoUe MPper 

the rock, there gusked qvH (of it) a. spring of (frdjiu 
illil.8 « TQeKtrmL. ii lud-8 Oi iourcei. 
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ruDn\pg) water. The blood gmhed from his vetn with 

ti/2 f . 1 iDd-2 veineC 

impetaoftity.' We shall auavU the enemy to-morrow in their 

s= pi- demain 

entrenchments. Were we not overtaken by a horrible storm ? 
reiranehement ind-3 omuIH Ump^ttf. 

At every word they said* to him eonceming his son, the good 
dehaque qiuonditait de 

(old man) leaped for joy. Shall you not shudder with 

vieillard tressailHr iad-2 de joie trestailUr 

fear ? 
|»etirf. 



f 
IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION* 

Avoir^ to have, of which we have given the conja- 
gation. See page 95. 

Ravoir^ to have again, is only employed in the pre- 
sent of the infinitive, and even that in the familiar 
style. To make any other use of it, is to introduce 
a barbarous mode of expression. 

Choir^ to fall, is defective, and hardly ever used but 
in this form, and the participle past chu* 

Dechoir to decay. 

(Ko Part, free) Part, past, dechu. 

Ind. prts. decbois, d^chois, d6cboit9 d^ohoyonst d6<;boye2, de- 
cljoient. 

(JV*o Imptrf.) Prtt, d^cbqs. FtU. d^cherrai. Cond. d^cberrois. 

Imper. deeiiuis^ d^cboie, d6uhoyoo8| d^cboyez, d^cboient. 

Subj. pres. d6cboie, d^buies, d6choje, decboyi'On;>| — ez, de- 
cboieiit. 

Imptrf. d^cbosse. 

Echoir^ to fall to, to expire, has only the third per« 
son of the present of the indicative now in use, 2/ echoit 
or cehet; no imperfect; pret./ecAw/ fut. picherrai; 
coud.j^eeherrois ; no imperative 5 no present of the 
subjunctive; imperf. jt^e /ecAu^^e; infinitive, eehoir; 
part. pres. echiant ; part, past, echu* 

These three verbs, eAotr, dechoir^ and ichoky are 
comugated with itre^ in their compound tenses. 

Falloir^ to be necessary, is an impersonal verb, of 
which we have given the conjtigation* ^ 
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EXSBCISE. 

I hftd apartments that I liked ; I wiU endeavour to haxt Hiem 
vnlogtmtfU auner veux iisajfer it 8. 

itgmn. Beware of falling. How has he fatttn into po- 
Prtnet garde inf-1. Comment en fiau' 

-vetiY ? Since the publication of his last Work, he has muck 
vrtie, Dqmit dernier 

faiUen in the esteem of the public. If be do not alter 
dichoir changer de 

his conduct, he will decline every day in his reputation. 

* diehoir de jour en iour de — ^f. 

and credit. He has put in the lottery, and he hopes 

pr-pron. — m. mii h loterie f. 

Aat a capital prise will /a// (to his share.) That bill of 

* art. gro9 tot m. idioir lui • letlre 

exchange &s exmred^ The first term expiree at Midsummer. 
change irJutir terme m. ^ la Saint Jean 

Ton nave drawn on me a bill of exchange ? wh»n i> it payable ? 
tirer tur mot ^ehoir 

I did not believe that I mtut so soon (have taken) that journey. 
croyoit sub-2 /aire voyage m. 

He mud have sdnk under the eiforts of (so many) 

ind-4 qut tucean^er sab-2 tant de 

enemies. 

Mouvoir, to mave. 

Part, pret. mouvant. Part, past. mu. 

Ind.pree, meus^ meus, meut> mour-ons,— «b, meuvent. 

Imperf. mouvois. Fret. mus. 

FuJt. monvrai. Cond. mouvrois. 

Imperf. meus, meuve, mouvons, mouvez, meuvent. 

Sua. pres, mettv-e^ -— es, — e, mouv-ions, ^ez, meuvent. 

hmperf. musse. 

N. B. Conjugate in the same manner emouvoir^ to 
stir up, to Qfiove, and/>romotiroiV, to promote, and de- 
mouvoir^ to make one desist. 

The first, whether employed in an actual or figurs^- 
tive sense, is much used. The second is the proper 
expression in speaking of a dignity. The third, which 
is a law-term, is now only used in the present of the 
infinitive. 

Pleuvoir, to rain (impersonaL) 

Part. pret. pl^uvant. Part, vast, plu. 
Jnd. pret, il pleut Imperf. il pleuvoit. Pret. il plut. 
Put. il pleuvra. Cond. il pleuvroit. 
Sub. pret, qu'il pleuve. Imperf qu*il plftt. 
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Hie tpriog wbieh' mMu the whole maeblne ia veiy inge* 
rtuofrt v. 3 twit 1 — f. 

nious, though very •imple. It wm paseioB wlmh hiomI 

= ^ot^^ •— Ce ind-1 art. f. ijid-4 

him to that action. Can yon doubt that the soul, though it 
=sf. PouvtM * 

is spiritnal, movt9 the body at pleasure ? That Is a man whom 
* — nt «u6-l d m volonld Ce 

nothing movtt. We had scarcely lost sight of land 

imouvoir d peine perdu vue f . 3 2 art. terre f. 1 

when there arot$ a violent tempf^st We were moved 

^ il 9*6moutmr ind-2 grande tempi! e f. 
with fear and pity. When the fieiiufnia d'Aguessean was 

de erainte f. pf. miii f. €^nd c6Uhre 

promoted to the dignity of chaneellor, aU France shewed 

7= ehaneelier art. f enf^metgner 

the greatest joy. That bishop well deserved, by his 
ind-8 f. 6rique nUriter ind-2 

talents and 1^ his virtues, that the king should promote him to 

sub-2 
Hkp dignity of primate. The people thinly that it ratn^ 

primat sing. eroit de art. 

frogs and insects at certain seasons. K will 

greuouille f. pi. pr. art inteeie m. pi. en — temp^ pi. 
not rain to-day, but I (am fearful) of its raining to- 

ax^ourd'hui craindre que * ne sub-l 

morrow. 

Pouvoir to be ahlt* 
Part, pres. pouvant.. Part, past. pu. 

Jnd. pret. puis or peui, peux, pent, pouv-oUs,— •ez, penvant. 
Itnperf. pouvois. Pret. pus. 
Fut. pourrai. Cond. pourrois. (Ab bnperative.) 
Sub. pret. puisse. Itnperf. pusse. 

Remark. Conversation and poetry admit the ex- 
pression je peux ; but in interrogations, jepuis aloae ia 
used* Ssij puis'je SLikd not peux 'je, 

Savbir, to know* - 
Part. pres. sachant. Part past, su. 
hid. pres. sais, sais, salt, savons, savez, savent. 
Jmperf savois. Pret. sus. Fut. saurai. Cfind. seurois. 
Imper. sache, sache, suctions, saehes, aacbent. 
Sul>j . pres. sache. imperf. susse. 

Seair^ to become, to befit, is not used in the infini- 
tive, except sometimes in the participle present, eei/^ 
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ant. la other iiieod6, it is only used in the third per« 
son of the simple tenses, il sied^ Us sieent, il^ st^oii, it 
siera^ il sieroii^ guHl siee. It is without preterit in the 
indscnitive, without ioiperfect ia the sobjunctiTe, and 
'witfaoot compound tenses. iBut seoirj to sit, is used 
only in these two forms, Meant and su of the infinitire. 

Asseoir, to sit* 

m 

Fart.ffres, assevant. Part.paBt, assis. 

Mnd. pret, assieds» assieds, asneil, aose^-ons, '-*«e, — Cnt: 

/mperf, aflseyols. Fret, aiisis. 

Fui. assi^rai, or asseyerai. Cam/. asM^roiSy ^w aflwywob. / 

Imper. assieqs, asseye^ msser-ons, -^-ea, <«-eiit, 

Snbj.pra. 9Mje\ tmperf, assisse. 

N. B. This verb is oftener used as a reflected verb, 
s^asseoir, t6 sit down. The compound verb rasseoir^ 
meaning either to sit again, to calm, or to sit down 
^gain, is conjugated in the same manner. 

BXBRCISD* 

When fa« arrived at home, lie (wiv qiute eihausted.) 

ind-4withi!/re ehtMlm u'enpouvoir iod-dp^ 

The minislar had (so many) people at bU kv6e that I 

ministre nid-2 tanf m tmnde d Hudienee 

rtfUld not speak to him. Are yon afraid that he wiH 
ind*3 * S craignggl piMvoir 

not acoomplisb that affl&ir? I knoto that be is not your 
sub-1 venir a bout dt ^ dt 

fHeod, but 1 know likewise that he is « man of probity. • Let 
pi. num * hien 

ihem know tliat their pardon depends on their submission*. 

grdct dipendre de ioumusion 

I could wish • that he A««i9 a little better his le^sonfi. Let 

dcjirer cond-1 8ub*2 

us see if thh new-fashioned gown becomes you, ^r 

voiyons d'un goiii nouveau 2 robe f. 1 

not. Be assured that colours too gaudy will not buome youi. 
non. art. f. voyant 

The head-dress which that lady wore beeatnc her very iH-: 

coiffure f. que porter ind-2 ind-2 lai 

These colours become yon bo well, yon (would do wrong) 

part.pres. ave^tor< eond-i 

to wear any others. Set that child in this arm-chair, ana 
de en porter de asseoir m. fautemlvn. 

ffllte eare lest Im fall. 1 will sit doun on the top of tlRit 
'{fraics ^rde que ne iobyl 8'au.eofr ^mmetm. 
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iiUI,' whence I ihall dkeovtt a proipeet no leas 

^dleaum. diemtvtir seine i, *— 

cent than diversified. We ^were seated) on Che hanka 
que fw vttrii t'oiteoir ind-fi bordm.jplk 

of the Thames, whenee we <were contemplating) myriads 

Tamitt f. ind-2 de art. miliier 

of vessels, which bring, eveiy yeari the riches of the two 

vaisseau appHrter art. . 

hemispheres. 

Voir, to set. 
Part.prti, voyant. Part.paUf va. 
Ind. pres. vois, vois, voit, voybns, voyen, veieot. 
Imperf, voyois. Pret. vis. Fut, verrai. C^nd. verroi^. 
[ Imptr. vois, voie, voyoos, voyez, voient. 
Subj, pret. roie, votes, voie, voyions, voyieZf Voient 
Imperf. viase. 

Revoir^ to see aeain^ and entrevoirj to hare a glimpse 
of, are coiijugated in the same manner ; bat priv^ir, 
to foresee, has a difference in the future and the con- 
ditional, where it makes je prevoirai^ etc. je privai- 
roisj etc. '^ - 

Pourvoirj to provide, difiers likewise in some things ; 
it makes in the preterit de&niiej je paurvm, tnpounms^ 
etc., in the future, 7*6 pcmrvotVat, etc., in the condi- 
tional, je pourvoiroisj etc., and in the imperfect of the 
subjunctive, queje pourvmse^ etc. 

Surseoir^ to supersede, though a compound of stoir^ 
h conjugated liket;o«>, except in the future and con- 
ditional, where it makes je surseoiraiy etc. je sursfirais 
etc. ; its participle past is sttrsts. 

Vaioir, to be worth, 

JPdrf.j9re«. valant. if^ar^ jpos^, valu. 

/»d. pret. vaox, vaux, vaot, valons, valez, valeot. 

Imperf. valois. Prei. valus. Fut. vaudral. Gmtd, vaudrttiiti 

Imptf' vaille, vaHIe, valons, valez, vailtent. 

Subj. pres. vaille, vailles, vaille, val-ions, — 4e2, vaitlent. 

Imperf. valusse. 

27. fi. Rtvatoir^ to return like for like, and igtUta* 
/bir, to be equivalent, are conjugated in the same man- 
ner ; but prtvaloiTj to prevail, makes in the present 
of the subjunctive qutje prhalt^ que yaprivait^j fxCU 
privele, qvu nous prevalwm^ etc* 
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Yoaloir, to be willing. 



ParLpres, voulant Part, past, voulu. 

ind.pru. veux, yeux,veuty voulons, voulez, veulentv 

Imperf. Youloia. Pret. voulu s. 

Pat. voudrai. Cond, voudrois. 

Subj.pres. veuilt-e. •— ea, — e, voalioDB^ vouliez, rettiUent, 

Jmperf. yoalusie. 

N. B. This verb is sometimes employed in the im- 
perative, veuilhy veuillons^ veuilleZy but then its signi^ 
ticatioQ is difierent, particularly ia the second person 
plaral, It means, ha-M the inttntion^ the. goodness^ the 
tt^olution. 

EXEACISE. 

SAt tlie admirablt order of the nolver^ : doe;{ it not ^nDounce 
— 2 in. 1. 
a supreme architect? Has he agam UJtn with pleasu)^ Eis 

•!— axtismi m. 1 ' • 

coOotry and bis frieuds? (Had he had a glimptt of) tlie daTlrti 
paps aiCrart 

ex this fine day? To finish their affairs, it would be necessary 

Pour falloir 

for them to (su onb another.) I clearly fbrtsaw, (from that 
qiit • iU • «'cn/rcroir subj-a hien dds-lors 

tiioe)) all the ohstacles he would bave to surmount. fVguld yoa 

— m. siirmonier ind'2 

have (he judge {put off) the exociitlon of the sentence tlfat 
* ^15 sicrseoir suhy^ arrSt 

he had prononnced ? I shall not pui off the pursuit of (h^ 

rendu panirmiUf. plJ 

a'ffalr. If men do not providt (for it,} Ood will providt fpr 

art. y 

^i» Wdtfld this book he good for nothlBg f 'Keu hare bo| priil 

valoir * 
ibkV fhii gronnd more Uian it h worUif (&nre you afraid) that il ii, 
^ te&6 f. f. craiiidre gfie 

not toofth sXl hundred pounds ? Let us take 

subj-1 liertif.pl. sterling prcnom de aWr 

drbib'ators. One ounco of gold (m €quicdlotl)io fifteen oupceSt qjf 
vbilK wee f. 

silver. Doubt not that reasQfi and truth will prendit 

art. art* •.««siily-l 

At last. I can and will tefl ^e truth. If you are 

/> la tongue pron. dUc le 

wUil^ he vfill be UUliiig too. I)e4 u^ resolve to resist our 

It ccum voiilolr * coinbdtln 

15 
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passioiiti and ire sh«U be tare to codqser them. (Be to good as") 

de vainere vouwir 

to lend me your grammar. * 

* priUr 



IRREOULAR VBRBS of the fourth eONJUGATIOr^. 

I 

BRANCH K Rendre, 

Resoudre, to resoht* 

Part. jpru. ?6soIiraDt. Part. poBt, r^sola or reaous. 

Ind. pres, r6sou9, r6sou9, r^oot, r6solv-on9^ ■>— ez, — ent. 

Imperf. rtoolvois. Pret. r6solu8. 

Put., resondrai. Cond. r^soudrois. 

imper. r^sous, r6solve, r6solv-ons, — ez, —eat. 

Subj.pret, r6soIve. Imperf. r^soiusse. 

N. B. This verb has two participles past, viz. rtsoht^ 
when it means decided, and resous, when it means re- 
duced into ; in this last sense, it has nofemiDifie. 

jf65atM?re, to absolve, defective, is conjugated like 
risoudre ; it has neither preterit dcfitiite in the indica- 
tive, nor imperfect in the subjunctive ; its participle 
past is absousj for the mascaline, and absotde, for the 
feminine. 

Dissoudre, to dissolve, is conjugated like absoitdre,. 
iMis the same irregularities, and wants the same te^sos. 

Coudre, to sew. 

Pu^.prto, consant. Part, past, coubv. 
ind. pret. couds, couds, coud, eousoaS) eousez, coii^nt. 
.. Imptr/. coosois. Pret. coasU. Put. cottdraL Cond. ceudborsj. 
Jmper. coads. SiUj.prts. couse. Imperf. coasia»e. 

' N« B. Dicoudre^ to ansew, and recoudre^ to sew Di^ain^ 
are codjugated in the same manner* 

Mettre, to put. 

Part.pres. meitsnt. Part, past, mis. 
jtfdl. pres. mets, mets, met, mettons, mett^z, mettent. 
Jfmpii/. meUois. Pret. mis. Put. mettraf. ConjU u^Cfl^ib. 
Imftx.meUt Suhj.ptet. mette. Imjnrf. misse. 
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K* B. Conjugate in the same manner admeitre^ to 
adiQit ; ctmimettre^ to commit ; compromeitre^ to com- 
promise ; demettrej to turn out, to put out of joint ; 
omettre, to omit; permetire, to pern^it; promettre^ tt) 
promise ; remettre^ to put again, to restore ; soumettre^ 
to subject ; transmeUre^ to transmit ; and s^entremettrey 
to intermeddle. 

EXERCISE. 

Wood which is burned resolves Itself into 

flirt, bois m. on * bruler ind-1 *e r6soudre * en 

ashes and smoke. Haye they resolved on peaee or 
cendre f. pr./iim^c f. on * art. f. art. 

war ? The fog has resolved itself into rain. Cbald 

f. brouillard m. se risoudte ind-4 * pluie f. * 

that judge thus lightly absolve the guilty? 

St ttg^emeni cond. 1 eoupable m. pi- art 
Strong waters dissolve metals. ' Those dnigs (were 

fort 2 f. pi. 1 art. on 1 drogute 3 

dxssnlved) (before tbey were pot) into that mediciioe. My 

ind-4 2 avant que de les metlre remade m. 

daughter wu sewing alt day yesterday. That piece is not well 

ind-S * hier m. 

sewed; it must (be sewed over again.) Unpick that lace, 

~ la inf-1 ddcoudre dentetle f. 

and sew it again very carefully^ Does he set a great 

2 1 avec beaucoup de soin mettre 

value upon liches f* ^ I never 4tdmitled those principles. Has 
prix m. ^ art. 
he committed that fault ? If he would take my advice, he would 

faute f. me croyoit 

resign his charge iu favour of his son. He 

se &mettre cond-1 de f en = ^ 

put his arm (out of joint) yesterday. I will 

se d&mettre ind 3 • art. bras m. - ** 
omit nothing that depends on me to serve you. God 

de ce d^peridre ind-7 de pour 
frequently permits the wicked . to prosper. Pui • 

souvent que michant m. pi. * prosp^rer subj-1 remeitre 

this book in its place again. Under whatever form of govcrn- 
a — f. * quelque gouverne' 

nicnt you (may liv-e,) remember that your first duty 

mentm.que viries devoirm 

ia to be obedient to the laws. It frequently happens that 
de seumis arriuer 

(aXbtrs transmit to their childcen. both their vices and their 
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Tirlaes. He has long meddled with puhlic affatr? ; 

long'tempt itntrtmeiire dt art. 2 1 

"but his endeavours have not been crowned with success^ 
effort eouronner dt art. m. 

Moadre, to grind. 

Part. prts. moulant. Part, pott, moulu. 

Jnd. pree. moads, mouds, moud, mou-lons, — eZ| — ent. 

Jmperf. moulois. Pret. moulas. Fut. moudrai. 

Cond. moudrois. 

Jmper. uioads, moole, moaIons> nioules, moulent. 

Sub. prea. mou!e. Jmperf. moulusse. 

N. B. In the same manner are conjugated emoudrcj 
to grind (razors, knives, etc.,) and remoudrej to grind 

agaiii* 

Prendre, to take. 

Fart. pres. prenant. Part, past, pris. 

Ind. pret. prends, prends, prend, prea-ons, — ez, prennent. 

Imperf. prenois. Pret. pris. Fut. prendrai. Cond. prendrois. 

Imper. ppends, prenne, prenons, prenez, prennent. 

Sub. pres. prenn-e> — es, -*-«, pren-ions, — iez, — ^nent. 

Imperf, prisse. 

N. B.« Conjugate in the same manner ap/>renJre, t» 

learn ; comprendre^ to comprehend, to understand ; 

deprendre^ to separate ; desapprendref to unlearn ; 

entreprendre^ to undertake ; se meprendre^ to mistake} 

to be deceived ; reprendre^ to take again, to replj ^ 

and surprendre, to surprise. 

Rompre, to break. 
Part. prts. rompant. Part, patlf rompa. 
Ind. pret. romps, romps, rompt, romp-onS| — cz, —ent, 
Imperf. rompois. Pret. rompis. 
Fut. romprai. Cond. romprois. 
Imper. romps, rompe, rompons, rompez, rompeot. 
Sub. pres. rompe. Imperf. rompisse. 

" N. B. In the same manner are conjugated corrom- 
prey to corrupt, and interrompre, to interrupt. 

EXERCISE. 

I look great pains ', bat, at iast, I ground all the coftea 

ind-3 oeaueoup dt sing. iSfi"^ ^^f'^ ^^ 

Grind those razors with care. TaQse knive» (are jast)' 

rasoir m. amtcan m. wnir d^^trt 
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^iwmd. This graiQ is aot safficiwiU/ ground, it shouW be 
^ a«jc« fallovr md-l /e 

-oTownrf Again. I wish that you may #iiAe xjonrage. What news 
l*xif.i vouloir * 

iiave yiu fcom* .» Philosophy comprehends logic, 

f. pi. art. art. /ogi^e & art. 

«thic3, physics, and metaphysics. It is (wjlli difficulty) 

morale f art. phyiique f. art. m^taphynqat f . e« i*p«/emen/ 
that he diveOs himself U his opinions. He has forgotten all 
47ue sediprendr^ , disavprendrt 

that he knew. 1 fear you will underlake a task above 
ce ove ind-2 qu^ 7iesubj-l iAchet audessusde 

vour strength. Could he have been mistaken so grossly ? I 
f. pi. * cond-2 groifiercmen^ 

reproved him continually for his faults, but (to no purpose.) 

r^wenJrc ind-2 5am ccwc rfc difaut inutUement 

We surprised the enemy, and cut them in pieces. In the 

ind.3 pi. tailUr *? r » 

middle of the road the axletree of our carnage broffe, 

<hemin essieu m. corrosse 4e rompre art. 

Bad company corrupts the minds of young people. Why do 

f. pi. sing. gens Pourquot 

you ititerrupt your brother, when you see him busy ? 
^ ' quoiid occup6 

Suivre, to follow* 

Pari. fjrw. suivant. Part, pasty suivi. 

Ind. pres. suis, suis, suit, suivons, suivez, suiyetit. , . . ^ 

jmjierf suivois. Pret. suivis. FuL suivrai. Cond, luivrois. ^: 

impet suis, suive, suivons, 8uivez,suivent. 

Subj, prtts. suive. Jmperf. suivisse. 

N. B. S^eiisuivre.to ensue, only used in the third 
person singular and plural of each tense; and ^owr- 
miivrt, to pursue ; are conjugated in the same manner. 

■ Vaincre, to ctmquery to vemqmsh* 

Far/. 7»r«. vainquaiJt. Part, past, vaincu* , 

Ind. pres. vaiucs,* values,* vainc,** vainqu-ons,* -^;f) — ent. 

^nperf. -vaiiMjuois. Prtt, vaintjuis. 

1*^. vaiiicjrai. Cond. valncrois. 

/w^cr. vaincs,* vainque, vainqu-oos,* — •z.-r-eat. 

Suhj.pres, vainque. /jwper/. vaiuquisse. 

k. «. All the persons of this verb marked with an 
asterisk, are'ireiy Kttie used. Coojugarte in the. «aio^ 
manner convaincre, to convince 5 whkh is used in aU 
its tenses an^.persons. . 

15* 
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Battre, to beat, 

Par,l,prt8. batUBt. Pai.poit, batta. 
Jnd. prea. bats, bats, bat, battons, hattez, battent. 
Jmperf, battois. Pret, battis. Fut.haitnA. Cond. battlroi5« 
. Ijr^er. bats. Svbj.pru. batte. Imperf. battisse. 

Conjugate in the same manner, abattre^ to pull 
down; combattrej to fight; e^ibaitre^ to rejoice (an 
old word, almost out of use ;) and rebattre^ to beat 
again, to repeat tediously* 

e^re, to be, which has already been conjugated at 
length. 

Vivre, to Itve^ 

Part. pret. vivant. Part, past, v6cu. 

fiid.pret. vis, vis, rit, vivons, vivez, vivent. 

In^crf. vivois. PreL v6cus. Fui. viviai. Cand. virrois. 

Impere vis. SubJ.pru. vive. Impcrf. v^cusse. 

K. B. Conjugate in the same manner revivrei^io re- 
vive ; and survivre^ to survive. 

EXERCISE. 

(For a long while) wa followed that method, which was 
hng'temp8 2 ind-S 1 f. Ind'2 

only calculated to mislead us. What (is the consequence f) See 
ne quepropre igartr Que s'ensTnivre 

the errors which have tpruv^ from that proposition , 

s*engvdvTe ind-4 f. pt. — ^f. 

which appeared so true. We pursued oar course, when some 

ind-2 suivre ind-iS ehemin lorsque de art. 

cries which came from the midst of the forest excited 
art m. pi. * sortis fond m. fotil f. voTteT ind*3 

terror iute oar souls. The Greeks vanquished tae Persian?^ 
art. tffroiih. Grec Perse 

atMarathoa, Salamis, Platea, and Mjcale. I hare, at 
ii pr. Salaminej pr. Platie pr. 

last^ convinced him, hj such powerful reasonsi of the 

ifrart n fort Si ^'Pl- ^ 
enormity of hh fault, that I (hare no doubt) but he Will 

=s faute f. ne douter nuUement que ne 

repair it It .is daring winter that they thrash (he. 

r^pftrsr sttbj-1 C!et< pendoRf art. «n battre 

owM. in cold countries. The enemy was tfo completely 

/rpidSart.f^im. pi. 1 pi* "-^inent 

beaijin. ia that engagementi that be wai ferced to abaadon thirty 
ftrK9ntret pi. de 
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m 

leagues of 4he eountrjr. The caonon {htat iovm) tbe tower. 
titue f, * pitjft canon abatire iod-S lour f. 

They were fighting with nneiampled fary, when a 

* iod-2 un tans txtmplt 2 aehamenuni m. 1 
panic terror made them take flic^bt, aad diaperaed tUem 
fomqttB 2 = f. 1 ind-3 leur Art, fmte f. 

in an iostant. Beat these mattresses again. Happy those whp 

— m. rebaltre mateUu m. pi. * 
l^e in solitude! Long live that good kiog? 

art. Tttrailt f. qut 1 long-ttmpi 4 subj-l 3 2 

He did not long survive a person who was so dear t^ him. 

ind-3 di f. art. 

Fathers liu again in their children. He was in a strange dejec* 

aecabU^ 
tjon of mind ] the news which he ba$ received has 
ment f. pi. f. pi. orilfait 

rerived him. 
lnf-1 

BRAfirCH II. Plaire, 

Braire^ to bray, a verb defective, is onljr used iu 
the present of the infinitive ; in the third persons of 
the present, and the future of the indicative, 41 brait. 
Us braient, U braira. Us brairont ; and the present of 
the conditional, il brairoitf Us brairoient* However, it 
may be used with propriety in the other persons. 
when a comparison with an ass requires it. 

Faire, to do^ to make. 

Fart, pres* faisant. Part, pattf fait. ..^* 

Ind, pres. fais, fais, fsttt, faisons, faites, font. 

Imperjf, faisois. Pret. fis. Put, ferai. Gond. feroi^. 

Imper, fais, fasse« faisons, faites, fassent . "^ 

Subj. pru. fasse. Imptrf, fisse. 

N. B. In the same manner are conjugated conire- 
fdirej to counterfeit, to mimic ; defaire, to undo ; ?-e- 
faire^ to do again ; salisfairCj to satisfy ; surfaire, to 
exact, to ask too much ; and redtfaire^ to undo again. 
These four verbs, /or/aire, to trespass ; malfair^^ to du 
ill; m^airc^ tomisdo; ^niparfairt^ to perfect ; are 
only used in this form, and the participle f^&Ufgrfait, 
Tttulfaitj mcfait^ and parfait. 

Traire, to milk (defective.) 

Pari prts, trtiyant. Part, putt trait. 
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ML, pre$. tnis, trauh traU, tv^oat, inj^w, tniest 
imperf. trayou. (Ab pret.) Fvt. trairal Cond* trairois. 
imptr. trais, traye, trayons^ trayes, traient. 
Subj.pres, traye. (JVo Imfttr/ut.) 

N« B. Conjugate in the same manner atiraire, to 
allure ; abstraire^ to abstract, used only in this 'form, 
the participle past, the present and the future of the 
indicative, and the present of the conditional; dis- 
traire^ to divert from ; extraire, to extract ; rentraire, 
to fine draw ; retraire, to redeem ; soustraire^ to sub- 
tract, to take from. All these verbs are principally 
used in the compound tenses ; though some of them 
may be used in the simple tenses which they have. 

EXERCISE. 

Wbat will you have h\m' dot Do not mtAt (so macb) 

Que vouloir * que il subj-1 tani 

noise. Do they never exact f That woman minnektti 

de bniU ind-3 

all the persons whom she bad seen: that levity rendered 

f. pi. que f. pi. UghnU f. ind-3 

her odious. It was with difficulty he (divested himself) of the 

f. ind-3 peine que se difaire 

false opinions which had been given him in his infancy. Gould 

' — f. 071 * f. pi. lui f. 

it be possible that we, should not again make a journey to Paris, 

subj-2 art. * voyage de . 
Rome, and Naples ? He says that you have offended him, 
pr. pr. dit offend 

and that, if you do not satisfy him quickly, he will find 

prompiemeni art. 

means to satisfy himself. Every ni^ht shtf milked 

moyen sing, de se lui'mime iotU art. sutr m. pi. ind-2 

her sheep, which gave her a great quantity of wholesome milk. 

bnbts pi. ind-2 lui sain 2 lait m. 1 

Have you milked your goats ? Are the cows milked ? 

Mvre f. pi. vache f. pi. art. 

Salt is good to entice pigeons. You will never know 
^tl m. Tp^ur atlraire art. m. pi. cennoUrt 

the nature ot bodies, if you tLbstrnet not their accessory 
art. r=2 ■ 

qualities from those which are inherent (in them.) The least 
s=f, 1 — kur moindte 

(king (diverts his attention;) WUl yoK i|Qt (;?#■«£/ that Qharming 
Ic distraire 
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passage ? Have yoa darned your gown ? ShouM be net redeem 

rentraire 
tliat land ? What ! would yon have me screen tbose 

QiMt ind-1 *- que je aoudretire snb-l 

guilty persons from the rigoar of the laws ? 

coupablew.fii* * d rigueitrf. 

BRANCH III* ParoUre. 

Naitre, io be born. 

P&rLprei. naissant. Fart, pasty nk, 

Ind. pres. naiS} nais, natt, naissons, naissez, naissent. 

Jmperf. Baissois. Fret, naquis. Fut. oattrai. Cond. tiaffrois, 

Jmper. nais. Subj.pres, naisse. Imperf. naquisse. 

This verb is conjugated ia its compound tenses 
Tvith Hre. 

Renaitre^ to be born again, h conjugated in the same 
manner: but it has no participle past, and, consequent- 
ly, no compound tenses. 

Paitre, to graze (defective,) 

Part,pres. paissant. Fart, past, pu. 
Ind. pres. pais, pais, patt, paissons, paissez^paiisent. 
Jmperf, paissois. ([JVb Fret,) Fut. pattrai. Cond, paitroU. 
Jmper, pais. Subj, pres, paisse. (Ab Imperf.) 

' IT. B. Repattre, to feed, to bait, is conjugated in th^ 
same manner, but it has all its tenses. It makes, in 
the preterit definite of the indicative, je repuny etc. ; 
and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, queje repwse, 
etc. 

EXERCISE. 

Was not Yirgil bom at Mantua? It is from that poisoned 

ind-8 Mantotie Ce empoisonni 2 

sonrce that have arisen all the cruel wars that have desolated 

f. 1 qme naUre f. pt. f. pi. disahr 

the universe. The fable says, that as sQrm as Hercules had 

f. dit aussitit que Hercule h m. ind-2 

(cut off) one of the heads of the hydra, others 

cwper tite f. pi. hyJre f. d*autres 2 il 

tprang up. While their united flocks 

en renattrt ind-2 1 iandis que riuni 2 troupeau m. pi. 1 

fed on the tender and flowery grass, they sung 

paitre ind-2 *' 2 fleuri 3 herbe f. 1 chanter ind-9 

under the sbade of a tree the sweets of a rural life 

i 9mbr$ dQuceur f.ph ekampitre2t, I 
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Yarn hmntihwewi fid to-day; foa ■wuthava 

repaUre d'aujinard'hui ** it * fuirt 

ihiutkfed. That is the nwawho ikirtts (aftar noihuif ) 

inf-l ca neser^atiredc^ * 

bat blood and slaiightar. 
qut 1 pr. carnage m. 

BRANCH IV. Reduire. 

Bruirti to roar, is defective, being only used in this 
form ; in the present, hruyant^ which is oftener used 
as a ipere adjective, des flats hruyans ; ami in the third 
person of the imperfect of the indicative, il hruyoit^ 
Us bruyoientm Luire^ reluirt^ to shine, to glitter; are 
only irregular in the participle pa«t ; lui^xdui^ these 
two verbs have neither the preterit definite, nor the 
imperfect of the subjunctive, at least in use. 

J^uire^ to hurt, has the same irregularity ^ its parti- 
ciple past is nm\ but it has all the tenses. 

xConfire, to pickle. 

ParLpres. confisant. Pari, patty confit, 

Ind. pres. conf-is, — is, — it. — isons, — iseat, — isent. 

Imperf. conlisois. Pret. eonfis* 

FtU. conflrai. Corui. confifors. 

Jmper, eonfis. Subj' pres. confise. Imperf. eoafisse. 

Its derivative deconfire, to discocnfit, to rout, i» aovr 
almost obsolete. 

Circoncire^ to circumcise; and suffire^ to eofficei 
are conjugated like confire^ except in the participlo 
past, where they make circoncts and suffi. 

EXERCISE. 
The thunder whieh roared from affl^ ^ ILn- 

tonnerre m. bruire ind'2 datis art. lointain m. 

nounced a dreadful storm. They heard roar ihe wftvaa 
iDd-2 terr%ble2orage m.l on iDd-2 inf-l flot m,p\. 

of an agitated sea. That street it too noia^ for those whi» 

agU6 2 mer t I rue bruyant 

loY^ retirement and study. I (have a glimf)8a of) somo 
art. reiraUel, art. entrevoir quUqu^ 

thing that shinet through those trees. A ray of hopa 

chose au travers de ragon m. 

shone upon us in the midst of the misfortuaes which over- 
iod-4 * d milieu malheur m.p\. ae* 

whelmed us. Every thing U well rqbhed ia that houM; iBfary 
r^Werlnd-a . fiotti . 
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thiog ilwiitiy even the floor. Would he not have hmX 

y Ttluitt juaqu*d pianehtf m. * eoiid*2 

yoa in that affair P Jesus-Christ was «!ir€umci$ed eight days after 

%is birtli. Will you preserve these peaches with sugar, 

rtaisaanee f. * confire d art. iuert m. 

ivlth hooey, or with brandy ? Have you pickUd 

art. miel m. art. tau^de-vit f. dt art. 

cncambers, purslane, and sea-fennel ? Jf 

coneombrt m. pi. pr. art. pimrpitf m. pr. art. ptrct-pitrre f. 

he loses his lawsuit, all his property wUl not mjfice, 
prociis m. bitn 

Dire, to say* 

part. pre$, disant. Part, pcut, dit, 

Irul, pres. dis, dis, dit, disons, dites, disetit. 

Jmperf. disois'. Pret. dis. Put. dirai. Coitd. difCiis. 

Imper. dis, dise, disons, dites, diseot. 

Subj, pres. dise. Imperf. disse. 

.K. B. Conjugate redvre^ to say again, in the same 
manner ; also the other compounds of dire, viz. didire, 
to unsay ; contredire, to contradict ; interdirej to for- 
bid ; mmire^ to slander ; and pridire, to foretell ; ex- 
cept that the second person plural of the present of 
the indicative and of the imperative is regular : votis 
dedisez^ eoniredisez, inierdisez, midiseZypridistz. MaU" 
dire, to curse, varies by taking two s in the following 
forms ; nous maudissons, vous maudisstZy ils maudisseiit ; 
je maudissois ; qu^il maudisse : maudissons^ maudissez, 
quails maudissenl ; que je maudisse, que tu maudisses, 
etc* maudissant. 

Ecrire, to write* 

Part,pT%s. 6crivant. Part.pasi. ^crit. 

Jhd. -prsA. kctHy 6cris, ecrit, ecriy-ons, — -^^z, -^-ent. 

Jmperf, Renvois. Prel. ecrivis. 

Ftit. ecrirai. Cond. ^crirois. 

/jnp«r. 6crls. 4?u&;. jpre*. 6crire. Imperf , kcfisXiAe. 

ST. B. Conjugate in the same manner ciVcon^mre, 
to circumscribe ; decrire, to describe ; inscrire, tp in- 
scribe ; prescrire, to prescribe \proscfire, to proscribe ; 
rccrire, to write again; souscrire, to subscribe ^ tran- 
§€rire, to transcribe- 

' Lire, to' read. 
Part, pres, lisant. Part, past, lu. 
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Ini, pra. lis, Ui, liioni, Ihte, liseot 

imperf. lisois. Fret. lus. FuL lirai. Cond, liroiS. 

Inyper. \U, Subj, pra. lUa. Imperf. lusse. 

If. B. Conjugate in the same manner retire^ to reaA 
9ver again, and e/»re, to elect. 

Rire, to laugh* 

Part. pra. riant. Part, past, ri. 

Ind. pret. ris, ris, rit, rions, riez, rient. 

Inqterf. riois. J*rei. ris. f^u^ rirai. Cond. rxrels. 

/im/v. lis. Sub. pra. rie. Imperf. risse. 

I7. B. Sourire^ to smiley is conjugated in the same 
•manner. 

/Wre, to fry, is defective, having only the present of 
the infinitive, and the participle past,/n^, in the iki« 
dicativo, the three persons singular of the present 
tense, ^'e/m, tufris^ Ufrit ; all the persons of the ftt- 
ture and the conditional, ^'e/nmi, nousfrironSf tu fti^t 
rois^ vousfnTiez^ etc. ; and in the imperative, the s^- 
tond person singu]ar,/m : to supply the place.of tlie 
other forms, we make use of the verb /aire, and the 
infinitive frirt ; SiS^faisant frire^ je faisois, frire^ etc. 
fhi« verb is used through all its compound tenses. 

EXERCISE. 

Xhvajrs ^ea& trutb, bat with discxetfon. Never canfi'aJicl 
dire art. f. 
(liny ooe) ia public. You thoaght voa were sefViag me Sd 
ptrMrmc en penaer iDd-4 * * inf-l en 

spealdog that: well, (let it be so;) you shall oot 1>e'£en«- 
parler ainri efi hitn eoit en d6^ 

tradtcted. What ! would you forbid him a coiaiiiRD\$;ati#n 
dil'e -quoi.* • interdire — f. 

wl(h hlB friends ? That womaa who slandered every *' one 

.lnd-2 Ue 
SOQix lost all kind of respect. You had foreUM tHat 

itid-3 etpheei. eonsidiration 

event. Let us corse no one ; let us remember tliat our Ihw 

>w ne personne se rappel&r 
forbids ua to curse even those who perMcute jsi. fff^ eveiy 
d^ftndre* de persicuSer tQUt arU 

day the reflectloirs which yon make on tlie book$ which 3fou 
pl# < ' 

read. Did he not read that iDterestiog history ^Wk (a ^Kt 

3 I '- 
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deal) of pleasure ? God is an iafinite being who is eircutn- 

2 itrt m. 1 ne 
zcribed neither by time nor place. Shall you not de- 

ni art. nt pr. art. mu m. pi. 

scribt in that episode the dreadful tempest which assailed your 

— »ni. horrible 2 f . 1 

kero? Have those soles and whitings /ru»f. If you/ wish 

/aire 1 — pron. merlon 8 inf-1 2 voutoir 

to form your taste, read over and overi unceasingly, the 
* re/are * » * eanscesie 

ancients. He was elected by a great majority of voices. We 

ind-4 d majoriti f. 

have Umsf^ heartily aud have resolved to (go on.) He 

de bon co^ur nous r6solu de continutr 

did not answer him (any thing ',) but he smiled at him, 

ripondre ind-3 lui rUn ind-3 * ltd 

as a sign ot approbation^ in the kindest manner, 
en * — de gracieux 2 air m. 1. 

Boire, to drink* 

Part, pres, buvant. Part, pasty bu. 

/tad. f»ret, bois, bois, boit, buvons, buvezi boivent. 

In^erf. bttvois. Pre/, bus. Fu/. boirai. Cofu{.boirois. 

Imptr, bois, boive, buvons, buvez, boivent. 

^ubj. pres, boive, — es, — e, buv-ions, buviez, boivent. 

Imptitf,' bufise. 

N. B. CoDJugate in the same manner rehoire^ lo 
drink again ; and emboirey to imbibe, to soak in. This 
last is a t^chnieal term, principally employed in paint* 

iog. 

Clorre, to close, becomes obsolete, except in the 
three persons lingular of the present of the indicative; 
^e chsy tu closy il clot; in the future, ^*e clorrai^ tu dor- 
rasy etc, and the conditional, je clorroisy tu ^lorrois^ 
etc» and in the second person singular of the imperd:- 
tive, clos* 

_ _ » 

Dii;lorrejto unclose ^ enclorrey to enclpse; and/ar- 
clorrey to\ debar, are defective in the same tenses as 
clorre. The two former have the same tenses as 
clorr^ } but the third, which is a term of law, fs sel- 
dom-^inpl^yed) except in the present of the infinitive 
and in We participle past. 

J6 
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Hclore, to be hatched, to blow like a flower, i» de^ 
fective ; it has in the infinitive only the present, aiud 
the participle past, eclos ; in the indicative the two 
third persons of the present, il icloty Us iclosent ; of 
the future, il eclora^ Us ectbront; and of the condi- 
tional, il ecloroit, Us ecloroient ; and in the subjunc- 
tive the two third persons, quHl iclose^ quails iclosent : 
the compound tenses which are much used are forme4 
with itre. 

Conclure, to conclude. 

Part* pres. conduant. Part, poit, conclu* 

Jnd.pres» .(;onclujh conclus, conclut, conclu-oji?; --ezj -rent: 

Jmpttf. GODcluois. PrtU conclus. 

Put. conclurai. Coni. conclurois. 

/iiijier. conclas. 5tt6.jirei. cooclue. /mpei/. cosclnsse. 

N. B. Exclure^ to exclude, is conjugated like cort^ 

clureg except that the participle past is exclu^ or ex^ 

ctus. 

Croire, to believe. 

Part. pret. croyant. Part.paitf cru. 

Jnd.pret erois, crois, croit, croyons, oroyez, cxoicnt. 

Im^trf, croyols. Prti. crus. FaX. croirai. Qvnd. croihoisr 

Jmptr. crols, croie, croyons, cfoyez, croient. 

Suhj. pres. croie, cxoiejs, c^oiei croyions, oroyioz, cruieuU , 

Imperf. crasse. 

'. Its derivative accrojire is only used in the present q£ 
the infinitive with the verb /aire, when it signifies 
/aire croire ce qui n^estpas, to induce a belief of what 
is not* 

EXEACISE. 

Seatecl Under iTifi sbade of palm-treef, tliey weri rreilSitfg 

Auis ^ Gtrt. palmitr pi. ^ iqdril 

thplr goats and ewes, ajsd merri)>[ df-inifing 

ckevre f. pU proii. bretU f. pi. avecjoie 2 iud-2 1 

thai Dectar, whicii (was. renewed) every day. SUtetfld Ihe^' 

m. «e renouviler iod-2 tout art. pi* . 

not bare <friinft wiCh ice? This window d^ea not ihiXt well; 

GODd-2 4 ail. f. f. 

when you bave made sMie alterations (in it) it WiU 4^ better. 
ind-3 -rtparati^n L pi. y^K tltWix. 
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Itie iiad scarcely ^lottd his eyes, when the noise which they 
dpeint * art. qut que on 

made at his door awoke him. Have they not enclosed 

fnd*3 it r^veiller ind-3 on 

Uie suburbs within the city ? Will you enclose your park 

faubourg m. pi. vilte f. . pare 

with a wall, or a hedge? Put the eggs of those silk- 
He mur m. pr. haiei. metlez oBu/m. pi. - ver- 

worms in the sun, that they may hatch. Those flowers 

A-soie m. pU ^ solcU m. sub-l 

just hlotorif spread the sweetest fragrance. When did 

nouvellement ripandre doux parfum m. 

they conclude this treaty ? His enemies managed so well, that 

ind-4 traiti m. faire ind-3 

he was unanimously excluded from the company. Did you 

^ ind-3 unanimement compagnie f. 

Ihink me capable of so black an act ? He possesses 

^roire ind-4 voir 2 trait m. 1 avoir 

mome kind of knowledge, but (not so much as he thinks.) 
savoir il s' en /aire trop accroire. . 



OBSERVATIONS 



UPON THE FOLLOWING TABLES* 

The following tables, which exhibit at one view all 
tbe primitive tenses, both of the regular and irregular 
verbs, and most of the defective, with references to 
the pages, where the other tenses are to be found, 
"will, it is presumed, prove useful to those who will 
£oosuU th6m« 
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TABLE OF THE PRIMITiVE TElfSES OF THE^ FOOB 
REGULAR CONJUGATIONS. 



i^» >■ 



INFIN. 



F^BSKNT. 



PARTICIPLES. 

PR»8EirT. I FAST. 



INDICATIVE. 



FRTOEBT. I FRXT. DBF. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. ]%i^ 

Parler | Parian/ J Farl6 | Je parlg | Jeparlat. | US 





SECOND CONJUGATION. 






Pumr 


Vunistara 


PtlDi 


Je ponif 


JepfRHi 


ISBB 


Senltr 


Sentant 


3en/t 


Je sent 


Je sentir 


122 


Men/lr 


M^ntant 


Menti 


Je meat 


JementU 




Se repenltr 


Se repenfdti/ 


^epenti 


Je me repeui 


Je me repenlif 138 


Par/if 


Parian/ 


Par/t 


Je pnr« 


Je partif 




Sorttr 


Sorfonf 


Sorit 


Je sort 


Je sortiff 


• 


Dormtr 


Dormant 


Dormt 


Je dort 


Je'dermif 


• 


Scnrfr 


Servant - 


Serrt 


Je serf 


Je servit 




OavnV 


Owrrant 


Ouveft 


J' ouvre 


J* ouvrtf 


122 


OffnV 


Offrant 


Offer* 


J' offre 


J'offm 




SoafSrir 


Bouftrant 


SouSert 


Je soofire 


Je souffm 




Tewtr 


Tenant 


Tenu 


Jetten« 


Je tins 


122 


Venir 


Venant 


Venu 


Je viens 


Je Yint 





Rec€tl>ir 
■Devoir 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

IVieeevant • IRe^u iJere^otf 

iJe 



\Devant 



Du 



dots 



I!Te re^ta 
Je did 



[127 



R^pandre 

Rendre 

Fondre 

R6pondre 

Tondre 

Perdre 

Mordre 

Tordre 

Platre 

TaiVc 

Paro</re 

Ctoitre 

CoDDof/re 

Repoifre 

R^duire 

lostrolre 

Craindre 

Peiodre 

Joindr«^ 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



R^pandan/ 

Rendon/ 

Fondant 

R^pondim/ 

Tondant 

Ferdani 

Mordant 

Tordant 

Flaieant 

Taisant 

Fwroissant 

Craistani 

Connoiitant 

RepaisMtn/ 

R^duijanl 

Instruifonl 

Cralgtian/ 

Peignan/ 

Jolgnant 



R^pandu |Je rdpand' 

Rendu - Je rendi ' 

Fondu Je foods 

R6pondtt Je r6pondi 

Tondu Je tondt^ 

Perdu Je perds 

Mordu Je mords 

Tordu . Je tords 

PIu , Je plots 

Tu Je iais 

Paru Je paroit 

Cru Je crots 

Connu Je connoit 

Repu Je repots 

R^dui/ Je r^dais 

InstraU J' instruis 

OnAnt Je crami 

Feint Je peins 

Joi^tl Ue joins 



|Je r^pandis 
Je rendis 
Je fondts 
Je r^poncKs 
Je toBdis 
Je perdts 
Je mordts 
Je lordis 
Je plus 
Je tus 
Je parus 
Je cms 
Je connus 
Je repfM 
Je r6dnists 
J' iostraisis 
Je craigms 
Je peigtass 
Jejoignts 



181 



181 
131 

131 

131 
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PRIMITIVE TENSES OF THE IBRE6ULAR WITH SOME 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



INFIN. 



FRBSKHT. 



PARTICIPLES. 

PRBSBlfT. I PAST. 



INDICATIVE. 



PRESENT. I PRETKR. DEF. 



Aller 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 
I Allant I AII6 | Je vais ^ 



Page 

I J' ailai I i5 1 





SECOND CONJUGATION. 






Fleurir J 
Hair 


Flearissant im^„^ 
Florissant < *^'*°" 


Je fleuris 


Je fleurU 


153 


Halssant 


Hal 


Je hais 


Je hai3 


irnS 


Gisir* 


Gisaat 




Ileit 
Je bou3 




\K^ 


Bouillir 


Bouillant 


fioallli 


Je bouillis 


153 


Hbouillir 




Ebouili 


. 




1J>4 


Courii* 


Courant 


Couru 


Je COOTS 


Je courus 


154 


Paillir 


Faillanf 


Failli 


Je faux* 


Je failiis 


155 


Defailtir 




D^failli 


Nousdefailloas 


Je derailtls - 


155 


Fair 


Fuyaot 


Fui 


Je fuis 


Je fuis 


155 


Moarlr 


Mourant 


Mort 


Je ineurs 


Je mouras 


iSti 


Acqu6rir 


Acqu^rant 


Acquis 


J' acquiers 


J' acquis 


157 


CoD4|u6rir 


Conqueraat 


Conqais 


Je couquiers 


Je couquis 


157 


OuXr 


Oyant* 


Odi 




J' ouls 


157 


V6tip 


V^tant 


Vdlu* 


Je ySts 


Je v6tis 


157 


JElevett^ 


Rev^Uiit 


RevStu 


Je revdts 


Je revStis 


15$ 


Cueillir 


Cueillant 


Cueilli 


Je cueille 


Je cueillia 


15S 


SaUlir 


Saillaiit 


SaiUi 


11 sallle 


II saiilit 


U9 


'Xressaillir 


Tressaillant Tressailli 


Je tressaille 


Je tressaillis 


1S9 



Avoir 

Ravoir 

Cboir 

l^ecboir 

Echoir 

Faltoir 

Mouvoir 

Proffiouvoir 

Pteuvoir 

Pouv^lr 

Savoir 

Stolr* 

Stole* 

Mt^olr 

Surseoir 

Voir 

Pi-AvoJr 

Pourvoir 

Valoir 

V4>aloir 

"■ — scr. 



Ayant 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 



Ech^ant 

Mouvant 

Pleuvant 

Pouvaut 

Sachant 

Seyant ' 

S4ant 

Asseyaot 

Vovant 

Prevoyant 

Pourvoyaat 

Valant 
Voulant 



Ett 

Chu 

D6chu 

Echu 

Fallu 

Ma 

Prorau 

PIu 

Pu 

Su 

SU 

Assis 

Sursis 

Vu 

Pr«ra 

Pourvtt 

Valu 

rVoalH 



J'ai 



Je d^chois 
II ^hoit 
II faut 
Je oieus 

II pleut 
Je puis 
Je sats 
11 sied 

J' assieds 
Je sursois 
Je vols 
Je pr^vois 
Je pourvoiji 
Je vans 
Je veux 



J'eas 



Je d^kus' 
J'^cbtts 
II fallut * 
Jemus 
Je preuus* 
11 plut 
Je pus 
Jesu;^ 



J' assis 
Je sur»is 
Je i^s . 
Je pr6vis 
Je pourvtts 
Je valus 

J4 TOttluS 



.160 

'ido 

{idO 
160 
160 
il48 
161 
161 
161 
162 
162 
163 
16:$ 
163 
164 
164 
l&L 
1^ 
164 
1» 



t^Tf orns marked with aa astettek ar« ob«oleleI 

16* 



182 



INFUf. 


PARTICIPLIIS. 


INDICATIVE. 


^BKSSKT. 


rmxmn. | pact. 


rnsxirr. | putssit. 





FOURTH COnJVGKttXm. 


] 


Pace 


Resottdre 


R^AolTast 


Ketoasy Ksola 


Je r68oaa 


Jbrtsolos 


166 


AboDttdm 


Absolvant 


Ahmms 


J* absons 




lea 


XNstoodre 


Dissotvant 


Dissoos 


Je dissooB 




I»8 


Coudre 


Consant 


Coosu 


Jecooda 


Jeeottsi* 


166 


Hettre 


Mettaot 


Mb 


Je mats 


Je mb 


166 


Moadre 


Moulant 


Moafo 


Je mouds 


Je moulos 


168 


Aendre 


Prenant 


Pris 


Je prends 


Je pris 


168 


Rompre 


Rompant 


Rompv 


Je romps 


Je rompis 


169 


Sttivre 


Saivant 


Suivi 


Je snis 


Je sttivis 


ie» 


S'ensnivre 


S*eosaiTant 


Cnsalvi ' 


11 s'ensait 


II s'ensuiyit 


16d 


Vaincre 


Vunqaant 


Vainca 


Je yainca* 


Je Tainquis 


16» 


Battre 


BaUaot 


BaUn 


JeUts 


Jebaltb 


mo 


Etre 


Etant 


Ete 


Je suis 


Jefds 


170 


▼ivpe 


Vivant 


Veca 


Je vis 


Je t6cu5 


170 


Bnur« . 






n bmit 




171 


Fain 


Faisant 


Fait 


Je fats 


Jefis 


171 


Traire 


Trayant 


Trait 


Je trais 




171 


Nattre 


NaUsant 


N6 


Je nais 


Je naquis 


173 


Benattre 


Renaissant 




Je renais 


Jerenaqob* 


173 


Pattre 


Paissant 


Pu 


Je pais 




173 


Braire 


Bruyant 




m 




174 


Luira 


Lnisant 


Lnt 


Je lais 




174 


Attire 


NuUant 


Ntti 


Je nuis 


Je nabia 


174 


Coofire 


Confisant 


Confit 


Je confis 


Je confis 


174 


Saffire 


SaffisaDt 


Snffi 


Je sttffis 


Je soffis 


174 


Circoncire 


CircoDGifiant 


Circonak 


Je circpncis 


Je circoncis 


174 


Pin 


Disant 


Dit 


Jedis 


Jedb 


176 


Bl^ire 


M^disaot 


M6dit 


Je m^db 


Je m^is 


175 


Maudire 


Maadissaiit 


Maudit 


Je maodis 


Je maudb 


176 


£crire 


Ecrivant 


Ecrit 


J' ^cris 


r 6crivb 


176 


JLif« 


Usant 


La 


Jelis 


Je Ins 


176 


Rire 


Riant 


Ri 


Jeris 


Je ris 


176 


Frire 




Frit 


Je fris 




176 


Boire 


Bavaot 


Ba 


Je bois 


Jebus 


177 


ak)i«,clan-« 




Clos 


Je clos 




177 


Conclure 


Concluaht 


Coaclu 


Je conclus 


Je conclus 


17S 


Exclure 


Esclqant 


Bxcin,«rexclu« 


J' exclus 


J* excltts 


178 


Croire 


Croyant 


Cm 


Je crois 


Je eras 176 



N. B. The derivatives, which are not in this Table, will be foand 
• witi^ (be piimitives; to which we have given referenees^ 
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CHAP. VI. 

^ OP THB PREFOSITlOira. 

Pr^positiona, which are so called, from being ^r^- 
fixed to the nouDs, which they govern^ serve to con- 
nect words with one another, and to show the rela- 
tion between them* Thus, in this phrase, le fruit de 
Varbrty the fruit of the tree, dt expresses the relation 
between fruit and arbre. Likewise in this, utile a 
Phomme, useful to man ; a forms the- relation between 
the noun homme and the adjective utile^ De and u 
are /^repositions, and the word,'to which they arc prt- 
fixed, is called their regimen^ 

There are different kinds of preposition^. 

Some are used^ — to denote place^ as, 
Chez. // est chez /ta, he is at home. 
Dans. // sepromene dans lejardin^ he is walking in 

the garden. ) 

Devant. // est toujours devant mes j/eux^ he is always 

before my eyes. 
Derriere. // ne regarde jamais derriere /wi, he never 

looks behind him. 
Parmi. Que de fous parmi leshommesf how many 

fools among men ! 
Sous. La taupe vit sous terre^ the mole lives under 

ground. 
Sur. // a le chapeau sur la iitt, he has his hat on (hiB 

head.) 
Vers. L^aimant se toume vers le nord^ the loadstone 

points totvards the north. 

EXERCISE. 

We find less real happiness in aa elevated condition thscn in 
On de^ bonkeur 1 2 f. 1 

a Buddling state. One- is never truly peaceful but at 

moyenQ 1 v6rUablemint tranquilU gtie 

Iteme. H« walked before me to serve me as a guide. 
got manher pour fde * 

Tfiere was a delightful grove behind his house. Among: 

iQd-2 2 bot^et m. 1 
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(^ maDy) different nations, there is not one that has * not 

tmi de 2 1 yen avoir subj-l 

a religions worahip. PTature disptays her riches with 

2 €uiit m. 1 art. dipt^j/tr 

vfiiKoificence under the torrid sooe. Eternal snows 

lornde fi f. 1 de art. 3 5 f. pi. 4 
(are to be seen) on the sum met of the Alps. T%uardt 

en 1 vetr ind-1 2 nmmtt 

the noilb, nature presents a gloomy and wild ' as^ 
art. fWsfe2 tauvagtZ as- 

pect. 
ptqtm, 1. _ 



Some-*-to mark ordtr^ as, 
AvaDt* La nouveile est arrivee avant le coiirrier, tbjc 

news is come before the courier. 
Apres. // est irop vain powr marcher apres Its autres^ 

he is too proud to walk after other people. 
Kntre. Ellea son enfant entre les hras^ she holds her 

child in (for between) her arms. 
JDepais. Depuis la creation jusqv?d nous, from the 

creation to the present time. 
Pes. Dis son enfance^from his infancy ; des sa senrcc^ 

from it9 source. 

Some — to denote union^ as, 
Avec. Ilfaut savoir avec qui on se lie^ we ought -lo 

know with whom we associate. 

EXERCISE. 

We (were up) htfort day-light, (in order to) enjoy 

it Uvtr ind-6 . art. * floiir 

(he toagnifi^ent spectacle of the rising sun. ' AfUr sucii 
fit magnyiqu§2 — 'm. 1 Uvanii 1 dt si 

^reat faults, it only remained for us. to repair 

/au/e f. pi. ne re«/er ind-2 * qu% Hpartr 

tlreoa (as well as we could.) Btt^wun those two mouatains ih 

dt notrt mitux 
a deep hollow road. Many very asto- 

profond 3 c( trtux 2 ehemin m. 1 * dt art. 2 ^ 

ui^hing events (have taken place) within these t6n years:. 
* 3 U St patter ind-4 1 dtpuit * 

From my earliest infancy I have had an ahhorfeuAe «f 

art. Undrt * Aerrevr art. 
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Dtanuit* Darant la. guerre^ dsuring the war ; durant 

PiUy during ihe summer. 
Pendant. Pendant Phiver^ in winter; pendant /a 

paix, in time of peace. This preposition denotes 

a duration more limited than durant. 
Oatre. Outre des qimlites aimaUe9,ilfaut,€ncarejeic,j 

besides amiable qualities, there ought still, etc. 
Suivant* Je nie deciderai suivant les drcomiancesj I 

shall determine according to circumstances. 
Scion. Le sage se conduit selon les maximes de. la rat- 

sont a wise man ^iCta according to, the, dictates of 

reason. 

EXJERCISE. 

With wit, politeiiesir <^d a little (readiness to 

de art. pr. art. " peu de provenance 

oblige,) one general! j succeeds in the world. We are fit 

riumr on frcpre 

for meditation during^ winter. (In the course of) })iat siegi^ 
^ art, f. pendasfU , si^ge ni. 

tke commandant of the city made some reiy successful 

ind-Si de art. heuneux2 

sallies. Bemdea the exterior advantages of figure and 

eortit f. pji, 1 2 1 art. 

the graces of deportment, shie possesses An excellent heart) a 

art. fTunn/ien.m. cmoir ,2- 1 

correct judgment, and a sensible soul. Always act 
sat»2 ytigemeuf 1 2 1 ae cwduirp 

acesrding to the maxims which Ibave given you. 

* f. pl» tfieuljiiisr f.pL 

Some-r-4o. express opposition^ as^ 
Contre. Jeplaide Gontre /tti, I niead €^ainst ^im» 
Afalgr6. Il'PafaitxxaXg^. mot, ne.has doue itin. spite 

of me. 
Nonobatant: Nonobstant ce quion, luiadit^notrntk- 
standing what has been said to him. 

EXS^OISB. 
We cannot long act (coniraryi to)> our own character; 
smetr cond-1 agir eontre * 

nttwithstmdmg aU the pains^ w^ take to disguise it, it 

que piour , 

dbows itself^ and. betrays us on many occfMioAs. Itk 
^emnirer 'trahir en.Wwde art. 
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v«in we clissemble; in ipite of ounelves, we are known dt. 
* avoir btaufairt on nous eonnoU a 

last. 
la tongue. 



Some — to express privation^ or separation, as, 
Sans. Des troupes sans chefs, troops without com- 

manders* 
Excepte. Excepte quelques malheuretiXj except some' 

wretches. 
Hors. Tout est perdu hoTS Phonneur^ all is lost ^ax^e 

honour. 
Hormis. Tous sont entres hormis mon frere, they are 

all confie in except my brother. 

EXGHCISES. 

(Had it, not been for) yonr care» I should have been i^- 
sans pi. lui 

norant all my life. AU the philosophers of 80(140 ity, 

art. 
except a few, have held the world to be eternal. All 

tr^'petit nombre croire * * 

laid down their arms, except two regiments, who pre-. 

mettre bat * art. 
ferred (making their way) through the eoemy. Every thing 

tef&rejour dutravertde pi. 

ii absurd and ridiculous in that work, except a chapter or two. 



Some — to denote the end, as, 
Enyers. II est charitable envers les pauvres^ he is 
, charitable to the poor. 
Touchant. II a ecrit touchant cette affaire, he has 

written respecting that business. 
Pour, n travaille pour le bien public, he labours jTo** 
the public good. 

EXERCISE, 

I have written to you concerning that business, in which £ 

^ laquelle 
iiike the most lively interest; and as I know your benevo- 

vif connoitre bienveil' 

lence touiwriM the onfortanate, I {make not the least doubt) 
Aispfff. jnalhewmx nt imUrnv^Htintnt 
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ihat yoQ (will carefolly attend) ^to it,) (oet «o mocb) for the 

nc donner tons vos soiru sao^l y moint 

satisfBCtion of obliging mei as for the pleasure of justifying 

inf-1 jfxilifier Ml 

innocencet and confounding calumny, 
art. pr* confondrc art. f. 



Others — to mark the came and means, as, 
Par. llPaJlechipdirsespriireSf he has softened him 

btf his prayers. 
Moyennant. // reussira moyennant vos avis^ be will 

succeed by means of your counsels. 
Attendu. // ne pent partir attendu Its vents contraires, 

he cannot sail on account of contrary winds. 

EXERCISE. 

Is there any man that has never been softened ly tears 
aucun sub-l JI6chir .art. 

ar disarmed by submiision.^ Through the precaatipns 
Tii d.6uavur art. 

which we took, we avoided the rocks of that dungerous 
que iud-B iQd-3 icueU m. pi. 2 

coast. Oufingto the bad state of my father's health, I sH&ll 
CoU f. 1 2 1 

net travel this year. 
vot/ager ann6t f. 

The use of the prepositions, — <i, — rf«, —en, is very 

extensive* 

A is generally used to express several relations, as 
dtstinatienj tendenctf^ place ^ timey situation^ etc* being 
often a substitute for various other prepositions; 
%x. destination -to : alter a Londres, to go to Lon- 
don. — Tendency -tOj toward : coitrir a saptrte^ to 
batten to one's ruin. — Aim -<o, for : aspirtr a la 
gloirCf to aspire . to slory. — Residence -a^ in : itre 
a Rome^ to be at Rome. — Time -at : a midif at 
twelve o'clock. — Concern a ce sujet^ on this 
subject. — Manner -with : supplier a tnains jointes, 
to intreat earnestly .-^Means 'with :peindr€ a i'Ant/e, 
to paint iuj or with oil ; -with: bas ditroisfils^ three 
ttlr^e^-stockiugs, that is, vrith three tbreuds.^- 
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SitaatioD ^at, wUk : itre a son aise^ to be at ease. — 
Porpose 'far i tou table imanpr^ a dimng.taUe. — 
SaitaUenesB far^ to : hommt a reussir, a man likely 
(0 succeed : — desert : crime a nt pas pardonner^ a 
crime not to be forgiven, etc. 

EXERCISE. 

Fathers! gir« good counsels,. and still better 

ie encore 8-pr, meUlettr 1 

examples to your chUdren. A good mii|iater only aims 

3 tu aspirer 

at the glory of serving his country well. When we w«re 
Aued inf. 12 pays 9 1 md-3 

in the . eonntfy, we deroted the fliorning to 

^ ' campagne f. anuaerer iQd-2 . moHwie f. art. 

(Study, we walked at noon, and at three or four 

<e j^romener ind-2 midi ^ . ». i 

o'clock we went a huntinff, or fishing. Micbafrl 

henre pi. ind-2 art. ehaae f pr. art. p^ehc f. Mchel 

Aogelo has painted (a great deal) in fresco. It is a bed toiih 
^inge btmuQUp wrt.frtsm(6 f. et lit m.. 

ivory posts and mahogany feet. That man, teiih his 
colonnt d'woirt pr. pitd cCaeajou * art. 

gloomy looks and surly behaviour, seems 

sombre 2 regard m. 1 pr. art. brutquo 2 tnauiiten tn. 1 ne sttMe 
fit only to serve as a scarercrow. 
prOpre 9116 de * ipottvantait 

DE is generally used to express separation^ extraction, 
possession, appartenance, cause, shifty resvdt, etc. and 
supplies the place of sereral prepositions, z^^roni: 
je viens de France^ I come from Prance ; d*m bout 
, a Vautre^from one end to the other. — Of: lepalais 
du Toi, the palace of the king ; lesfacultis de I'^&me^ 
the faculties 0/* the soul ; un hommt dUsprit, a man 
o/* wit. In a partitive sense— -of : moiY{« de, quart 
de, etc. the half 0/, the fourth of etc. : it is used 
for PAR^-^6y : il est aime de iout le monde, he is be- 
loved bv every body ; for through, or %, §tc.: mou- 
nr d^/aim, de ^oif, to die 0/* hunger, o/'thirat:--an5 
tipoTi, wi/A ; vivre de fruits^ to live upon fruit.— O^t 
atcount- of or /of ; smter dejoie^ to leap/or jey. 
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EXERCISE. 

I come from Londoni where I have spent a week very 

oh pas$6 huU jours 

agreeably. fVoifi one end ' of the horizon to the other^ (he 

bout m. m. 

sky wan covered loith thick black clonds. 

tiel m. ipons 2 et noh 3 nuagt m. pi. 1 

The marble of Pares is not finer than that which we get 

^»« nous vlent 
from Carrara. Montaigne, Mad. de S^vign^i and la Fontaine, 

Carrmrt \ 

were writers of truly original genius. One bnif 

jnd-2 dt art. icrivain un 2 3 1 moiiit t*. 

of the terrestrial globe is covered with water, and a})ove a 
tcrrestre 2 globe m. 1 plus de 

(third part) of the rest is uninhabited, either through estrenx^. 
tiers m. itikabiid ou par ^ 7in 2 

heat, or through excessive cold. In that happy 

chaUttr f. 1 un = 2 froid m. 1 . 

retreat we lived on the milk of our^ flocks, and the delicious: 
ffiC/e m. ind-2 hrebis pr. 2 

fruits. i»^ our orchards. 
1 verger m. pi. 



EN serves to mark the relations of tiipe, place, situa- 
tion, etc. and is variously eipressed, as c'^etoit en 
hivcTj it was during winter ; e/re en Angleterre^ to 
be in Engiaod ; aller en Italie^ to go into Italy ; 
ellt est en bonne sante^ she is in good health ; ii 
vaut mieux etre en paix qu*en guerre, it is better to 
be at peace than at war ; il Pa fait en Inline de hi* 
he did it oixt of hatred to him» etc. 

EXERCISE. 

He had for a (long while) lived in France; tli« 

3 *■ depvisl * long-temps 2 vtVe ind-2 
irottbles which agitated toat fine kingdom obliged hioi tt> 

ind-4 royaumemAndA de 

retire to Switzerland, whence he soon after (set off) 
fereiirer Swtu d'oii 3 12 jerendrt ind*4 

for Italy. We were ol peace, and enjoyed all" 

ind-2 pron. en go(d^ ind-2 Brt> 

(ts blessings, when ambition rekindled the flames or 

'* €harme m* art. rallumer ind-3 fiu s, 

wwt and forced oS to put . . our frontier iti a staile 

^tt. iad-3 de mettre / /ran/i8re f. pi. * 

17 
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of defence. The savage is almost continnally al war -, he can^ 

presque tovjours 
not fBinaio at rest. He hitf acted on thifl occasion) like 

en repos dans 

a great man. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE ADVERB. 

The Adverb is a word which is united to verbs, ad- 
jectives^ or even adverbs themscivee, to express their 
manner and circumstances. 

Remahk. There are adjectives which ard^ sometimes 
used as advei'bs. We say, il cAanfejti^^e, he sings right; 
elle ckantefaux, she sings out of tune ; ils ne tdient pas 
clair, they do not see clear ; celte fleur sent bon, this 
flower has a good smell, etc. These adjectives^ Jtis^e, 
fauo!, clair, and 6on, are employed as adverbs. 

Adverbs are of different kinds \ the most numerous 
are those which express manner. 

These adverbs are formed from adjectives in the 
following manner. 

RULE 1. When the adjective ends, in the mascu- 
line, \^th avowed the adverb is formed by adding 
menU as modeste-menU modestly ; poli'tnenty politely ; 
ingetiU'inentf ingenuously, etc. 

ExcBPTioirs. 1st. Impuni makes impunement. 

2dly. These six adverbs, a'ceugUment^ blindly ; com- 
modementj commodiously ; con/brmemen^,^onformably; 
enormemcnf, enormously ; incommqdement incommo- 
diously ; and ^opiniatrementj obatinat^y ; take before 
ment ail e close, instead of the e mute in the adjective. 

3d\y.Folkment^ foolishly; molUmenfj effeminately ; 
nouvellement, newly; and bellement^ softly ;. are -formed 
from the adjectives /o^, mol^ rwu^ei, and bel; and, con- 
sequently, according to the following rule. 

RULE 11. 'When the adjective end^ wiftha conso- 
nant in the masculine, the adverb is formed from the 
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fefnirtine termination, by adding menl; Tis grand, gran- 
dement^ greatly ; franc, franchemenly frankly ; naif nai- 
'vement^ artlessly, etc/ 

J^xcEPTiON. 1st. Gentil makes gentimentj prettily. 
2d. These eight adverbs, commnniment, commonly; • 
con/M5emcw^ confusedly ; diffusemejit, diflfusedly ; ex- 
pressement^ expressly ; importunttnent, importunately; 
obscurement^ obscurely ; precisement, precisely ; and 
profondement^ deeply ; take the e close instead of the 
mute e in the feminine of the adjectives from which 
they are formed. 

Remark. The adverbs incessammmt^ presently ; no" 
iamment, especially ; profusement, lavishly ; sciemment, 
knowingly ; and nuitamment, by night ; are not deri- 
ved from adjectives. 

3d. The adjectives ending in ant and ent, form their 
adverbs by changing; ant irito arnmcnf, and ent into em- 
ment ; zs constant, const-amment^ constantly; eloquent, 
eloqu-emment, eloquently. Lent and present are the 
Ofily two of this class that follow the general rule. 

Remark. In general, adverbs denoting a manner^ 
and a few of the other classes, have the three decrees 
of comparison. We say profondement, aussi, plus, or 
moms pr of ondement, forty bien, or tres-profondimentj 
9Qd le plus prof ondement. 

Mai, bad ; bien^ well ; pm, little ; make in the com- 
parative, /?w, worse ; mieux^ better; rifoins, less ; and 
in the superlative, le pis, or le plus mal, the worst ; le 
mieux, the best ; and h moins, the least. 

EXERCISE. 

Bourdaloue and MassHIon have botU spoken very 

Vun et Vautre 
eloquently on evangelical troths ; bat the former has prin- 

art. ieangUiqiu 2 1 
€ipaUy (proposed to himself) to convince the mind; the latter 

K proposer de eonvaincn 

h» gfntrally had m view to touch the heart Several of la 

en tiuc da art. 



\ 
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Brujere'8 characters are ai fineljf drawn as tbej^ are delicaiely 

2 I Jinement traed * * 

expressed. Buffon is one oi the best writen of the last age: 

2 tUeU no. I 
be thinks deeply, describes forcibly, and expresses himself (with 

peindre fortement no- 

dignity.) Corneille and Racine are the two best French, tragic 
hlemenl ' 3 tntgi- 

poets ; the pieces of the former are ttrongly, but iticorrectly 
(fve2 If. 2.3 

written ; those of the latter are more regularly beautiful^ more 

1 beau 

purely expressed, and more delicately conceived. 

perui * 



There are likewise various other sortsof adverbs^ 
1st* Those denoting affirmation ; as certes, certain- 
ly ; owi, yes ; soil, be it so ; volontiersy willingly • 
Doubt. Peut-etre, perhaps. 
Denial. Non^ ne, nepas, ne point, no, no t. 

EXERCISE. 

Certainly, either I mistake, or the business passed 

ou te iromper se pauer ind-4 

(in that manner.) Do yon think that he listens willingly to 

airut icouler 

this proposition i Have yon ever read in Racine the famous 

scene of Phaedra's delirium ? Yes, I have, and f own 

Phhdre 2 art. d6lire m. 1 Ja lue avouer que 

it is one of the finest of the Frenuh theatre. Perhaps you wiH 
ce 2 m. 1 

liiscoveri on a second perusal of la Fontaine's fables,' 

dans lecture f. 2 art. 1 de art. 

beauties which yon have not perceived at first. Will you 

f. pi que apergues d art. f. 

have some ? Jio. Will you not have some ? The man who 
* en 
(is wiliiug) to do good is not stopped by any obstacle. I wi!( 

vouloir * * art. arrtli aucun 

pay him what 1 owe, but mt all at once. 
lui ce tiut lux nonpas ^ art./ouf. 

2dly. Some denote order or rank : as premiiremeni, 
first : secondementy secondly, etc. d^abord, at first ; 
aprisj ensuiUy after, afterward^i avant^ ouparavanL 
before, etc. 
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« 

3dljr. Others denote pkce or distance : the former 
are ou. where \ id, here ; Id^ there 9 degdy on this 
fiide ; aelh, on that side ; partoid^ every where : the 
Jattefi pris, near; Ioihj fkr; prBchty uigh) etc. 

£X£ftCI8E. 

We buslit JJi**/ to .avoid doin^c evil ; afterward we 

• /a//wVind-l * ifc inM art. * 

otiglittodo good. Read bookd of instruction /M, and 

* art. 1 art. 3 4 2 

4i/lerward you may proceed to tbose of entertainment. If yoa 

* paster ind-7 ' agrdment 

will go, settle first what b to be done. The 

vovloir s*en tdhr rigUr tntparavemt fcMoir * * inf-1 
painter had (brought together) in the same picture several dif- 

TOsscmMer un tMtau 

ferent objects : htre^ a troop of Bacchants ; therCf' a troop of 

2 1 Baeekante 

young people ; here, a sacrifice ; there, a disputation of philoso 

gens dispitie f. 

phers. Sesoslris carried his conquests farther than Alexander 

pousaer conquSle ue 

did afterward. Call upon your cousin; he fives near here. 
ind-4 depuis Passer chez loger 2 ici 1 

I cannot see that, if I be not near it. When he knew 

lnd-1 auprh * Quand savoir ind-3 

nckere he w«is, he began to fear the consequences of his 

ind-2 cnmmencer ind-3 suite 

imprudence. Contemplate (at a disiartce) lofty mountains, 
, de loin art haut 

if you wish to behold prospects ever varied and ever 

v9utoir * ddcouvrir de art. site m. 
new. 

' 4thly. Tiiere are some that denote time, either in 
a determinate or in an indeterminate manner. Tliose 
<Ienoti0g a determinate titM are, for the present; 
mcnntfinant, now \ dprhentjAt present; actnelUment, 
this momedt, etc. for the past: kier, yesterday ; avant 
hier^ the day feefore yesterday ; mUrtfois^ formerly, 
etc. and, for the future : demain, to-morrow ; aprea 
demaiuj the day after to-xnorrow, etc. Those denoting 
aft iodeterminale time are, wuT>enli aftea ; d'^rdincdrt, 
generally ; guelquefois, sometimes ; maiinj ear)/ j tSt^ 

soon ; tardj fat^i etc. 

17* 
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EXERCISE* 

I bave fiiiisbed the work you prescribed me; Vbatdo 
achever qve ordonner indA ^e 

you Mrish me to do nout f Formerfyf edaeation xns 

vouUnr I giujt * subj-l 3 2 
neglected ; it ia notr (Tery ma4;h) attended to ; it is (to be hoped) 

«n * 3 bcauemq) 2 t'occuper en 1 J^^^^ ttpirtr 
that new views will foon (be adopted.) V They grieTed 

on 4 2 adopter ied-T 1 de 3 On i'affliger ind-2 

(at it) yesterday ; now, they laugh (at it) ; /o-morrvw, it will no 
tn rirt en on 

louger (be tli ought) of. It is one of those accidents which 
})lut peimr ind-7 y 

it is sometinus impossible to avoids The dew incommoded 

de tereinm, ind-4 

uic (very much ;) I shall not (tn future) walk so late. 

diiormau u jtramener 
Hude and coarse criticism generally (does greater injury) 

iaaUionnete2 grosner3unLl nuireplus 

to the person \vno indulges himself in it, than to him who Is 

te permettre * cette 

the object (of it.) 
en . 



5tb. Some express quantity : as pcu, little ; asse:*, 
euough ; irop^ too much ; beaucoupj much, very much; 
tant, so much, etc. 

And, lastly, some express comparison; as plus.^ 
more ; tnoins, less; aus$i^ so; auiantj as much, etc* 

EXERCISE. 



There are many people who have pretensions : but very 
beaucoup de • • d * 
fcjD who bave such as are well founded. To embellish u 

en subj-1 « • » • de fundi * 2 

subject too muehf frequently betrays a want of judgment and 

3 1 eouveni itre faute 

taste. One very 9fun eiperiences disgust in the midst m( 

tfou^r art. d 

the most riotous pleasures. She is a giddy and thottght- 
bruyani 2 1 tt tigers tncofM^- 

lesft woman, who spe&ki muMand reflects mU. She has^ 
9uen<3 1 rifiickir 

so mu(h goodness^ that U is impossible not to lore her. 
da • rf» . 
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These stuffs are beauUfnl; emiK^uentlif are dear. This 

itqffli f. auni tUet cotdtr cher 

book hat merit ; but there are others as good. If he has dope 

du * de 

that, I can do (as much.) What r say to you (about it) is 

en autani tn 

fneant less to give yoa pain than to apprise you of the 

pour f aire de art. avertir 

language that is used. She is six years younger than her 

firofos on icnir avoir de mains 

Urother. Nobody is more interested than yon are (in the 

ne * A ce ipte riussir 

success) of the affair. You do not offer enough for this garden ; 
subj-1 2 * 1 offrir de 

give something more* The more ignoruut we are, the Uu wa 

de * i 4 on 2 3 * 

^believe ourselves so.) 
croirc litre 



CHAPTER Vlir. 

OP CONJUNCTIONS. 

The coDJanction is a word which serves to connect 
sentences. When we say, Ilpleure et rit en mime 
iempsj he cries and laughs at the same time, the word 
et unites the first sentence il pleure with the second 
il rit. Likewise when we say, Pierre et Paul rient^ 
Feter and Paul laugh, the word et unites these two 
sentences into one, Pierre rity and Paul rit. 

There are different kinds of conjunctions. 

1st. To unite two words, under the same affirma- 
tion, or under the same n^ation, we use et for the 
affirmation, and m, neither, nor, for the negation. 

2dly. To denote an alternative, or distinction be* 
tween objects, we use ou, either, or ; soit ^ ue, whe- 
ther, or ; iantdty sometimes, etc. 

ddly. To restrict an idea ; sinon, but, except ; 
^wigue^ encore que^ though, although ; a mains que, 
^unlc$s, tillf 

EXERCISE* 
Gold and silver are metala les» useCal than iron. To 
art. art. de art. art. 

iiatea with joy to a slanderer, oail to applaud him, is to warm 

« taUdisant * lui ce * ridiavfftr 
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tht serpeat who ilings, tlMl In majr rting more e&ctaalljr. I 

firmer qfinque phis jAremenf 

like ncithef 4att»i«ri uor tbe vrkkmA. Tkos* wko kave iMver 

flatleur pi. 

snfferttfy know ootbiag; tii^ know neithtr good nor 

MTtwtr eoiifioilrt art. bien pi. art. 

evil. You may cboose eitiur a bappy mediocrity^ or a 
yjia/ pi. avoir A ehoisir dt t. dt 

sphere more elevated, but exposed to maoy dangers. He is 

f. hien dt art. ee 

an inconsistent man; he u mmtlimes of one opinion and 

10715 eonsUitmet 2 1 taniU avis 

Momtiimes of another. I have (nothing more) to say to you^ 

9U autre chow 

en/y that I will have if so. 1 shall not yet pass U> the pe- 
sinon que voitioir * * encore Uc- 

rosal of the authors of the second class, unleu you advise. 
iUTt f. ordro m. ne conteilier 

~* me to it. 
subj-1 * 

4th]j. To express the opposition of an object to 
another; mais^ but; cependantj , yet ^ nevertheless; 
neanmoins^ for aU that, howeter ; pourtantj howsoever, 
though ; toiitefois^ hien qut^ although* 

5thly. To express a condition; W, if; sinon que, 
except that ; pourvu fue, save that ; a condition que, 
upon the condition that. 

6thlj. To express consent ; d la vinie, indeed ; a 
la bonne keure^ very well* 

7thly. To explain something; savoir, c'^est-d-dire, 
viz. that is to say ; comme, as* 

EXKACISr. 

The serpent bites ; It is only a bite ; but from this bile 

ce ne qui morsure 
the venom communicates Itself lo the whole body : the slanderer 

venin 
spedcs ; it is btit a word, but this word resounds every where, 

ne que parole f. relentir 

(That is) eertainly a superb picture ; wtertheleu, (here is some 
, vitila 4Moau 

joeorrefitaess of dttrign. Akhoi^ Honeri aveording to Ho> 
incorrectioH pi. dessm 

race, slumbers (at 4iM^ 1m ii) iuvet^hthif, the fint 

sommiiUtr wh-l quelqiii/oit Ml Mftoilhoita 
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of all poets. You will sneceed, provided you act 

art. riuisir jpourvu ^e agir suLj-} 

'With vigour. We have within ns two faculties seldom united; 

en 
viz. imagination and judgment. 

art. 

8tbly. To express relation or party between two 
propositions ; commey as ; ainsi, thus, so ; de meme^ as, 
just as ; ainsi que, as : aviant que, as much as ; si que, 
so as, etc. ^ 

9tbly. To express augnsentation or diminution ; 
for augmentation, dPailleurs, besides, moreover ; ouirt 
que, besides ttiat ; deplus, au surplvsj besides, further- 
more ; and for diminution, au mains, du mains, pour h 
mains, at least. 

lOthly* To express the cause or the wherefore of 
a thing ; car, for ; commc, as ; parce qu&, because > 
jmisque, since ; pour, that, in order that, etc. 

EXERCISE. 

1h» most beautiful flowers last but a moment : tkw hu' 

durer iu que art. 2 

man life passes away. The (greatest part) of mankind have, 
4 3 1 * plupari f. art homtne pi. pi. 

Itil;e plants, hidden qualities that chance discovers. 

art. de art. eacfU 2 propri6ti f. 1 art. hasardfaire dieeuvrir 
Mad. de S^vign6's letters are models of elegance, sim- 

2 art. f. 1 efeart. pr. 

plicity, and taste ; besides, they are replete with interesting 

pr. plein de 2 

anecdotes. P^otbing is more entertaining than history ; besides 

f . 1 * de amusant art. 

nothing is more instructive. Circumstances show 

* de art oecaiion pi. faire 

ua to otherS} and still more to ourselves. 1 shall 
eonnoUre encore 

always advise you to taka the ancieots as your guide ; at leasts 
conseUhr de pour * 

ouit but seldom tba way which they have traced for 

pr. s*iearter ne que de route f. que tracer * 

YOU. We must, at lemt, know tho general principles of a lan- 
•falloir 2 1 lan^ 

goage, before (we take upoa ourselves) to teach it. Cartair 

gtu, f. de H miter dt * enscigntr « f 
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people hate gmndeliri bteUme it loweri and kumiliaiei 

gem art. •-•f. pron. rabaitser pron. 

tbeoi} and makes then feel the privation ef the adYaxita^ea 

* qfiU tilt Itur bitn pL 

»'hich they love. 

1 Ithly. To draw a concIusioD ; or, now ; done, then ; 
par consequent^ coDseqviently ; c^est pourquoi^ there- 
fore. 

12thly» To express some circumstance of order or 
time ; qxmnd^ lorsque, when ; pendant que, tandis que, 
etc* whilst, while ; tant que^ as long as; depms qut^ evej 
since ; avant que, before ; des que. aussitot que, d^abord 
que^ as soon as ; a peine, hardly, scarcely ; apres que, 
after that; «?{^n, in fine, finally, to conclude, etc. 

13thly. To express the transition from one c ire lun- 
stance to another ; car, for ; en effet. indeed, in efiect ; 
au Teste, besides, otherwise ; a propos, now I think of 
it \ apres tout, after all. 

EXERCISE. 

We ovght te love what ii amiaUe; now viitae is 

* /ofloir ind-1 » art. 

amiable; ihtnfofe we oucht to love Tinue. We ought to 

• • * ftMoir * 

practise what the Gospel commands us; now it eommaads 

ivangik ao. 
us not oaly to fongive our enemies, but also to love 

Men dt petrdonner A encore de 

them. Despriaux was estremely particuiai* in not 

de la p/uj fftande exaclUude it 

coming late, when he was .invited to dinner; he said, tiiat 
inf-1 trop iod-S iiid*2 

all the faults of those who (are waited for) present themselves 

difout te /aire attendre 

to those who await for them. The pride which possesses us, 
aUerulrt * pose6der 

risible as it is, esdapes our eyes, white it manifests itself 
ioul que d 

to the eyes of the pefoUo, and disptieases every one. After 

ekoawr tout art. tgprit pi. 
we had examined that Biii|alafr effect, #e {ia4)u4red iiilo) its 

ind 5 2 1 recherchir ind-3 en art. 

causes. We had hardly done wlien (be came in.) Pivde ooan< 

ind*il jlinir jne tntrer - mn* 
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terlmlaneBS all our ImperlectioBs ; fir, whether it hides them, 
f re-peter mis^re pi. ou eaefur 

'or whether it disciurers them, it glories io knowing them. None 
n te glorifier de inf-l t7 n*y a 

1>ut an Englishman can (be a judge of) Shakspeare: 

que qui subj-l iugtr 

Jor^ what foreigner is sufficiently Tersed in the English language 

tongue {. 
to discover the sublime beauties of tliat author P 
jpewr 2 1 

EXERCISE. 

The conjunction que serves to conduct the sense to 
its completion. It is always placed between two ideas,, 
both necessary in order to complete the sense ; // est 
treS'imporiant que tout le mondt soii instiniit^ it is of great 
importance that every body should be well instructed. 
It/difiers from the relative pronoun que^ inasmuch as 
it can never be turned into lequel^ laquelle. The con- 
junction que is generally repeated before every num- 
ber of a period. 

(As lung as I live,) this ima?e will be before my eyes} 

toute ma vie — t. peint 

and, if ever the gods permit me to reign, I shall not forget, after 

faire * 

so terrible an example, that a king is not worthy to govern, 

2 1 (pai not expressed) 

nor happy in his power, (but in proportion as) he 

et " rCest pmstance f. mi^autant que 

subjects it to reason. 1 am very glad to see that you do 
sovmettre art. de 

' not love llatlery, and thai one (runs no risk) in speaking to 

ns hatarder rien d inf-1 
you with sineerity. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OP INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections arc words which serve to express the 
sudden emotions of the soul. They have no fixed 
place in speech, but show themselves accordingly as 
the sentiment .that produces them comes to manifest 
itself externally. The only thing to be attended to, is 
not to place them between words which custom has 
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made inseparable. There are interjections for ererj 
feeling, viz. 



pam 
grief 
tear 
joy ^ 
aversion 
di&^st 
indignation 
impreeation 
disbelief 
Of ^ surprise 

I astonishment 
I warning 
checking 
encouraging 
applauding 
encoring 
calling 
derision 
, silence 



ahi, ale! ouf! ah! 
b61aj ! raon Dlea 1 etc. 
ha ! h^ ! 

ah ! bon, bon ! o ! 
fi ! fi done ! oh, oh ! 
pouah, pouah ! 

loin de 

peste de, la paste de 

chansons, tarare ! 

ouais ! 

oh 1 bon Dien ! mis^rioorde ! peste : 

gare ! hem ! holdi! ho ! 

tout beau ! hol^ ! 

alerte ! allons ! ^a, ceurage ! 

bravo^! vivat! 

bis, bis. 

hoik ! ho ! hem, hem ! 

oh ! eh ! zest I oh, oh, oh ! 

chut ! palx J Sit. 



I 



PART 11. 

« 

THE SYNTAX, 

OR 
WORDS CONSIDERED IN THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 



CHAP. L 
OF TflE SUBSTANTIVE. 

There are some substantives which are never used 
ia the plural; such are — 1. The names of metals, 
considered in their original state; as Por, gold; 7e 
platine^ platina. 2. The names of virtues and vices ; 
as la'ckastetij chastity ; IHvrognerie^ drunkenness. 3* 
Some words of a physical or moral nature ; as /'ome, 
hearing ; Podorai, smelling ; le sangj blood ; le som- 
gneilj sleep ; la pauvrett^ poverty. 4. The infinitive 
of verbs, and adjectives used substantively, together 
with some other words, which cannot be reduced to 
any particular class. 

Others, on the contrary, which likewise cannot be 
reduced to any particular class, are never used in the 
siDgular ; as annates, annals ; ancitres, ancestors ; mou- 
rhettes, snuffers, etc. 

> I Hf II. 

II. 

or COMPOUND NOUNS. 

Of the formation of their pluraL 

1. When a noun is compounded of a substaiitive 
and adjective, they both take the sign of the plural ; 
as un geniilhommey a nobleman ; aes gentilshommes, 
noblemen. 

2. When a noun is compounded of two substantives, 
united by a preposition, the first only takes the sign of 
the plural ; as un arc'en^ciel^ a rainbow ; des arcs^en- 
cielf rainbows. 

38 
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3. When a noun is compounded of a preposition^ 
or verb, and a substantive, the substantive alone is 
put in the plural ; as un entresol (fi, low room^between 
two floors,) des entresols / un garde-fou (rails on 
bridges,) des garde-fous. 

Remark. There is a small number of substantives 
cornposed of a verb and an adverb, as un passe-partout^ 
a master or general key ; or of a verb repeated, as 
passe-passej sleight of hand : they never take the sign 
of the plural. 

EX£RCIS£. 

Gold is tbe most pure, the most precious, tlie most ductile; 
art. parfait 

and, after platina, the heaviest of ail metals. ChasHiy is %n obli- 

puant art. 

gation of all times, all ages, and all conditions. 

art. pr. art. pr. art. ^Ifff m. pi. art. 

Tn(oxiealiont which proceeds from beer, is of longer dnration 
hresse venir art. * * 

than that which proceeds from wine. It is the sense of 

art. ce art. 

feelingt which teaches to guard against the errors of 
toucher apprendre se earaniir dt art. 

sight. Sleep is the image of death. Early 

art. art. dt bonne heitre 2 

learn to distinguish truth from falsehood, Xhal^ Is 

apprendre 1 — guer art. vrai art. finx 

more bitter than wormwood, Dienity of 

amer de art. abtintht art. ilivatton art. 

mind was formerly the (distinguishing mark of) 

sentiment m. pi. ind-2 ce qui * distinguer ina'2 

noblemen. One of the bntlresses of the vault has fallen. 

art. arc boutant m. pi. tomber 

He is iflways making {cock and bull stories.) The Tartars 

* fait dcBiTt.coq'it-V dnem.pl, Tartare 

always form the scouts of an army. The JiUi' 

Stre dvaUt-covrevrm. pi. • c/uosc'^ 

carrier^ did not arrive in time. This door is only 

mflrrde m. pi. ind-3 it ru qitt 

fastened with a latch, and all (the persons) in the hoiKte 
fenntr it • art. loqnet m, cetfx «ft 

irare cac^ (heir key. 

pant'partoM m. 
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CHAP. 11. 

OF THK ARTICLE. 

1 . The difficult; attendant on rendering into French 
the d, or an^ which precedes a substantive, when it 
follows the verb to 6e, will easily be removed by 
examining whether that substantive be restricted by 
a particular idea ; if it be not restricted, the a or an 
is not expressed in French ; thus, I am a Frenchman^ 
I am a Prince^ must be translated by je suis Frangois^ 
je suis prince. But if it be restricted, then the a or an 
must be expressed by the word un placed before the 
substantive* as lam a Frenchman of an illiLstrious fu' 
Tnily^ I am a very unfortunate prince^ must be translated 
by je suis un Frangois (Tune illustre maison^ je suis un 
prince tres-malheureux. 

2. When the verb etre is preceded by the demon- 
strative ce, in phrases of ,this kind, un is always re- 
quired before the substantive, as c'*est un iresor^ etc. 

3. The French do not use the article before sub- 
stantives expressing the quality of a preceding noun ; 
though, in cases of this kind the English usually em- 
ploy the article the, and still more frequently a or an ; 
as Telemaqueyfils d^Ulysse, roi d?Ithaquc, Telemachus, 
/Ae son of Ulysses, king of Ithaca; le Due d^York, 
prince du sang, the Duke of York, a prince of the 
blood. 

EXERCISE. 

I am a French man and a merchant : after having (been at) 

rUgodant inf-1 pareoum 

Ifae most famous (trading towns) in the Levant, my commerciai 

. = 6cheUe f. pi. de — m. Its affctiret 

concerns have brought me here. I am an unhappy 

4tmon commerce conduire 

Frenchman who, a striking «iample of the vicbsitudea of 

* nUmorable 2 1 — 

fortune; seek ao asylum where I mav end ny 
art. ehtrch^r ante m. puhit finir 
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days in peace. He was a man of uncommon probity and of 

Ce tin reare 2 f . 1 

tried virtue ; (as a) reward for the services he 

un ^rouv^ 2 1 pour It r69ompenatr de qtic 

had rendered to the chtAxh aod state, the king has made 

m. pi 6glue pr. art. 

hin a bishop. Neoptolemus had hardly told me, that he was 

iviqu9 Moptoldme cut Apeiw dit 
a Greek, when I (cried out) O! enchanting words, afler 

fue i*derier ina-3 doiix parole f. pi. 

so many years of silence and uDceasing pein, O nay 

de uma eontolalion 2 pr. 1 

son, what misfortune, what storm, or rather what propi- 
malhtur m. tempite f. plutdt fa^O' 

ttons wind has brought yon hitoer to end my woes? Be 
rabU 2 1 eonduire pour mat m. pi. 

replied, I am of the island of Scyros, I am returning 

r^Dontfre ind-3 tU retoumer 

thitber ; (I am said) (to be) the son of Aehilies. 
.y on dit que ind-1 



Without entering more minutely into this subject, 
the following comparative table, in which the same 
words are exhibited according to circumstances, both 
with and without the article,^ in conjunction with the 
phrases which have been inserted at the end of this 
grammar, will, it is presumed, be considered as a suf- 
ficient illustration of custom. 

COMPARATIVE TABLE. 



WITH THE ARTICLE. 



The writings of Cicero are full 

of the soundeti 2 idem, 1 
Divest yourself of the preju* 

se dtfaire pr6jug6 

dices of childhood. 
The different kinds of animaU 

that are upon the earth. 
He enters into a detail of the 
' rvdes of a good grammar. 
He affects ctrcumlocuHom. 
chercher det d6tours 



WITHOUT THE ARTICL£. 

The writings of Cicero are full 
of sound 2 ideas. 1 

Have no prejudice (with re- 
gard to) this question. 
sur 

There are different kinds of 
animals upon the earth. 

He enters into a long detail of 
frivolous 2 rules, 1 

He affects long 1 eirc%imloeU' 
ticns 2 in ordm* to explain the 
simplest $ things. 1 
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WITH TB£ AKTICLE. 



He loads his memory with the 

vttset cf Virgil and the 

phrases oif Cicoro. 
JEussays supported by slrotig 2 

diseours sotUenu 

expressions. 1 
He has collected precepts of 
recueillir sur 

morality. 

tMBurs pi. 
Make use of the tokens, 

st senir signe (dont) 

agreed upon* 

itre eonvenu, 
Xhe choice of stvdiu, proper, 

etc. 
Koowiedge has always been 
corinoissance pi. 

the object of the esteem^ the 

praise, and the admiration of 

itoge pi. 

men. 
The riches of the mind can only 

(be acquired) by study. 

ne s^aequdrir que 

The gifts of fortune are un- 
certain. 
fiagiles. 
The connexion of proofs 
enchdinement preuve 

makes them please and per- 

qu^elles 
suade. 
It is by meditation upon what 
we read, that we acquire 
fresh 2 knowledge. 1 

eowMtssance pi. 
The advanti^s of memory. 

The memory of facts h the 

most showy. 
brillant. 
The aim of good masters 

should be to cultiTate the 

dhvoirin^'l dt 



w 



WITBOVT TH£ AftTlCI^E. 

will ■ M I 11 1 I— i—— ^. 

He loads his memory wilk 
insipid 3 verses 1 and 
phrases. 2 
Essays supported by lively 1 

vive 
expreuions. 2 
A * collection of pruepU in 
recaeil suT 

morals. 

We are obli|ed to use some ex- 
terior 2 sifpu 1 in order to 
make ourselves understood. 
nous entendre 

He has made a choice of bookSj 
which are, etc. 

It is an object of esteemi of 

ce 
praise, and admiration. 



There is in Peru a prodt- 
le Piron 

gious abundance of useless 2 

riches, I 
Gifts of fortune, 
bien 

There is in this book an admi^ 
able connexion of solid 2 
proofs. 1 



It is by meditation that we ac* 
quire fresh 1 knowledge 2. 
nouveaa 

There are different kinds of mz» 

mbry. 
He has only a memory of 

facts. 

He has an air of pedantfy 
ton m. mnftre 
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WITS THE ARTICLE. 

mind and rtaaon of their 

papilt. 
Tht taste of mankind \s liable 
Aomine pi. 

to great cbaoges. 
He has no need of the leuoiu 

you wish to give oim. 
France, Spainy England, etc. 

The Island of Japan. 
He comes from China. 
He arriTes /rom .^mtrica* 
The exteot of Ptrtia. 

He is reiCurned from the East 

Indies, from Asta, etc. 
He lives in Peru^Hn Japan, in 
d art. 

the Indies f in Jamatca, etc. 
The politeness of France. 
The circamference of England. 
The interest of Spain, 
The invention of printing is at- 

tribated to Germany. 

He comes fro7n French Flan- 
ders. 



WITHOUT TRlB ARTICLE. 

that shocks you at lint sijgfat. 

aSord 
Society of chosen 2 men. 1. 



He has no need of iessons. 

avoir besoin 
Kingdom of France, of Spain. 

of England^ etc. 
Island of Candia. 
He comes /rom Poland. 
He arrives /rom Haly. 
He is gone to Persia. 

en 
He is returned /rem Spain, from 

PersiOi etc. 
He lives in Itali/, in France , 

in London, in Avignon, etc. 

it it 

The fashions of Frame. 
The horses of England. 
The wines of Spain. 
The empire of Germany is di* 

vided into a great number of 

states. 
He comes from Flanders. 



III. 

^ 1 • The English make use of a, or a7i, before nouns 
of measure, weight und purchase; whtat is sold for 
a crown a bushel; butter sells for sixpence ^ pound ; wine 
sold yesterday for forty crowns a hogshead^ ^tis more 
than a groat a bottle. But the French make use of 
the article /e, la ; as le ble se vend lai-ecule boyssea^; 
te beurre se vend six sous la livre ; le vin se ttndil hier 
(juaranie ecus le muid^ c^ est plus de quaire sous la bou- 
' ieille* 

^ 2. When speaking of time^ a or an is expressed in 
French by the preposition par, as so much a week, 
tant par semaine. 
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3. Id English, a is sometimes put between the pro- 
noun which expresses admiration and the sabstanlive 
that accompanies it, as what u beauty! but in French, 
the vn is never expressed in similar cases, as quelle 
heauie ! 

4. In English, when the adverbs more and his are 
repeated to express a comparison, they must be pre- 
ceded by the article, as, the more difficuU a thing is. 
the more honourable it «>• But in French the article 
is omitted, as plus une chose est difficile^ plus elle est 
ho7iorable. 

EXERCl^SE. 

Corn sells for eight shillings a busliel. Veal and 

art. hU m. te vendre * scheiUng boisseau art. veau 

motton cost ten pence a pound. This lace is sold at 
art. eouter sou Uvrti, £. Mtvtndtt * 

half a guinea an ell. The best Frencli wines are sold at 
demi 21 f. aunt de France 2 1 ind-1 ^ 

from twelve to fifteen shillings a bottle. My father goes to 

b^uteille f. va en 

Ireland four or five times a year. Ue gives his son seven 
Irlande fois an 

shillings a day. It (is necessary,) if you desire to (im- 

falloir * /flare des 

prove fast,)' that you take a lesson three times a week. 

projp'is Topidti prenies * 

Tf£ more I contemplate those precious remains of anti- 

s= resit m. pi. art. 
qaity, ihe more I am struck with w^onder. What a beautiful 

■-= frapp6 de 6tonnement 

morning ! c6me, let us go and walk into the fields. 
nicUin6eL sepromener champ m, pi. 



CHAP. III. 

or THE ADJECTIVE. 

I. It has been said (p. 67,) that an adjective agrees 
in gender and number with the substantive which it 
qukiifies ; from this rule^ however, must be excepted 
7iM, bare, and demij half, when placed before a sub- 
stantive, and feu, late, when before the article or a 
pronominal adjective ; as il va nu-pieds^ he goes bare- 
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foot ; je 8uis a vow dans une demi^heurt^ I will be Wim 
joa in half an hour ; feu la reint^ the late queen ; feti 
ma mire^ my late mother. But the agreement takes 
place, if nu and demi be placed after the substantive, 
and feu between the article or pronominal adjective 
and the substantive ; as il a les pitds nus^ his feet are 
bare ; je suis a voub dans une heure et demie^ I will be 
with you in an hour and a half; lafeuereine^ mafcue 
Tnere» 

2. An adjective frequently serves to qualify two or 
more substantives expressing either persons or things 
of different genders. 

If it be used to qualify more than two substantives, 
it must agree with them ; for, either these substan- 
tives perform the office of subject, as la grammairej la 
logiquBj et la rhetorique^ methodiquement enseign^^ ne 
s^cuklient guire^ grammar, logic, and rhetoric, when 
taught with method, are seldom forgotten ; or they 
constitute the regimen, as c'^est unhommed^une valeur^ 
d^une vertu^ et drun fidelite iprouvees^ he is a n^an of 
tried courage, virtue, and fidelity. 

Ifitbeusedto quality only two substantives, the 
substantives of persons must be distinguished from 
the substantives of things ; with the first, the rules of 
agreement are to be observed in all cases ; with the 
second, custom allows, when the substantives form 
the regimen, to make the adjective agree with the 
last only ; as tile avoit les yeux et la bouche ouverte. 
Nevertheless modern grammarians prefer the agree- 
ment even in this case. 

3. With respect to phrases like the following^ les 
Idngues Angloise et Frangoise sontfort cultivees^ though 
they are in opposition to the rules of grammar, yet it 
js allowable to use them. However, in strict propriety, 
it seems better to say, la langue Franfoise et PAnglmt 
sont tres cultivees. 

H^ itiD through tbt streeu like a mftdman, 6«fe*fiiOt tttl 
iii4-2 * mcf.pl. 
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dare-headed. His le^s were bare. Giire me 

tile U * art. jambe f. 2 ctvoir 1 

h4xif a guinea, and then you (will only owe) me a guinea 

'* ne devoir phu que 

and a half, T shall be at home in fialf an hour. Come 

ehez mot dant 
before half past one. The late queen was idolised. The 

2 une heure etl. 2 1. ind-2 aiier6 

lait queen was universally regretted. Hb s impetuosity and 
hid-3 
courage, long restrainedj soon surmounted ^ all obsta- 
prpn. enchaini ind-3 art. 

cles.' The imagination and genius of Ariosto, although ir- 

art. VArioate quoique 

regular in their course, yet interest, (hurry along,) and 

marche neanmoins attaeher entrainer 
captiTate the reader, who can never be tired of admiring them. 

lecteur se lasser inf-1 

There are in Gessener's , idylls sentiments and a 

2 art.' idylle 1 .de art. 

grace altogether e^jMing. The good taste of the Egyptians 

lo%^'it-fait toueharU 
(from that time) made them love solidity and unadorned 
dit tors ind-3 leur art. = tout nu 2 

regularity. In those climates, the dry and the rainy mon- 
s=l sec plutieux mous^ 

seons divide the year. 
son f« pi. se diviser annie. 



11. 

sOIFTEIIENCS or CONSTRUCTION BETWEEN THE BNG- 
LISH AND FRENCH LANOUAGSlS* 

1. In English, the substantive of measure is placed 
before the substantive or adjective expressing the di- 
mensions, as a tower two hundred feet high^ or m 
height* In French, the word which expresses dimen- 
sion is placed first, if it be an adjective, and the pre- 
Josition de is added to it as a regimen ; as une tour 
aute de deux cents pieds. But if it be a substantive, or 
an adjective used substantively, it is placed after, \^ith 
the preposition de either before the noun of measure or 
of dimension ; as une tour de deux cents pieds de haui^ 
or de hauteur. This last mod^ is the most elegant. 
2' The English manner of expressing dtmen^'on^, is 
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to use the verb to be ; as the walls of Algiers are lwelv< 
fett thick f and thirty feet high. The French in gene- 
ral make use of the verb avoir, then there are two 
constructions ; as les murs d^ Alger ont douze pieds cPe- 
paisstury et trente de hauteur; or les murs d'^ Alger ont 
douze pieds d^epaisseur sur trente de hauteur. This se- 
cond mode of expression is most generally adopted. 

3. In comparative sentences, to express difference, 
the English sentence often runs thus : she is taller than 
her sister by the whole head. The French in this man- 
ner ; elle est plus grande que sa sosur de toute la fete.' 

EXEBCISE. 

V 

This box, which is six feet longt is very convenient. Yon 
eoffrt m. commode 

wiU be stopped in your march by a river three hundred feet broad. 

arriU f. 

This observatory, (which is twelve hundred) feet hight is very pro- 

sss dtvtx cents toUes 

per for knowing the true position of the stars. It is a terrace 
inf-1 cutre m. pi. ce terram f, 

(a hundred and eighty) feet broad, and (twelve hundred) 

trente toise f. pi. large deux cents 

feet long. The walls of our garden are twenty feet high 

toUe mur m. pi. 

and three broad. It is one of the finest stones that was 

en axl 

ever seen : it is twenty feet long and six thiek. This 

jamais vues longueur 6paisseur 

ditch is nine feet six inches deep, and six feet 

* fotti m. pouee m. pi. pra^ondeur f. 

broad. My son is taller than yours by two inches. 



REOIMEN OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

Several adjectives have a regimen : some require 
the preposition de, and others the preposition a before 
a noun, or a verb, which then is called the regimen 
or government of the adjective. 
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SXAMPLES. 



lyiznt de recompense, 

fJttle k Vhommcj 

jyigne de r^gner, 

Content de son sarif de vivre, 

etc. 
Beo-u k voir, bon k tnanger, 

Jtpre au gain, avide d'honneur, 

Propre k la guerre, 



Worthy of reward. 

Usefu} to man. 

Worthy of reiffBine. 

Satisfied mth bis lot) with 

living. 
Fine to the sighti good for 

eating. 
Eager after gain, greedy for 

honour. 
Fit /or war. 



Recompense is the government of the adjective digne, 
as it is joined to that adjective bv the word de: 
Phomme is the governmeut of the adjective utile^ be- 
cause it is joined to that adjective by the word a, and 
so of the rest. 

EXERCISE. 

Virtuous men are always worthy of tstetm. A weak 
art. Verteux2 1 toujours estime f. foible 2 

mind is liable to many contradictions. A heart free from 

1 ni. mjet , bien des — f. pi. cdurm.libre de 

fares enjoys the greatest possible felicity. Voltaire was 
.'ioin m.pl.jouit de 1 — 3 =:f.2 — ' fEtt 

always greedy of praise^ and insatiable of glory, Roas- 

avide louange f. pi. — =^ ^ — 

«eaa^ endowed with a strong and fiery imagination, was 

doui de fort 2. bouillant 3 >^f. X. 

all bis (life-time) subject to frequent fits of miten-- 

rie enclin d de — acees m, pi- =? 

tbropy, and liable to all the variations attendant upon it. 
svjet — f. pi. qui en sont la suUe, 



FilOMISCUOUS EXERCISES O^ THE ARTICLE AIU» TH^ 

ADJECTIVE. 

THE FAULTS OF INPANCV. 

defaut m. pi art. enfanee. 
The amiable Louisa and her young brother Charles were 

Louise "~ ^^^'^ 

gentle, humane, and sensible. To the most interesting 
douM sensible spiritael ^ ^^ intiressant2 arts 

person, tooisa joined all the modesty, the pleasing mgenu- 

kgta-etl ind-a «f- • ^**''21ff ,'"^ 

oosness and artless gracea •£ her sex ; and Clerks, tl^c 
nuini t. nmf 2 art . — f . l stxtm. 
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vivacity, the fire, and the nanly gracefulness oi' 

ss=f. fium. mdle agr6meni m,pl. 

his. But these advantages, the precious gifts 

avantage m. pi. * =2 don m. pi. 1 
of nature, were' obscured by great defects. 

art. — f. ind-2 iinpeu obteurci de difaut m. p\. 

'Ihey were both inclined to idleness, and liable 

iDd-2 Vun et Vautre enclin art partite f. sujets 

to fits of sullenness and ili humour when they were con- 

duaceii hauderief- de ^ hm. loraqiit am- 

tradicted. Faults are diseases of the soul, the cure 
trtdii art. difaut du matadieB guiri- 

(of which) is the work of time. 
aon f. 2 dwnt I atioroge art. m. 

In good dispositions, it is generally the fruit of the 
lu AnfMt hitn nitu tilt (Tarditunre — m. 
developement of reason, and the desire of pleasing] 
d^vtUmpemeiU m, art. de m. inf-1 

Though their parents were persuaded (of this,) they em- 
Quotfue — Sub-2 2 — d6 3 en 1 em- 

ployed to hasten it, an expedient which succeeded. 

ployer ind-3 pour hMer 2 /a 1 moytn m. Itur rivunr ind-3 

If they were satisfied with them, contentment and 

"^ 2 ind-2 1 conteni de art. talitftution t. art. 

joy were painted in their countenances ; it dissatis- 

f. ^etn^ mr Jigure f. pi. * en iUnent'iU m^con- 

'lied, they did not scold, but they received them 

tent * tei gra/tder ind-2 ind-2 

with a sorrowful air, a dejected countenance, and every 

itisie 2 regard I abattu 2 mairUieh 1 tous 

sign of chagrin and trouble. Louisa and 

art.ngnem.pl. art. ^— m. de art. douleur 

Charles were naturally kind and feeling; they could not 
nalurellement bon ieniibte ne powMneni 

long support the idea of having afflicted such ten- 

long-temps rinsttr d idhe inf-1 afflig6 des si ten- 

der parents. They felt their error, burst into tears, 
(Ire2 — 1 ind-2 fautef. fondre en larme pi. 

and asked pardon. All was immediately forgotten, and 

-- m. 2 3 aussitSt 1 oublii art. 

satisfaction again smiled around. It waa by this 

rontentemeni m. renaitre ind-2 autour d'eux Cefut 

means that these amiable children soon became 

tnnyen sing, que bUtU6t 2 devenir 1 des 

models of docility, complaisance, and application. 
module m. pi. =s Je — de — 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF TH£ PRONOUNS. 

§ I- 

01* PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

Of the Place of Personal Pronouns^ 

There is no difficulty in placing personal pronouns, 
when they act as subjects : the person who speaks al- 
ways names himself last, and the person addressed is 
generally named first. 

EXAMPLES. 

Vous et moif nous irons it la I Toa and I will go into the 

compo^ne, I coantry. 

.YotM irons ce soir h lapromenadcy I We will take a walk thia even- 

vous, voire fr^re, ti mot. | ing, you, your brother, and K 

EXERCISE* 

My sister and I were walking by the last rays of 

nous ^ ind-2 it rayons m. pi. 

the setting san, and we were saying : what a sweet splendour 

eouchant2 1 * disions 6clai m, 

does it still spread over all nature ! ta the long 

* 2 pas 9 4 fie r6pand 1 art. 

winter evenings, my father, ray brothers and I (used to 
de 2 soirit f. pi. 1 . nous passer 

speud) two hoars in the library and to read there, 

i'nd-2 bibliothiquet nous * Hsionsy 

(\n order to unbend out mindly) from the serious studies of the: 

pour u d&lasser sa 2 1 

fltay, those amiable poets who interest most the hearty by the 

^ 2 1 Uplus 

^charms of a lively imagination^ and make us lore trutiij by 
r%anl2 1 afrt. en 

Ji^lung it tmd^r the mask of an ingeniou9 fiction. Ton 
(2^tlierin&3 rrairm. pi. 3=s2 f . 1 

19 
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and your friead shall accompany me to the rouscomi and (here 

'-"•pe^er mutit m. * oU 

we shall study nature in ker three kingdoms. 

T^gnt m. pi. 

. m 

RULE. The pronouns t/ and tV^ always represent a 
sabstantive mascaline, the former, if it be singalar, the 
latter, if it be plural ; and elU and elles, on the con* 
trary, represent a siibstantive feminine, e//e, if it be 
singular, ellesy if pluraL 

Thus, io speaking^ of the rose.; say« elh atrnpatfum 
exqitis^ aussi est-elle lafieurlaplus recherchee^ it has an 
exquisite fra^grance, and is indeed the choicest of flow- 
ers ; because rose is fei;ninine and singular ; and in 
speaking of several ladies, elles ont autarU de modestie 
que de beautey d^espritj ei de grocery they have as naucb 
modesty as they have beauty, wit, and accomplish- 
ments ; because dames is feminine and plural. 

EXRRCISK. 

(Look at) that magnificent building ; it unites graeefulnesg 
RegardBs -^fifu bdJi^n^Mtm. r^umV art. grdee f. 

1o beauty, and elegance to siotpiioity. Ignorance 

art. =:t. art. — f. art. ==f. — f. 

is jealous, presumptuous, and vain : it sees difficulties 

priiomtutax — ne it = f. p|. 

ill nothing, (is surprised) at nothing, and stops at nothing. 
(i Hen net'itonntr de ne s'timUr d 

Let us gather these roses ; Heaivens ! what a snreet fragrance 

eueillir Citl qvtU * pcngum 

fAe^ exhale! JVever judge from appearances j iAey are often 

^Itr 8ur art. 

deceitful ; the wise man examines them, and does not decide 

* • « d/icider 

upon Ihem till he has had time to fix hisjodgment* 
iapprhf, quelonque art. m» dt fixer 
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With respect to pronouns, whe^ used as a regimen, 
custom bos establtsdied the! following ralet« 

RULE L The pronouns me, te^ $e, leur, le, ta^ les^ 
jjy and en, are generally placed before verbs, as are 
novsy voiis, and liii, when withopt a prepositipn. 
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EXAMPLES. 



II me diU 
Jt It voit, 
Je let icoute, 
Jt luiparltf 
Ty songerai, 
J'en suis ravi, 



He tells me. 

I see him. 

1 listen to them. 

1 speak to him. 

I wUl think of it. 

I am Uelighted at it. 



EXERCISE. 

(As soon as) he had explained to us the maxims of So- 
Dts qut txpliqu^ ind-6 * So- 

crates, he said ; yoa see that it is not without reason he 

cri^e ind-3 et qut on It 

(Is looked upon) as truly wise. He was continually saying 
ftgardt un vrai ind-2 

lo me, yet a little patience, and you will disarm even envy 
^ dt d^sanntr * art. 

itself. You have, no doubt, (some foundation) for reproaehing 

^Ire sans doutt fond6 d inf-1 

Jiim with his faults; but is there (any roan) on earth that 
iui dt * art. m. pi. . qutlqa'un art. ^t 

is exempt {,from thtm?) To please Aer, you must never 
subj-1 en Iui * 

flatter her. To abandon ont self to metaphysical abstrac- 

* art. mitaphytiqttt 2 

tions, is to plunge Into an unfathomable abyss. 
I ee * Hjeitr ' urns fond 2 abtmem. 1. 



RULE II. The pronoans mot, toi^ soiy nousf vous^ 
Iui, euxy elle and elles, are placed after verbs, when 
they are preceded by a preposition. 



EXAMPLES. 



Ctla dipend de moi, 

Jt penu k toi, 

On t'oeeupe trap de soi, 

Que dites vow d'eux, 



That depends on me. 

I think of thee. 

We are too attentive to our 

selves. 
What do you say of them. 



EXERCISE. 



My father loved me so tenderly that he thought of 

ittd-2 pen$er lnd-3 

none but me, (was wholly taken up) with me, and saw none but ffce 
ne ^ " nt $*oceuper liid-2 que de ind-2 
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in the onirerse. If yon wish to obtain that favoar, yoa moat 

de • 

speak to him himteif. It depended on you to excel yoar 

iod>2 de de Vemporter mr 

riyals, but you would not. Philip, father of Alexander, 

le vouloir ind-4 Philme 2 
being advised to expel from his dominions a man, who 

romme on eonstUloit & 1 de efuuter itat m. pf. 

(bad been speaking) ill of him; I shall take care not to do that^ 
jMfUr ind-6 $e garder Men * * ^ en ^ 

said he, he would go and slander me every where. 
ind-3 * midire de 



RULE III. In imperative phrases, with affirma^ 
tioD, mot, <ot, nousy vous^ luij leur^ eux^ elle, elles, /e, /a, 
les, y and en are placed after verbs ; but, if with nega- 
tion, me, ^e, «e, nous^ vousj luij Uur^ /e, /a, hs^y and en 
arc placed before verbs. 

EXAMPLES. 

Dilti-mQi ce qui en ci/, I Tell me how things stand. 

Ponnea-en, I Give some. 

Songes-jt I Think of it. 

But we say : 

JVs me dtVet pas ce ^i en est, I Do not tell me how things stand. 

J\& m'en jdonnez poirJ, ' ' t '^ not igive me any. 

N'y tongeM pas, \ Do not think of it. 

Remark. 1st. When the pronouns me, /e, moi, toi^ 
are placed betwixt an imperative and an infinitive, 
we make use of me, ^e, when the imperative is with- 
out a regimen direct. 

EXAMPLES. 

Venez me parler, I Come and speak to me. 

Va iefmre wiffer^ \ Go and get thy hair dressed. 

But we make use of mot, <ot, if the imperative have 
a regimen direct. 

EXAMPLES. 

Mtsez'moifttire, \ Let me do it. 

FaiS'toi eoiffer, | Get thy hair dressed. 

3dly. If moif toi^ be placed af(er the imperative 
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i<dkmisd by the pronoun en, fliey are changed into 

ElAMPLES. 

Donncs-m'^n t Give me some. 

Rttoume-Ven | Go back. 

Sdly. When there are two imperatives joined to- 
gether by the conjunctions ei, ou, it is more elegant 
to plaice the second pronoan before the verb*' 

EXAMPLES. 



Polissez'le sems cute et le re- 

poUsHz, 
Gardez'les ou les remxtyfiz. 



Polish and repoHsh it continu- 

ally. 
Keep them or send them back. 



EXERCISE. 

l.iftten to nUf do not condemn nu, without a hearing. Com- 
6etnUir * * fn'dcou/er h j»/«ri- 

plain, thou hast jast cause of complaint; howeveri do not 

dr€ un iwei plmnie 

complain too biterly of the justice of mankind. Gire 
amireiMni artrAemmepK 

some. Do not give any. Think {of it.) Do not think of U. 

y 

Repeat to (Aem continually that, without honesty, one can never 
succeed in the world* Do not repeat to them continually the 
same things. Acknowledge him as your master, and obey Kim. 

rtconnoUrt pour . lui 

Tread upon that spider and sill it. 
marchtr araigivU f. ieraHr 



RULE IV. When several pronouns accompany a 
verb, m€, <e, $t, wmSi vous^ must be placed first ; /e, la, 
lesj before lui^ lear; and y before en, which is alwajs 
{he last. 

EXAMPLES. 



PrStez'moi ee Uvre; jfe vous le 
rendrai dtmain ; n vout me 
le rtfiues, jt aaurai m'en 
paster* 

»,9ur€8'V0U9 la force de le leur 
diref 

11 n'a pat voulu vous j mener, 

Je vous y en portera%, 



19* 



Lend me* that book ; I will, re- 
turn it you to-morrow ; if you 
refuse me, I can make sEift 
without it. * 

Win you have resolution enough 
to tell them it? 

He would not take you there. 

I will bring yoQ some there^ 
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Exception. Id an hnperatiye sentence, wi& affir- 
mation, ht la, lesj -are always placed first, as donnw* 
U moij give it me ; affrez'la lui^ offer it to him ; cwi,- 
Aiisez-les'jfi conduct them thither : and mot is placed 
after y, as menez-y-moii carry me thither ; but we say 
menez-nous't/j carry us thither* 

EXERCISE. 

You widh to make a present to your sbter. (There is) a 
vouloir * Vbild 

beaatifal fan, yoa should present her with it. How 

ivtmiaU m. devoir cond-l qffrir lui * Que 

many people are there without merit and without occupation, 
dU gtn9 * * 

(who would be mere nothings) in society, did not gaming 
tie l€mr d rten Gond-1 ^. «t * art.jeum. 

introduce them (inio it,) I shall speak to them {about f<,) 

introduire ind-2 y . en 

and ^ve you a faithful account of it. It is certun that 

je renire ind-7 exact 2 eompte m. 1 
old Gdroute has refused his daughter to Val^re ; but because 
art. 
he does not give her to hinii it does not follow that he wilt 

e'ensuivre 
gire her to you. 

Remark. The expression t?ieme is sometimes placed 
after the personal pronouns, maij toi, m, nous^ vous, 
etix, /m, e//e, elles^ to mark more particularly the per- 
son or thing spokea of*. 

r 
EXAMPLES. 

iti te sont perdui eux-mBmes* They have ruined themselves. 

Ia monde eUime bitn dts choses The world prizes many things. 

^i, en etletnnimeSf tont fort which, in themselvea, are 

iiiprisablu; ' worthless. 



§ H. 

or TRE RELATIVE PRpIfOONS.. 

We have seen that the relatiye pronound are ywt^ 
^t<«, dantj hquelf ^uoi^^ 



T 
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RULE I. Qui, when a relative, is alirayi of the 
number, gender, and person of its antecedents. 



EXAMPLES. 



Mn qui suis sonJiU, 
Toi qui t» n jtvntt 
Lf'enftmt quijoue^. 
JVbus qui ituaion^t 
Vbus qui nev, 
JLti livrct qui instruisentf 



I who am his son. 

Thou who art so young. 

The child who plays. 

We who study. 

Tou who Hmgb. 

The books which instrnct. 



In the first example, qui is singular, and of the first 
person, because the pronoun mat is in the singular, 
apd of the first person. In the second it is singular, 
and of the second person, for the same reason ; and 
it IS further masculine or feminine according to the 
8ex of the person addressed* 



EXERCISE* 

I who did not suspect (so much) falsehood, tiunniog, 

* 8oupg9nner ind-2 tatU dt fauMttU f. pr. nut f . 

and perfidy, in a man whom I loved, blindly followed 

pr. = f. ind-2 aneugUfMnt je nitpre ind-2 

his counsels. Thou who art * candour and ionoeence itself, 

eonseU m. art. =s art. — f. mime 

trust not loo lightly. The great empire of the Egyptian^, 

te confie UgiremerU — m. — iien 

•whick was (as it were) detached from all others, was not o^ 

eomme lUtaM art. 

long duration. We who. knaw thch value of time, 

durie f. connoUre frix m. art. noui^ 

ought to make a good use (of it,} instead of wasting it in 

dnoirind'l * emploim^ au lieu perdre dq,m 

idleness and frivolity. What ! is it you, my daughter, vohm 
art. aisiveti f. art. inuiiliti f. Quoi ee 
(would wish) that I (should love) you less .' The greatest men^ 
voukir GOn-l qut sub]-2 
who were the ornament and glonr of Greece, Homer, Py- 

ind-4 omement art. &» f. art. Chrice f. Homirej 
tbagoras, Plato, even Lycurgus and Solon* went to learn 
^^goTe, Tlaton^mimt — gue — ln4-3 * ofprertdn 

wisdom in Egypt' 
«rtt ga^eattetiEgyptt^ 
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RULE II. Que, when a relatiTei is of the number 
and gender of iti antecedent. 



BZAJCPLEfl. 



CTtii moi que Fon demandet 

Cat Un qu'nn ^ppeUt^ 

La femme fiu j« vtu n 

pme, 
CeM nmu qm wmu ^mjcs, 
Ceai vout quejc ehtmhe^ 
Lei damu fuc vow vflfet. 



tt is I whom they ask for. 

It is thoo whom they eall* 

The woman whom I seo so w«l( 

dresied. 
It is as whom yoa ofluid* 
It u voii 1 am seeking 
The ladies whom you see. 



■XE1LCI»E. 

I^ loAom temptation sorroanded on every side, fell 

art sMtidiefi f c w e ir em w ind-a da tauipiri f. pi. je ionUkLi 
into the snare. It is thon whmm the pabiic voiee cdls to that 
dmu F^ge bs- C'c 2 f. 1 apmUr 

employ. A power which terror and force have 

place f. pumanee f. art. aef. art. -^f. 

founded, oannot be of long duration. It is we tsJkem^ they per 
ftndit tupeui dwief. Van pour- 

secute with uneiampled rage. Ton tsAem every ocdv 
tftttvre met ime tmu exempU 2 fwrewr f. 1 toul h monJe 

respects, hasten to (show yourself.) (Every thing) in the 
respecter uhdier de parcHre TovJt dans 

universe alters and perishes; but the writings whidi 
Vfiiserftt. M*alUrtr pMr ieritm,ifi, art. 

genius has dietaled shall be inmnNrtal. 
i^nte m. dioU pi. -^el 

Dont represents occ&BioDally de qui^ duquel, de la- 
^uelUf desquels^ dtsquelles^ and even de quoi. 

EXAUPLKS. 



Vhommt dorU vout parlex ed 

parti, 
La tour dont nout apereevom 

Um crineaux doit ttre trtt- 

iltvief i 
Ce dont je torn a» part6 Vautre 

jour n*a pas Wiun, 



The man of whom you are 

speaking is gone. 
The tower whose batUements 

we perceive must be very 

high. 
What I was speaking to you of 

the other day did not succeed. 



OassavE Ist, That quij que, and dont may equally 
^PP^7 ^o persons and things ; but qid can never applj 
to tbinjgs when it ought to be preceded by a prepo8i« 
tion : in this case we must make use of Zei^ue^) duquely 
(Ciiquel, etc. 
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£>dly. Leqmlj laqmlkj apply both to persons and 
things. 

3dly. Quoi applies only to things. 

There is likewise an adverb which is employed as 
a relative pronoun ; it is ou. On this occasions it is 
of both genders and both numbers, and signifies dans 
hquely auquelj dans laquelle^ etc. 



EXAMPLES. 



VoiliL U but oh il tend. 



Ce sont des affaires oh jt wuU 
embarrassd^ 



That is the object he has in 

view. 
Those are affairs with which I 

am perpleied. 



Remark. Ou is united with the preposition do 
and par. 

EXAMPLES. 



VoM title cho9e d*oit depend le 

bonheur publie' 
Tels tont Its lieux par oh il a 

pass6. 



That is an affair on which the 
public happiness depends. 

These are tne places thlroQgb 
which he passed. 



EXERCISE. 

Persons of a middle condition have not the same 

art. personne f. pi. . commun 2 — ^f. 1 mime 

need of being jcaiiti<iaed against the dangers to^whicli 

hesoin m* inf-1 pr6cauiionn6 f. pi. eonir^ 4eu4*l m. pi. 

elevation and authority expose those who are destined 
art. — ^f. art autoriU t exposer eeuz destM m. pl> 

to govern mankind. The protection on whieh Iw relied 

gotrvemer art. homme pi. — f. sur compter 

has beeii too weak. That after which a true philosopher 
ind-2 ftrible ce aprh vrai — pM m. 

sighs most ardently, is to spread that sentiment of unl- 

soupirer art. ardemment de ripandre -^m. 

versal benevolence which should unite and (bring together) 
— stl 2 bienveUlance f. 1 devroit unir rapprocher ^ 

all men. These are conditions without which the thing 

art. Ce sont des sans (• 

would not have been concluded. Nature, of whose secrets 

faUf. art. — f. * 1 art. — m. 

we (are ignorant>) will be always a source of conjectnre 
pi. 4 2 ignorer 3 — -f. 3 f. pl^ 4. 

to mankind. That of which we complain the most 

pour 1 art. homme 2 Ce - h plmndre 

bitterly is not always what affects us the most. The only 
am^tment ce fui e^ffecter ^^W 
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moments in tohkh hb soal still opens to pleasure 

— HO. pi. eneore 2 t*owrir 1 art. 

are those which he devotes to study. The mountains from 

ewx etnMoerm' art. ^torfe f. f. pi. 

ffikenee gold (is eitracted) are not id general fraitfol. 

on 1 art. ar 8 tin 2 • en — iatferiiit pi. 

The different countries through tohieh he has passed have 

— payt m. pi. par pmu6 

famished his pencil with romantic and pioturesqoe 
ftnami ^ jnneeau m. de art. — (it^ut 2 pHtoresqiu 3 

scenes. 
— 1. 



§ III. 
OF PRONOUNS ABSOLUTE* 

We have seea that the pronouns absolute are, qui, 
qutj quoi^ quel<f lequeL 

Qui signifies quel homme^ what man ; quelle per- 
Sonne, what person. 

EXAMPLES. 
Qut vout a dit eela f I Who told yon that ? 

J'ignon ^ a fait eela, \ I don't know who did that. 

Que signifies quelle chose^ what thing. 

EXAMPLES. 

Qus d^*cn f I What do they say ? 

Je n$ tai$ fu'en penter, \ I don't know what to think of it . 

Quoi fanas the signification of que* 

EXAMPLES. 

What are they engaged in ? 
Tell me how I can serve you. 



A jruot s'ouupe-t'on f 
Dtte^-moi en quoi je puis vous 
aemr. 

Remark. Kque or quoi be followed by an adjectiire,. 
the preposition de is placed before that adjective* 

EXAMPLES. 

What news Is there .' 
What is more instrnctive and 
amusing ? 



Qtie dit'On de Wfuveau f 
Qjm de plug inMtmeHfet de plus 
amvsant f 



EXERCISE. 
Who will not agree that life hns few real pleasures and 
coftvemr art. f pen de mrm 

many draadfal pains? (Soine cm&) entered secretly; 

btmuQup deaffreuxJ^ peine t phi Qn entra ucritmera 
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guess who H was. What have you read in that book 

fieviner * * , m. 

that can hare excited in y-oar soul emotion aad entba- 
qwi puut^ pafi6 art. ^-f. art^ M/Aeu- 

siasm .', I know not wktU to think (of it.) In what did you 
siasme m ttoMfir * A meu 

fin^ them occupied f There is in that discourse I know not 
troztviM oeeupi ra<. pi. ditcours m. t«t99ir 

whatf which appears to me designing. ffhat have you remarked 

sembler * intidieux remarqui 

good, beautiful and sublime in Homer? What more 

pr. pr. pr. pr. 

brilliant, and; at the same time, more false, than the espressions 

brillant en * mime pr. — 

of a man, who has (a great deal) of wit, but wants 

oeoucof^ ttprtt quimanjatdt 

judgment i 

jugement f 



*^i^-^mtt^m^mtm*m^^it- 



In interrogations! and after a verb, quel is used to 
ask the name or qualities of a person or thing. 



EXAMPLES. 



Qutl hommeett^u? 
Quel tempt fait'il f 
Je ne sait quel homme c'est, 
J I tail quel parti prtndrtj 



What man is it .' 

What weather is it? 

1 donH know what man it is. 

He knows what steps to pursue. 



IrVe have already seen, that the adverb ou is em> 
ployed as a relative pronoun ; it is likewise used as a 
kind of absolute pronoun. 

Ou represents en quel endroity in what place, or a 
quoir to what* 



EXAMPLES* 



Oh alles vous f 

Oh cela nous mentra-l-il ? 

Tignore oit Von me conduit^ 

Jl n'a pas prevu ok celte conduiie 
le meneroitf 



Where are you going ? 

Where will that take us ^ 

I don't know where they are 

taking me. 
He did not foresee where sQch a 

conduct would lead him. 



Remark I. When ou is joined to the preposition c?£, 
it marks the place or cause, according to circnm- 
stances of which you are speaking. 



2U 
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EXAMPLES^ 



D'oU vieni-U f 

D'ok «o haint proeidt-t-elU f 

ViMd'ohilvint, 
Le mat me vienl d'oh fatiendaia 
man rem^det 



Where does be come from ? 
From whence proceed? his 

hatred ? 
It was there he came from. 
The evil proceeds from that 

quarter whence 1 had expected 

a remed)r. 



Remark II. When ou is preceded by the preposi- 
lion /Nzr, it marks the place or means, according to the 
different circumstances of which you were speaking. 



EXAMPLES. 



Par ei( a»tM vous paad f 
Par oh me tirerai-jt d^ affaire f 

VoU/k par aitfai pastd^ 
Je n» sait par jait jr'e me tirerai 
d'affaires 



Which way did yod come ? 
Which way shall I extricate 

myself ? 
That is the way I came. 
I don't know which way I sliaU 

extricate myself. 



EXERCISE. 

What grace, what delicacy, what harmony, whai colonr- 
grdeef dilicatesse f. =f. eolo^ 

ingi what beantiful lines in Racine! What then must 
ri$ m. vers.m. — 1 done 3 doit 2 

have been that extraordinary man to whom seven cities 

= 21 se sont 

contested the glory of having given birth ? He does not 
dispuU = t' etvoir aonni art. jour m. * 

know what model to follow. I have told yon what man it is. 



savoir modilem.*' auivre 

Which of those ladies do 



f. 



dames f. * 



you think the 
2 trouver 1 



Choose which of those two pictures you like 



Cfioisir — m. 
Where am I ? 

en 
know where, 
savoir 

he derives his origin. 
titer origine 



ee 
most amiable ? 
f. 
best. 
4 6 6 tableau m. 7 1 aimer 2 art. mieux 3 
He knows not where he is. He is gone 1 don't 

savoir en all6 ne 

Where does he get that pride? (It is^ thefe 
* tui vient orgueil m. voUa de 
(Which way) did you come .' (That Is) 
Par ^tes'vow arriv^ f Voild 



De 



(the road) I came. 
par venir ind-4 



By the manner in which we hav^ employed thes£ 
l^ronouns, it will be seen they are only interrogative 
when at the beginning of a sentence, and cotDsequentlyf 
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tl\e most proper name for them is that o{ pronouns 
absQluie, 



§ IV. 

OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Ce, cette, ces, very ofleti are joined to the adverbs 
of place, ct, here, and /d, there, in order to point out 
in a more precise manner the thing spoken of; and 
then the demonstrative pronoun is placed before the 
substantive, and ci and Id are placed after. 



>/ 



Ceite fleur-eif 
Cet honunt^ld, 
Cts ftmmtt'lh, 



EXAll^LES. 

This book. 
This flower. 
That man. 
Those women. 



Ce/ut, ce//e, ceux^ celles^ are followed bj the prepo- 
sition de, when placed before a substantive, and by a 
pronoun relative, when placed before a verb. 



EXAMPLES. 



Les maladies de Vdmetont pUu 
dangeretuet gv c eelles du eorpSj 

Vhomme doni je voiu niparli est 

eelui que vow voyez^ 
De tfiutes les chases du monde, 

e'esi telle que faime le mains, 



The disorders of the mind are 
more dangerous than those of 

« the body. 

The man of whom I spoke to 
you is he whom yon see. 

Of all the thinesin the' world; 
it is that whicn I like least. 



Remark. The pronouns celui, celle, ceux^ and celles^ 
when followed by a pronoun relative, are expressed 
in English by the personal pronouns, he, she, they, or 
hy that which, "those which, such as, etc. 



exercise. 



The pleasures of the wise resemble in nothing those of a 

ressemhler2 8 1 Id 
dissipated man. He that suflTers himself to (be ruled) by bis 
distipi 2 1 ee laisse * dominer 

passions, must renounce happiness. ^feis stuff wfll 

dbit reitoncer dart. bomentWL 6t^fe'tit * 

20 
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become you wooderfully. Thai actioo is worthy of blame. 
sUra it merveitte f.-/d bldme 

Thit scene is calculated to interest all men, bat that 

— ^f. -«t failt pour iniiruur art. "Id 

cannot succeed. 
nti€aiToU riusrir, 

Celui'Ci and celui-ld adopt the gender and number 
of the substantive whose place tnej supply. When 
thej are opposed to each other, celui-ci marks the ob- 
ject which IS the nearest ; and celui-ld that which is 
the most distant. 

XXAMPti:. 

Cebii'd plailf maii cclui-lit cap- I This pleases, but that capti- 
tivtf I vates. 

Ci and la coalesce with ce, and form the two other 
demonstrative pronouns ceci and cela^ the first of which 
signifies celte chose-cty this object ; the second, cette 
chose-ldy that object. 

They are used alone ; but when they are opposed 
to ^ach other, ceci expresses the nearest object, and 
ceta the most distant. 

EXAMPLE. 

Je n*aime point eeci, donnea-moi I I don*t like this, give me that. 
cela, I 

Remark. When cela is alone and not opposed to 
the pronoun ceci, it is, like cecij used of an object 
which we point to. 

EXABfPLES. 

Que difes'Tous dt etla 9 I What do you say of that ? 

Cda est fort beaz, \ That is very handsome. 

EXERCISE. 

(Illere are) certainly two charming prospects; (bis 

VoU& cerlaintment beau perspective f. pi. 

has something more cheerful, but many people 

quelque chose de riant bien dt art. personnt f. pi. 

think that more striking and more majestic. The boJy 

trouvtr impotant majestueux 

perishes, the soul is immortal; yet all our cares are for 

p6rir f. -^tl cependant soin 

that, while we neglect this. What means this? JTiat 

tandisgue nfgliger veutdire 

n true. ft is not that. This is low And mean^ but tHat is 

Ce bas rampant 

grand and sublime. 
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§v. 

OF INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
1st CLASS. 

Those which are never joined to a Substantive, 
Quelqu*un means un, uyie, one. 



EXAMPLES. 

We expect meo, some will 
come. 



Several ladies have promised 
me to come, some will come. 



Jious atteiidons des hommesy U en 

viendra qfueiqu'un ; 
Plusieufs femmes m*ont promts de 

venirf it en viendra quelqu'- 

une ; 

' Quelqu*un taken absolutely and substantivelj, is 
isaid alike of both genders, and means une personne^ a 
person. 

EXAMPLE. 

J'atiends ici qmlqu'un, \ 1 wait here for somebody. 

We no longer say, un quelqiCun. 

QuelqueS'uns signifies plu^ieurs dans un plus grand 
nomhre^ several out of a great number. 

EXAMPLES. 



Some people af&rm. 
Among the reports he has cir- 
culated, several are true. 



Quelques'Uns asmrtnU 

Entre les nouvelles quHl a di- 

biUesj it y en a quelques-imes 

de vraies. 

Quiconque^ whoever, signifies quelque personne que 
ce soit^ qui que ce soif, any person whatever. It takes, 
no plural, and is never used but of persons. 

EXAMPLE. 

Ce discours s'adresse it quiconque I This speech is addressed to who^ 
est coupable, \ ever is guilty. 

" Chacun^ each, every one, is used either distribu- 
tively or collectively. It has no plural. 

When used distributively, it means chaquepersonney 
chaque chose^ each person, or thing. It is used in the 
feminize, and must be followed by the preposition cfe** 
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BXAMPLES. 



Chaeun dt nout vit dsa modCf 
VoytK sdparimenl chacune dt eta 
nUdlHlies^ 



Each of us lives as he pleases. 
Look at each of these medals 
separately. 



Used collectively, it s\gni&es toute personne^ every 
person. 

EXAMPLE. 

Chaeun a ses difautSj \ Every one has his faults. 

We no longer say, un chaeun. 

' EXERCISE. 

Can any one (be still ignarant) that H is from the 

PourroUH 2 1 ignorer tneort ee di* 

earliest iufancy that we ought to form the mind, the heart, 
ttndre tnfanct f. on doit * former 
and the taste. Will not some one of these ladies be of the 

* f. 

part^. Some people like to ^ead (every thing new.) 
partit f. aimer toutet Its novveautis, 

(These are) beautiful pir.tures ; I could wish to buy 

voild dt superbe tableau m. * vovdrois en acheter 

somt. Whoever has studied the principles of an art, knows that 

— pts — m. saioair 

it (is only) (by length of time) and by deep reflestons 
ce n'est qvut d la longut de profond r6flexion L 

that he can succeed in making it his own. All the 

r6iusir d I st2 rtndre 4le3 * propre 5. 
ladies at the ball were very finely dressedi and each 

balm.ind'2 * superbemenl p€ur6 avoit' 

differently. Every one should, for (the sake of) hi& 

une parure diffirente deoroit pour ' * 

own happiness, listen only to the voice of reason and of 
propre n'icouter que * voiv f. art. raison f. 

truth. What is the price of each of these medals ? 
art. v6rit6 f. prix m. f. m6daille f. 

Autrui means hs autres personnes, other people ; it 
only applies to persons, is never accompanied by an 
adjective, has no plural, and is never used it) a sen- 
tence without being preceded by a preposition. 

EXAMPLE. 

Tm eh«uril4 se rijouit du bonheur I Charity rejoices in the happiness 
d'autrui. * | of others. 
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Personney which is always masculine and singular, 
means either nul, ndbody, or qm que ce soit^ whoever, 
any body. In the first sense, it is preceded or fol- 
lowed by the negative ne, which is placed after per- 
sonnep when this word stands before the verb ; and 
before the verb when personne stands after. The 
sanae observation applies to rieru 



11 nefatU nuire it personne, 
Personne n'tst auur6 de vivrejus- 
quCau lendemainf 



EXAMPLES. 

We must injure nobody. 
Mobody is certain of living till 
to-morrow. 



Remark I. The negative is sometimes under- 
stood ; as y a-t-il quelqv^un id ? is there any body 
here ? personne^ nobody. Personne stands for U n^y a 
personne^ there is nobody here. 

Remark II. In interrogative phrases with an affir- 
roation, or in those expressing doubt, personne signi- 
fies quelqu^unj any body. 



EXAMPLES. 



JPersonne oserait-il nier, etc. 
Je doute que personne soit aasez 
hardly 



Would any body dare^eny ? 
I doubt whether any body be 
bold enough. 



Remark III. In comparative sentences, when j>er- 
sonne is placed in the second member of the compari- 
sop, it means any body. 



EXAMPLE. 



Ceile place Im convient mieux I That place suits him better than 
fu'd personne, \ any body. 

Rienj nothing, which is masculine and singular, is 
used with or without a negation. When with a na- 
gation, it means nulle chose, nothing. 

EXAMPLE. 

// ne raita^ d rim de solide, I He applies himself to nolhiog 

When used without a negation, it means qttefquei 
chose^ some thing. » 

20* 
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SX AMPLE. 

Je doutt que Wen 9oii ptut pro- 
pre ^ fokt impretuon que, 
eto. 



1 doubt whether any thing he 
more suited to make an im- 
pressioo thaa, etc. 



The negation is sometimes understood ; que votts a 
cotUe cela ? rien ; boW much did jfou pay Ch' it ? 
nothing. 

It always requires the preposition Je^ before the ad- 
jective or participle that follows it, and then if there 
be no verb in the sentence, the negation is not ex- 
pressed ; as rien de beau que le trat, nothing is noble 
but truth. 

EZERCXSS. 

To most men the misfortunes of olhirt are 

Peur la pluparl de art. rnal m. ne 

bttt a dream. Do not to others what you would not wish 
que tonge m. * vsuloir 

to be done to you. JVo one knows whether he deserves 

qti^on votu fU savoir ti est digne de 

love or hatred. An egotist loves nobody, not even his own 

dt iicoute pas mime propre 

children ; in the whole universe he sees no one but himself. 

dans * ttnivers ne voit * qw lui teul 

He is more than (any body) worthy of the confidence (with 

digne eonfianct f. 

which) the king honours him. I doubt whether any one ever 
doni honerer que ait 

painted nature, in its amiable simplicity, better than 
jamais psini art. — f. =f. 

the sentimental Gessiier. Has any body called qa ne 

sensible — * 2 • est-il venu 1 dies 

this morning? Jfobody. There was nothing but gfeaf 

matin m. que de grand 

in the designs and works of the Egyptians, i 

dans detsein m. pi. art. ouvrage m. pi. -WicfM 

doubt whether there is arsy thing better calculatMl tQ cialt 

que * soit 2 I plus propre 6lever 

the soul than the contemplation of the wonders of nature. 

f. meneille f. art. f. 

2d CLASS. 

Those which are always joined to a Substantive. 

Quelque, some, signifies, un, tme entre phmeurs^ one 
out of several ; it is of both genders,^ and adopts the 
AUIttbej* of the substantiVe. 
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.BXAtfFL£. 

JidruseZ'Vous d qu€lqu& aiUre | Apply to somebody else. 

Chaqt^Cj each, every ^ iirbich U of both geaders, has 
no plural. 

EXAMPLE. 

Chaquepa^ a aes eotUumUf \ £ach coualiry has its customs. 

Quelconqut signifies mi/, auc%m^ no, not aujr ; qwd que 
ce soity whatever it be ; quel quHl 9oit^ whoever he be* 
It is of both genders, is generally used with a nega- 
tive, and always placed after a substantive^ When 
thus employed, it is always singular. 

EXAMPLE. 

// fie veut St soumetire it aiicune I He will submit to uo authority 
autoritd quelconqve^ \ whatever. 

Certain signifies quelquSy certain, some* In this 
sense it is used alike of persons and things ; but it is 
always placed before the substantive. 

EXAMPLE. 

Tai oia dirt d cearlain homme^ I I have beard some man say. 
it un certain hommtf J 

Uiiy when it is not an adjective of number, and 
signifies a or an^ is used indefinitely, to express some 
person, or some thing indeterminately. In this ac- 
ceptation jt means quelque, certain^ and takes the 
gender of the substantive wilh which it is joined. It 
makes in the feminine une. 

EXAMPLES. i 



J'ai vu tin hommt qui eonroit, 
Jt me SUM promtnd dan* unt 
grandt et belU prairity 



I saw a man that was running. 
I walked in a large fine meado\% 



EXERCISE* 



Some enlightened people among the Egyptiaits 

idaxri 2 eiprit m. pi. 1 panni ^-Htns 

preserved the idea of a first be|og, wbose attributes they 
eonstrvtr ind-2 idit ^trt art. -<-6ti/ m. pi 3 I 

represented under various^ symbols ; this (is proved) 

repr^9cnttTVti^-2.2, diffirenl tymboU m. c'esteeqne prouvt 
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by the followiDg inter iption upon a temple : '' I am all that 
* ^eetU * — t de — m. ce mti 

has been, is, and shall be ; no mortal ever removed the veil 

3 mortel 2 1 a levi vaiU m. 

that covers me." Every nation has (in its turn) shone on the 

f. d son tour 2 brilli 1 

theatre of the world. There is no reason whatever that can 

m. raiaon f. puisse 

bring him to it Some figures appear monstrous and 

diterminer — L — trueux 

deformed, considered separately, or too near ; but if they 
difforme f. pi. liparimerU de pr^ on 

are put in theit proper light and place, the true point of view 
lee met * jour d leur — . — m. vue f. 

restores their beauty and grace. Yesterday I saw 
leur rend * art. = f. art — f. 3 1 

a lady remarkably beautiful. 
d'une rare 2 beaul6 1. 

3d CLASS* 

TTiose which are sometimes joined to Substantives^ and 

sometimes not. 

Mily and pas um no, not one, are employed either 
alone or in conjunction with the substantive. They 
are accompanied by the negation, assume the femi- 
nine, but have no pluraU and may be followed by the 
preposition de» 

EXAMPLES. 



JVu/ de totu ceux qui y ont 6t6 

n'eti eit revenu, 
Pas un ne croit celte nouvelhf 

Je n^en a* mdle eonndissancef 
II n^y a pas une seule personne qui 
le eroief 



Not one of those who went 

there has returned. 
Not one believes that intelli* 

geoce. 
I have no knowledge of it. 
There is not a single person that 

believes it. 



Aucvn signifies nvly no, none. It is generally ac- 
companied by the negation, and may be followed by 
the preposition de. 

EXAMPLE. 

Vous n^avea aucun moyen cfe I lou have no meansef succeed- 
riustir dans eelte affaire^ \ ^ ing in that affair. 

This pronoun is seldom employed in the plural, ex- 
cept Jlxefore substantives which have no sing;ular, •£ 
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a.re always employed in the plural in some partieular 
sense. 

EXAMPLE. 

Tl n*afait aucunu ditposiHons. | He has made no dispositions. 

RfiMARK. Aucvn may be employed without a nega- 
tion in interrogative sentences, or those which express 
doubt or exclusion. 

EXAMPLES. 



j^tiCKn homme fut'U jtmaU plus 

heurtux f 
On doute qu*aiumne de ces a/- 

fairtt riutsiut, 
Tjt plus beau moreeau cT^/o- 

qiunee qu*il y ait dans aueun^ 

languct etc. 



Was ever any man more suc- 

cessfuj ? 
They doubt whether any of 

those affairs will succeed. 
The finest piec& of eloquence 

that exists in any language, 

etc. 



EXERCISE. 

JVb one likes (to see himself ) as he is. J^Co expression, no 

se voir Ul que *- f. 

trolh of desi^ and colouring, no strokes of genius in that 

f . dessun de eoloris trait 

gm^i work. He is as learned as any otie. JTot ont of these 

ouvrage m. ' satmnt . 

engravings announces any great skill, Jione of bis works will 

fravure f. pi annoncer un talent m. 

escend to posterity. He is so ignorant, and at the same 
jpatser art. = f. — en * mime 

time so obstinate, that he will not (be convinced) by any rea- 
iemps obstiri6 % * se rendre it rai- 

soning. Did any man ever attain to such a pitch 

sonnement m, janum2parvenir 1 ce * com6/e m. 

of glory ? 1 doubt whether there be in any science a more evi- 
=ss que ^ subj-1 — f. plus lu- 

dent principle. 
mineux 2 — pe m. 1 

Autre, other^ expresses distinction, the difference 
between two objects, or between one and several : as 
guelU autre chose siyuhaitez-vous de moz, what else do 
you wish for from me. 

Remark. Autre is sometimes used to express a per- 
son indeterminately ; as^'awwe mi£ux^ qu& vous Pappren- 
iez de tout autre que de moi, I had rather you learn it 
of any other person than me. 
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Vn is sometimes opposed to atUre ; in which case, 
these two words when preceded by the article, supply 
the place of the substantives to which they relate, 
adopt their gender and number, and form the pro- 
nouns Vitn Pautre^ Pun et Pautre^ and ni Pun ni Pauire* 

Uun Pautre, each other, one another, applies both 
to persons and things : it takes both gender and nam- 
ber, and requires the article before the two words of 
which it^is composed. If there be any preposition, it 
must be placed before the last. When these two words 
are used in conjunction, they^xpress a reciprocal re- 
lation between several persons or things. 

2XAMPLB. 

Ufaul Si tecourir Vun Vaulre, \ We oaght to assist each other. 

When used separately, they denote a difference* 

EXAMPLE. 

Leipamons i*entendent les unet Our passions have a relation 

avtclts autret ; ti Von se laisst with each other; if we in- 

aller aux unet, on aitire bien- dulge some, the others will 

idt Its autru, soon follow. 

Rem. In the latter case Pun is used for the person 
or thing first mentioned, and Pautre for the person or 
thing last spoken of. 

lyun et Pavire^ both : these two words mark union. 
They require the verb to be in the plural* 

EXAMPLE. 

Vwie tt Vauire sotU bonnesi \ Both are good. 

Js/t Pun ni Pautre^ neither: these two words, on the 
contrary, mark separation. The verb must be in the 
plural* 

EXiLMPLE. 

JVt Vun ni Vautre n'onl fait leur I Neither has done his duty. 
devoir, \ 

EXERCISE. 

Ask another, Woald any other have been so 

Demander it * auroit-il eu * asaz 

self'Conceited as to think that his private opinion coald 
d'amowpropre * pourpenser particutier 2 — f, I ft(U 

counterbalance the public sentiment? Reason and faith 
balancer opinion f. art. raison f. art/ot f 
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^qnally demonstrata that we were created for uMther life. 

2 ~ dimontrer 1 ereir ind-4 f. 

They speak ill of one anothtr. The happiness of the people 

mal m. 

constitates that df the prince ; their true interests are connected 

faire — m. inUrSt m. li^ 

with each other. Presumption and pride easily insinuate 
A pi. pi. art. pr6somption (. art. orgtuil 2 ae glis- 

themselves into the heart; if we allow ^ne the) entrance 
itr 1 m. Ton y donne d 2 f. 3 entr6e 1 

it is much to (be feared) that we shall soon (abandon our- 

bien craindre on * bientdt 2 ne te U- 

selves) to the other. Both relate the same story, though 

vre 1 rapport tr fait m. 

ntilker believes It to be true. 

ne penter que * wit 

Mime signifies qui v?est pas autre^ which is not dif- 
ferent. It is of both genders, and takes the plural. 

EIAHPLVS. 



Ceei h mime homme, 
La mime personne, 
Ce sent les mimes raisonSy 
Ce poime est le mime que celui 
dontje vous at parli. 



ft is the same man. 
The same person. 
They are the same reasons. 
This poem is the same that I 
was mentioning to you. 



Tel signifies pareil^ semblable, de mime ; such, like, 
sinnilar, same. It assumes both genders and both num- 
bers. 



EXAlfPLXS. 

Un til projel ne sauroit riussir^ 



It n*y a pas de tels animaux, de 
teltes eoutumes ; 



Such a scheme could not sufc- 

ceed. 
There are no . such animalf:, 

such customs. 



When used alone» it either preserves its proper sig- 
nification, or it expresses a person indeterminately. 



EXAMPLE. 



Vous ne iauriez me persuader 

rien de tel, 
Tel fait des libiralites, qui ne 

paye pas ses deites. 



You cannot pursuade me of any 

such thing. 
The same man dispenses hi^ 

bounty, who does not ^ay ^s 

debts. 



Plusietirs, several, which is plural and of both gen- 
ders, is used indifferently of persons and things. When jj 
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united to a substantive, or relating to it, it generallj 
signifies an indeterminate number, without relation to 
another number. 

KXAHPLZS. 



Pluneun molifi Vonl d6ter- 

mirUf 
Jt croii eeh pour plutieurs rai- 

tofiif 



Several reasons determined 
him. 

I believe that for several rea- 
sons. 



But it is U8ed likewise of a greater or less number, 
forming part of aiuimber still greater. 



EXAMPLS. 



Pormt un d grand nombre de 
gtfUf il y en eut plusieurs qui 
t^y oppoHrent; 



Out of. so gr«at a number of 
persons, several objected to 
It. 



When plusieurs is employed absolutely, without 
either substantive or relative, it always means /i/u^teur^ 
personnesy several persons, and supplies the place of a 
substantive. 

EXAMPLE. 

PluHeurs aiment mieux mourir I Many bad r&ther die tban for- 
^e de perdre leur riptiiatiimf \ feit their character. 

Tout is employed either alone or in conjunction 
with a substantive. 

When employed alone, it signifies toutes choses^ all 
things ; toute sovte de chases, every kind of things. 

EXAMPLE. 



Tout nous abamlonne a^ mommU 
de la mort ; il ne noui rente que 
nos bonnes auvres; 



Every thing forsakes us at the 
moment of death ; we retain 
nothing but our good works. 



When united to a substantive, it is used either col- 
Actively or distMbutively. 

Considered collectively, tout signifies the totality of 
a thing; in this acception, it is followed by the article'. 

EXAUPLBS. 

Tout Vtinhers, | The whole universe. ' 

Toufles corps dltstes, \ All the celestial bodies. 

Considered distributively, tout signifies chaque^ eath 
and in this case is not followed by the article. 
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EXAHIPLE. 

Tout bien ett tUtirabU, \ Every 'good is desirable. 

EXERCISE. 
Does lie always maintaia the jamefprinciples ? Tes, they are 

ionienir — pe Oi^i ce 

absolutely the same. That general is the fomrthat commanded 
— merd pi. — ~-dtr 

last year. Such a co|iduct is inexplicable. There 
art. dernier 2 annie f . 1 2 1 conduite f. — 

are no such customs in this country. I never beard 

de coutumts f. payt m. at eniendu dire 

any thing simUar, The tame man sows who often reaps 

riende * * temer reeueillir 

nothing. • I this morning received teverai letters. Of those 
1 8 matin 4 ind-4 2 lettre f.p\, Parmi 

manuscripts, there are sclera/ much ^esteemed. Many by 
— crita ily en a qu*on beaucoup 2 estime 1 en 

endeavouring to injure others injure themselves more 
s*efforeer de nuire d art. se nuuent it 

than they think. Ml is in God and God is in all. The ichole 

ne penaer en 

course of his life has been distinguished by generous actions. 
court m. f. marqn6 dtt ca 2 •^f. 1 

Every vice is odious. 
— m. = 

4th ci^ASS. 

Those which are followed by que. 

Qm que^ whoever, is only used of persons, and sig- 
nifies quelque personne que^ whatever person, in affir- 
mative sentences : it requires the following verb in 
the subjunctive. 

EXAHPLBS. 



Qui giu ce toit qui ait fait cela, 

e'ett tin habile homme, 
Qut que je toiti 
Qui que c'ait dii, 
Qui que c'eut 6U, 
^fd que ce pintn itre. 



Whoever has done that, is a man 

of talents'. 
Whoever I may be. 
Whoever it may have been. 
Whoever it might have bean. 
Whoever it may be. 



Rem, When qui cue, followed by ce soit^ is used with 
a negative, it signines auctme personne^ nobody; asja 
nPy trouve qui que ce soit^ I find nobody there. 

Quoi que^ whatever it be, is only used of things, and 
signifies quelque chose que, whatever thing, in affirma- 
tive sentences ; it requires also the following verb "in 
the 8Qbjanetive« 

21 
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EXAMPLBS. 



f^i que ee toit tfu'ii faste ou 
quHl disc, on u dijvt dt lui, 

Quoi que vout ditits^ je It 
ftrai, 



Whatever he does or says, be is 

distrusted. 
Whatever yoa may say, I will 

do it. 



Remark. When quoi qucy followed by ce soit^ is 
used with a negation, it signifies aucune chose^ not any 
thing ; as sans application, on ne pent reussir en quoi que 
ce soil; without upplication it is impossible to succeed 
in any thing whatever. 

EXERCISE. 

Whoettr has told yuu so, be is mistaken. Passenger, 

et soil qui le u tromper iDd-4 Passant 

whoever thou be, contemplate with religious veneration 

contempler un =: 2 reepeet m. 1 

this monument erected by gratitude ; it is the tomb 

— m. ^tfv6 art. reconnoissanee f. ce tombeau m. 

of a just and benevolent man. How can he ho()e to 

2 bitnfaisantS 1 Comment etpirtr de 

be beloved who has regard for no one t Whatever be may 

lui ne digards 
do or say, he (will find it) very difficult to destroy 

qu^ii aura Hen de la peine detruire det 

prejudices so deeply rooted. A mind, vain, presumptuou^t 

prijugi m M profondement enracin6 — pritompttttux 

and inconsistent, \^ ill never succeed in any thing whatever. 

sans cousistance "* riussir 

Whatever a frivolous world may think of you, never swerve 

frivole Z monde 1 puUte rous ditoumez 

from the path of virtue. 
chemin m. art. f. 

Quel que signifies de quelque sorte^ de qiielqiie espice 
que ce soit^ of whatever sort, of whatever kind it may 
he, when relating to things ; or qtii que ce soitj who- 
ever it may be, when relating to persons. It assumes 
both gender and number according to the person or 
thing it relates to. 

KXAMPLES. 



Quflles que soienl vos affaires^ 

oeti€9, 
Je a'en excepte personnel quel 

qu'il soil. 



Whatever business • you may 

have, come. 
I except nobody, whoever he 

may be. 
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Resiark. We can likewise say, hquel que^ who- 
ever, whichever ; as lequtl des trots que vous choisissiez^ 
pen mPimporte ; whichever of the three jou choose, 
i care httie. 

Quelque que^ of bath genders, when united to a sub- 
stantive, s\gm^es quel que soit /e, quelle que soil la, eti*. 
whatever be the. It assumes both numbers. 

EXAMI'LKS. 

Quelque raisim qu'on lui apimrtty Whatever reason is adduced, he 

il n'en croil rien ; . believes nothing about il. 

(luelquet efforts que rous,fastieZf Whatever attempts you may 

vous ne r^uuirez point ; make, you will never succeed. 

When united to an adjective, it operates as an ad- 
verb, and signifies a quelque point que^ however great 
a degree ; it neither takes gender noi* number. 

EXAMPLES. 



Qael(jp$e belle qv'elle pvisse iire, 
elle ne doU pas itre vaine ; 

Quelque puissam quails soient, je 
ne les cretins point ; 



However beaiilifiil she may be, 
she ought not to be vain. 

However powerful they may Le, 
I am not afraid of them. 



Ttl que^ such as, serves to mark the relation or re- 
sembhuice of two objects ^hich are compared, 

EXAMPLE. 

Oesl vn homme tel q^i'tt vans le I He is just such a man as you 
fnul ; I want. 

Tout que signifies quoique, encore que^ though ; quel- 
que^ however. On this occasion, tout is considered 
an adverb, and is employed with adjectives of every 
kind, and even with some substantives. 

EXAMPLES. 



Tout artifijcieux qu'ih sont^ je 
doute que le public soit long- 
temps leur dupe ; 

Toutefemme qu^elle est. 



However artful they may be, 
I doubt whether the pabllc 
will be long their dupe. 

Woman as she is. 



EXERCISE. 

Let the laws be (what thty may^ we must always 

Que 2 lot f. 4 subj-1 3 qiAcl 1 

respect them. IVhatever efforts you make, I doubt whether you 
respecter — f. subj-t qne 
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will succeed. All meo, however opposite they may be, 
* HittftV subj-1 art. . oppos6 * * soieul 

agree oo that point. The man who descends into himself 
t*aeeordtr ""•™*. w« rentrer en 

only to discover 'bis defects and corrf^ct them, likes to 

que pour y ddmiler — m. se corriger en 

see himself as be is. However surprising that phenomenon. 

furprenarU phii^mtne m. 2. 
may be, it is not against the order of nature. Children as 

1 eontre ordre m. art. — ^f. 

they are, they behaved rem^arkably well. 

se sont conduits fort bicii, 

A GEKERAf. EXERCISE ON THE PRONOUNS. 

The Evening Walk. 

du 2 soir 3 promenade/. I. 

On a fine summer evenine, my brother, my sister, and 

Dans de 2 soiree f: 1 

myself, (were walking) (by the side) of a wood 
mot nous nous pfomenions h long boism. ^in'est 

not far distant from the castle which we inhabit. ' We 
pas bien. 6loign6 chdteau m. habUer 

(were contemplating) with rapture the majestic scenery 

eonlempler iud-2 transport — tueux 2 sdne i 1 

which nature exhibits at the approach of night, when we . 

art. deploy er approche f art. nuit f. quand ' 

perceived^ at the foot of an ancient oak, a boy of a most 
apercevoir it pied m. vieux chSne m. enfant 2 

interesting countenance. His beauty, his air of ingenuous- 
intiressant 3 art. figy.re f. 1 ^={. — m. ing6nuit6 

ness and candour, his gracefulness struck us, and we 

de = grAce pi. frapperent nous 

approached him. What! alone here, my boy? said we. 

approchdmes en seul ici enfant lui dimes 

Whence art thou .'' Whence comest thou ? What art thon 
d'oii ^ * 

doing here alone .^ 1 am not alone, answered he, smiling, 
fais ripondre d'un air riant 

I am not alon6 ; but I was fatigued and I (have seated myself) under 

faJtigui me suis assis ^ 

the shade of this tree, while my mother is busy in gather- 
ombre f. arbre m. tandis que occup6 d cueit'' 

ing simples to give some relief to the pains 

lir des — pour apporter soulagement m. douleur f. pi. 

which her aged father suffers. Ah ! (how many) troubles 
2 i'tcMx3 4 sovffrel que de peine tp\. 
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■ay good mamms has! How many troubles! Did you 

2 3 maman 4 1 n * 

know them, there is aat one of you that would not be touched 
eonnoissies qui * fit toudii 

with pity, and who could Fefus.e the tribute of your tears. 
de pitit * lui nfmdi un tribut * larme f. pi. 

We said to him, lovely child, thy ingenuousness, candour, 

* ainmbte =f. pro. =f. pro. 

innocence, (erery tl\ing) interests us in thy misfortunes and 

•; — f iniireuer it malheur m. pi. & 

those of thy mother. Relate them to us, whatever they be, 

raco titer 2 '* 1 soienl 

fear not to afflict us. (Wo be) to whoever cannot (be 
crains dt qffliger malheur nt tait pat t^at- 

affected) by the misfortunes of others. He immediately related 
iendrfr sur mal m. pi. 2 au»sit6l 1 

the history of his mother, with an expression, an artlessness, 

= — f. f. 

a grace, altogether affecting, Our hearts felt the live* 
— f. tout'd-fait touchant f. s. iprouver rif 

liest e.'notions, tears (trickled down our .cheeks,) and we 

— f , not couUrent 

gave him what little money we had about U3. 

* art. peu de argent que ind- 2 tur 

(In the mean time) the mother returned. (As soon as) be 

cependant revenir d6t que 

saw her, he exclaimed, run, mamma, run ; see %vhat these 

apercevoir i6erier aeeourir ce que 

good little folks have given me ; I have related to them thy 

gent f. pi. 
misfortunes ; they have been affected (by them,) and their sen- 

m. touchd en , 

sibility (has not been satisfied) with shedding tears. See, 

= ne t^eat pat borni (. d * det 

mamma, see what they have given me. The mother was 

moved; she thanked us, and said: Generous feeling 
altendri remercier nout dit =2 ei 3 

souls, the good action which you (have just been doing) 

dmef. pl.J ' — f. . venezdefairt 

will not be lost. He who sees (every thing) and j[ndges 

perdu juger 

(every thing) wilj not let it go unrewarded. 

* hitter * tant r^eompente. 

21* 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE VERB. 

jigreement of the Verb with the Subjects 

We have already seen, that the subject is that of 
whichisomething is affirmed, aiid it may always easily 
be known by the answer to this question, qui est-ce 
qui ? who or what is it ? When we say, Pierre vit^ 
Peter lives ; Voiseau vole^ the bird flies ; if we ask, 
qui est'Ce qui vit ? who is it that lives ? qui esUce qui 
vole ? what is it that flies ? The answers, Pierre and 
Voiseau^ show that Pierre and Poiseau are the subjects 
of the verbs vit and vole. 

RULE. The verb must be of the same number and 
person as its subject. 

EXAMPLES. 



,Te' ris 
Tu joues, 
II aime, 



/ laugh. 
Thou playtst. 
He lovtt. 



Nous parloDS, 
Vous plaisantezy 
lis sunt fous, 



La vertu est aimable, virlut is amiable. 



We tpeak. 
You jest. 
The]/ are mad. 



Ris is in the singular number and the first person,^ 
because ye, its subject, is in the singular and the first 
person. Joues is in the singular and the second per- 
son, because tu is in the singular and the second per- 
son, etc. 

EXERCISE. 

The freest of aU men is he who can be fi*ee even in 
libre mSme art. 

slavery. Are we not often blind to our defects? 

eiclavagem, * s'aveuglerind-l sur difaut 

All men (are inclined) to laziness, but the savages of 

art. tendre ind-1 « art. sauvage art. 

hot countries are the laziest of all men. Do you think oi 

i^iaud 2 pays 1 

imposing long ^on the' credulity of the public ? Thou canst 
en impoitr long-temps d = f. m. pouv^r 

not deny that ne is ^ a great man. 



nter 
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Reaiark I. When a verb has two subjects in the 
singular number, it is put in the plural. 

EXAMPLE. 

.Von p^re et ftia m^e m^aiment I My father and mother love mc 
ttndrcmtnti \ tenderly. 

EXERCISE. 

His uprightness and honesty make him courted by 

droiturti. pron. honnitetdf aire rechereker de 

every body. Strength of body and of mind 

art. f. art. eelle art. 

meet not always together. A good heart and a noble 
it renconirer eruemble, m. beau 

soal are precious gifts of nature, 

f. de art. = don m. pi. 1 art. — f. 

Remark II. When a verb relates to subjects of 
different persons, it agrees with the first in preference 
to the other two., and with the second in preference 
to the third. We name the person to whom'we are 
speaking first, and always name ourselves last. On 
this occasion, we place generally before the verb the 
pronoun plural nousj if the first person has been men- 
tioned before, or the pronoun plural vous^ if no first 
person has been mentioned. ^ 

EXAMPLES. 

You, your brother, and I, 
read together the new pam- 



Vous, votre fr^re, et^moif nous • 
lisons ensemble la brochure 
nouvelle ; 

Vous et voire ami, vow viendrez 
avec moi ; 



pblet. 

Tou and your friend will come 
with me. 



EXERCISE. 

You, your friend, and I^ have each a different opinion. 

chacun 2 f. 1 

In our childhood, you and I (were pleased) with playing to- 

enfance {, se plaireAnd-2 k inf-1 

gether. P^either I, nor (any one else) has been able to 

ni d'autres ne pouvoir ind-4 ^ 

understiUid (any thing) in that sentence. (Take good care,) 
comprendre 2 rien I it , phrase f. se garder bien 

you and your brother, not to (give way) to the impetuosity 

* dt s*abandonneT 
•f youp temper. 

caraetire'm. 
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Remark III. When a verb has the relative pro- 
noun qid for its subject, it is put in the same Qumber 
and person as the noun or pronoun to which qui re- 
lates. 



BXAMI'LES. 



Eti-ce mot gut at dU eette noU" 

vtUtf 
Eti-ee nout ipti Vavont voulu f 
Ceux qui otmenl Mneeremetif la 

verlu aaui keureuxt 



Is it I who told this Dews ? 

Is it we who desired it ? 
Those who sincerely lov^e virtue 
are happy. 



EXERCISE. 

He that complains most of mankind, is not always he that 
Cdui n plaitidre It plus art. homme pi. 

fhas most reason) to compUin (of them.) You that wish to 
itre It plutfondi tn voutoir * 

enrich yoar mind with thoughts vigorously conceived and no- 
mriehir tsprit dt f. pi. fortemenf con^u no- 

bly expressed, read the works of Homer and Plato. 

hltmtni txpritnd ouvragt 

OF THE REGIMEN OF VERBS. 

We have said that an active verb was that after 
which we could put quel^u^un or quelque chose ; and 
that the word which is put after the verb is called the 
regimen of that verb* We then observed, that this 
regimen might be known by asking the question, 
qwest'ce que? This regimen we call direct^ and it 
may be either a noun or pronoun. 

RULE. When the regimen of. the active verb is a 
noun, it is alwa3'8 placed atter the verb ; when it is a 
pronoun it is generally placed before it. 

EXAMPLE. 
Jtfa mtrt aime totutet tnfans, \ My mother loves all her children. 

Je V0U8 atme, and 'not, as in English, j'^aime vous^ I 
love you ; il rn^aime, and not il aime mot. 

EXERCISE. 
He has discovered to all other nations his ambitious 
montrer art. * ptupltm.pl. sr2 

design of enslaving them, .and has left 

dttuin m. 1 mtttrt dam I'tidavage inf-1 ne (atuer 
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us no means of defeoding our liberty, but by endea^oariag 

aueunmoyen inf-J . que en tdcher iaf-3 

to overturn his new kingdom. Homer represents Nestor as 
c/e renverser royaume m. 

lie that restrained the ungovernable wrath of Achilles, the 
celui modirer iod-2 bomlUmi courroux m. 

pride of Agamemnon, the haughtiness of Ajax, and the impetuous 

fierti f. =2 

courage of Diomede. He dared not (lift up) his eyes, 
— m. 1 Diom^e oser ind-2 lever * art. 

lest they should meet those of his friend, whose 

depeurde * * /cnconfrer inf- 1 

very silence condemned him. He caresses them, because ' 
art. mSme 2 m. 1 ind-2 
he loves them. ^ 

Besides this regimen direct, some active verbs may 
have a second, which is called indirect^ and is marked 
by the words a or de» 

EXAMPLES. 



n a fait un present d $a jcevrj 
Jl aeewe ton ami d'iniprudence. 



He has made a present to his' 

sister. 
He accuses his friend of impru- 

denee. 



This second reo^imen is known by the answer to 
these question; d qui ? to whom ? a quoiF to what? 
de qui ? of whom ? de quoi ? of what ? 



EXAMPLES. 

A qui a-t'il faitun present f 



A 90 f onir, 

De quoi aceuu-lM ton ami f 

jyimpTudence^ 



To whom did he make a pre* 

sent ? 
To bis sister. 
Of what does he acciiBe his 

friend ? 
Of imprudence. 



EXERCISE. 

In submitting to the yoke of Asia, Greece would have 

en tubir inf-3 * jou^ m. art. art. 

thought virtue subjected to voluptuousness, the mind 

croire art. 2 attujettir inf.-l 1 art. volupU f. 
to the body, and courage to a senseless force, which con* 

art. intens6 2 ^-^f. l 

sisted only in numbers. Three hundred Lacedemonians 
ind-2 art. multitude f. — nient 

hastened to Thermopylae to certain death, content, in dying, 
rottrir ind-3 art. *— pi. un ass^tr^ 2 f . 1 en 
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to have sacrificed to their coantry an infinite noml>er of 
de immoler pays m. 2 1 

barbariaoB, aod to liave left to their eountrymen the ei- 
barbart ^de laister conipalriole 

ample of an unheard bravery. Ton know the ini- 

iuoui 2 harditut f. I rarotr ind-2 

portance which your parents attached to the success of that 

— f. qtu — ind-2 riuatitt f. 

affair: why - have you not hastened to aonoance it 

pourquoi t'trnprtsstrxnA-A de t. 

(to them P) 

The regimen of the passive verb isWc or par, before 
the noun or pronoun that follows them. 

EXAMPLES. 



La touris ut mangde par U chai, 
Un enfant sage est aimi de tout 
le monde, 



The mouse is eaten by the cat. 
A good ehild is loved by every 
body. 



Remark. We ought never to use the word par, 
bj, before Dieu\ God. We say, les mechans seront 
punis de Dieu, which, in order to avoid making use 
of 6y, may be thu;i Englished, God will punish the 
wicked. 

- EXERCISE. 

The city of Troy was taken, plundered, and destroyed by tli^ 
TroU prendre saccager ditruire 

confederate Greeks 1184 years before the Christian era: thii 
cof\fidire2 1 ans avant 2 ^re f. 1 

event has been celebrated by the two greatest poets of Greece 

art. 
and Italy. You will only be beloved, esteemed, and 

pr. art. ne 

courted by men, (in proportion as) you join the 

recfiercher de que autant que joindre ind-7 

qualities of the heart to those of the mind. God 

=5 f.-pl. pr. 3 

punished the Jews every time 

punir (passive voice ind-3 2) peupte Juif I toutts les Joit 
that, oeof to the voice of the -prophets, they fell 

sourd f. ptophke sing, tomber ind-i 

into idolatry and impiety, 
^anf art. = art. = 

Some few neuter verbs have no regimen ; as dor- 
mir, to sleep ; but many of them have. 



f 
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RULE. We put a.or de before the noun or pro- 
noun that follows the neuter verb. 

EXAMPLES. 



Tout genr€ d'exch nuii d la 

aantif 
II m6dil de tout It mondtf 



Every kind of eicess is hurtful 

to nealtb. 
He slauders every body. 



EXERCISE. 

This sentiment has pleased the king and all the nation. 

Tn bis retirftmenty be (has the full enjoyment) of the 
(fans retraite f. jouir tgul 

faculties of the soul. To slander (any one) is to assassinate 
= f. pi. * m^dire quelqu'un c'e«/ * 

liim in cold blood. The honest man seldom (permits himself) 

de 2 sang I rartmtiU st permettre de 

to jest* because he knows ' the most iono- 

* art. plaisanttrit f. pi. pareeque saroir que 
cedt jests may sometimes hurt n>pu(ation. It is 

f. pi. * pouvoir quelquef&is nuire it art. f. Ce 

only in . retirement that one truly enjoys one*s self. 

ne que art. on viritablement jouir de soi 

ilis work has pleased every one, because it unites^ to 

ouvrage m. it, art. monde joindre vn 

real utility the charms of style, and the beauties of 

2 =f: 1 agr^menl m.p\. ^rt. m. sing. 

sentiment, 
art. |.l. 

The reflected verbs have for their regimen the 
personal pronouns, me, /e, se^ nous^ and vous^ and this 
re£;icneri is sometimes direct, and sometimes indirect. 

or THE NATURE AKD USE OF MOODS AND TENSES. 

Of the Indicative^ 

The jnilicative is that mood which expresses the 
different tenses, with a mere simple affirmation. It 
contains eight tenses, viz. the present^ Ihe imperfect^ 
ihp preterit defnite, the preterit indefinite, the preterit 
anterior, ihe pluperfect, \\\c future simple^ ^nd ih**. future 
anterior. 

EXAMPLES. 



J'aime, 
Ilsjoufntj 



I love. 
They play. 
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The imperfect eicpresses a present with respect to 
sonietliing past. 

EXAMPLE. 

.renireit au moment ok vou$ mr- 1 I came in at the momeRt yon 
iicM, I were going oat. 

Or it expresses a past but habitual thing, without 
fixing the time of its duration. 

EXAMPLE. 
Cisar iioil un habile giniraly ' \ Cesar-was an able general. 

The preterit definite is that which makes a thing as 
done or as having happened at a time completely 
past* 

EXAMPLE. 
J'derivit hief it Rome, | I wrote yesterday to Rome. 

The preterit indefinite is that which expresses a 
thing as done, or as having happened at a time which 
is neither precise nor determinate. 

EXAMPLE. 

// m'a fait un vrai plaisir en ve- I He has given me real pleasure 
nanl me voir, | by coming to see me. 

Or at a time which is not absohitely past. 

EXAMPLE. 

J'ai vu eette semaine btaneoup | I have seen many people tftis 
de mondt, \ week. 

EXERCISE. . -^ 

My sister is Ia her chamber, where she (is occupied) iii 

ok a^occuper a 

reading ancient history, the study (of which) pleases her 
ior-1 art. 2.1 3 dont 1 Itti 

extremely. ^ Benefits bestowed are (so many) 

injiniment art. bienfait que on ripandre ind-1 de art. 

trophies erected in the hearts of those whose felisify 

trophie que on t'iriger ind-1 1 art. e=f- 4 

(has been promoted) (by them.) The great Corneilie wS» 
Bjik 2 /aire ind-> 9 * — 

bosy in bis study tracing the plan of one of his Oragtfi^^t 
0tTupi cmbinel ^ iaf-l — «. — 
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when ft servant) leirifled, came to tell him that his 

donuutiqut m. Untt tffrayi ind-3 * lux * aH. 

boose was on fire: go and find my wife, 

3 prendre d ind-6 2 • art. 1 * irouver 

replied be ; I do not understand household con- 

r6pondrt ind-3 entendre rien d art. affaire^ph du nU- 

cems. Some Honearian noblemen revolted . from 
uage m. de art. Hongroit 2 seigneur 1 se rivolter ind-3 eontre 
tbe Emperof Sigismuod ; this prince heard it, and 

=s —^mond apprendre ind-3 

inarched boldly ei^ainst them : which among yauy 

JUrement au-devant de d'enlre 

said be (to them,) will lay hands upon his king 
ind-3 meltre 1 art. f. sing. 3 4 art. 

first.' If there '* be on<* bold enough, let him advance. This 

2 en un hardi 

noble firmness struck the rebels (with awe,) who 

en imposer d tdditieux * 

returned immediately to their duty. I have travelled through 
rerUrer aumtSt dans le devoir voynger dans 

almost all £urnpe, and I have visited the most celebrated 

art. -^f. — 6re2 

places in Asia and Africa ; if, on the one band, I 

lieu 1 dfe art. Me pr art. ^frique de cdie m. 

admired the master-pieces of art, of every kind, which tbe 
ind-4 chtfs'd'auvre art. en tout genre 

protection of enlightened governments has produced, on the 

art. 2 1 faire nailre 

olber^ I shed tears, (on seeing) the ravages of ignorance 

ind-4 de art. sur — art. f. 

and barbarism, 

pr. art. barbarie f. 

The preterit anterior expresses that a thing was done 
or had happened immediately before a time which is 
passed, and this tense is either definite or indefinite. 
There is the same difference between its two forms 
as between (he two preterits, the definite and the in- 
definite. 



EXAMPLES* 



J'cus dini hier d midi, 



Tai^ eu deje(in6 ce malin d diz 
hetircSf 



I had dined yesterday at twelve 
o'clock. ' 

I had done breakfast this morn- 
ing at ten o'clock. 



The pluperfect is that^ast tense which expressed a 
tMBg as done, or baring happened, dt any period ^n^- 

22 
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tecedent to the time when another thing was dope , 
or it expresses a thing done immediately before an- 
other, but indicating a habit. 



ZIAMPLSS. 



I bad aspped wImni be cam* io. 
When I was in the eooDtry^ as 

toon M i bad bvaaUaHed, I 

ased to go a bunting. 



Tmnok mupi ipmnd U entra^ 
L^nfue fitaU d la eamva^ne, 

loii a la thauc ; 

The future absolute is that tense which expresses an 
action to come ; that is to saj, that a thing will be done 
pr will happen at a time which does not jet exist. 

EXAMPLE. 

'Pirai dtmain d la campagntf 1 1 shall go to-morrow into tbe 

I cpontry. 

iThe future tmterior is the tense which expresses 
that at a time when a thing will be done or will hap- 
pen, another thing will have been done, or wiU have 
happened. 

EXAMPLE. 

Q,uandj'auraiJmi,jesorliraif I When I hare done, I shall go 

I out. 

EXERCISE. 

I bad done yesterday at noon. I (\%'pnt out) (as soon as) I 
Jinir midi sortir ind-4 diiqut 

had dined. As soon as Ca^ar had crossed the Rubicon, be had 

passer — 

no longer to delibci-ate ; he (vras obliged) to conquer or to die. 

plvs dtrwr ind-2 * vaincrt • 

1 bad finished the tntk that he had imposed upon mc, when 

tdcht f. imposer f. * 

he came in. Those who had contributed most to bis eleva- 

— biter leplw 
tion to the throne of his ancestors, were those who laboured 

travfuUer 
with the most eagerness to precipitate bim (from it.) I 

de acharntment en 

shall shortly go into the country, . where I intend to 
ne paint larder d d campagne te proposer de 

(collect plants,) (in order to) (make myself perfect) in the 
htr^'^^'' inf-1 poUr se perfe^ionner 

knowledge ef botany. TThen I1ia?e done 

art. hoianiqut t aehever ind*9^ 
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• 

reading the divine writings of Homer and Virgil, and my 
inf-1 2 '" icrit m. 1 que 

mind has imbibed their beautieS| 1 shall read the other 

se p6n6ir€r iod-8 de ind'7 

epic poets. 

a 1 

OP THE CONDITIONAL, 

The conditional is the mood which expresses aftir- 
mation in a depehdance on a condition ; il has two 
tenses, the present and the past. 

The present of the conditional is that tense whicti 
expresses that a thing should be done or would happen 
on certain conditions. 



«/c ferois voire affaire avant'quHl 
soit peUf si elle dipendoit uni- 
qttemtrU de moi ; 



EXAMPLE. 

1 would settle your basioess be- 
fore long, if it only depended 
upon me. 



^ The past of the conditional is that tense which ex- 
presses that a thing would have been done or would 
have happened at a time which no longer exists, de- 
pendent on certain conditions* 



EXAMPLE. 



J'aurois on feusse fait voire 
uffaire si vous m*en amez ou 
eussits parl6, 



T would have settled your busi- 
ness, if you had mentioned it 
to me. 



EXERCISE. 

What would not be the felicity of man, if be always sought 
quel — f. chercher ind-2 

his happiness in himself ? F should be gisdtosee you harmonious, 

uni 
bappy, and comfortable. A dupe to my imagination, I should 

tranquille * de 

have (been bewild>'red) (but for) you, in my search after 
* igarer sam * art. recherche f. de 

truth. Inquire whether he would have consented to those 
art. s'infermer si consentir 

conditions, in case be had thought himself abla 

dans art. que se croirt 8ubj-4 capabU 

(o fulfil tbem. 
de %tm]^l\T 
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OP THE IMPERATIVE. 

The imperative is that mood which, besides affirma- 
tion, expresses command, exhortation, entreaty. It 
has only one tense, which expresses a present with re- 
spect to the action of commanding, and a future with 
respect to the thing enjoined. 

EXERCISE. 

Be not fond of iirHi.se, but seek virtue} which 

sing, passionni pour art. huattge f. art. 

frocures to it. Let us remember that unless- virtue guide 
tlirer * se souvenir d moins que art. ne 

us, our choice <nust be wron^. Let us not be deeeived 

devoir \nd-\ mauvai^ se laister prendre 

by the first appnamncei of things; but let us take time 

d art. se donner art. 

to fix our judgment. Arbiters of the destinies of men, do 
de arbitre = • art. art. 

eood, if you wish to be bappy ; do good, if you wish that your 
hien vouloir * 

memory should be honoured; do good,, if you wish that 

subj-1 art. 

heaveo should open to you its eternal gates. Clever forget 

8ubj-l 2 porie f. 1 

that the truly free roan is he, who, superior to all 

v6ritablemenl 2 3 1 d6gag6 de 

fears and all desires, is subject only to the gods and to 
f-s pr. m-s soumis ne que 

reason, 
art. f. 

N. B. In many verbs we may use a compound of 
the imperative to express a command to do some- 
thing previously to some other thing; as at/ez dine 
avant giieje revienne, have dined before I returo* 

OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The subjunctive is that mood which expresses the 
affirmation as subjoined to something that precedes. 
This dependance appears from its forming sense in 
conjunction with the word which precedes, whilst it 
would form no sense without it. Je voudrms quHl 
lutf forms sense, but quHl liit alone and unconnected 
does not. 
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This mood contains four tenses, the present or 
yiiture, the imptrfectj the preterit^ and the phiper* 
feet. 

The present and the future of the subjunctive can 
only be distinguished by the sense : in this phrase, il 
faul gue je vous sots bien attache pour venir vous voir 
par le temps quilfait^ V must have a great esteem for 
you to come and see you in such weather as this ; je 
sois expressed a present time ; but in this,^^ ne crois 
pas que vous obteniez ceia de lui, I do not think you 
will obtain that of him, vous obteniez expresses a fu* 
ture, and stands for vous obtiendrez. 

The imperfect^ the preterit^ and ihe pluperfect of the 
subjunctive express also a past or future according to 
circumstances ; in this phrase, soupconniez-vous qu^U 
ne leftt pas^ did you suspect he would not do it, fit 
expresses a past ; but in this, Je desirerois quHl vit du 
monde, I wish him to see company, vit marks a future. 

EXERCISE, 

Men must be (very much) blinded by their 

art. 3 il I que 2 subj-1 bien aveugU 

passions, not to acknowledge thai they ou^ht to 

pour devoir ind-t f 

(love one another) as parts of a whole ', and as (the members 

8*enlr'aimer art. tout 2 

of oar body) (would do) if (every one) bad a particular 

1 ehacun ind-2 ta '^2 

vitality. Too asked him to come with us ; but I doubt 

vie f. 1. prier ind-4 de 

whether he will have that complaisance. I could not persuade 

que sobj-1 ind-2 

myself that be was so vain as to aspire to that place. 

8abj*2 asaez * pour — f. 

Though every body says so, I do not believe that he is 

sabj-1 le . subj-1 

|;oae to Rome. (Is it possible) that he should let slip so 

se pouvoir laisser subj-3 ickapper 

food an opportunity of acquiring immortal glory ? i could 
eau oecadon f . tin 2 1 

bare wished that be had availed himself of hb abode In the 

froJUer sobj-4 * tijour k 

country, to perfect himself in the study of philosophjs 
<»mpegne penr le jp«f/ec(ienner art. 

22* 
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or THE INFINITIVE. 

The infinitive h that mood which expresses the 
affirmation indetermiDatcly without either number, or 
person. 

It denotes of itself neither present^ past^ nor future ; 
- nevertheless it is considered as denoting those tenses, 
when it follows other verbs. T!i\e present always ex- 
presses a present, relative to the preceding verb; as 
je le vois^je le vis^je le verraivenir^ 1 see, I saw, I shall 
see him come. The past always expresses a past, 
relative to the verb that precedes it ; je crois^je cro- 
yais P avoir vu venir^ 1 think, I thought that I had seen 
him coming. To express -a future the infinitive must 
be preceded by the infinitive of the verb devoir: as 
je croyois devoir y alter ^ \ thought 1 was to go there. 

Remark. The infinitive also expresses a future 
after the verbs joromci/rc, esperer^ comptery s^attendre, 
and menacer: as il promet de venir {quHl viendra,) he 
promises to come (that he will come ;) il menace de 
s^y rendre {qtjCil s^y rendra ;) he threatens to go (that 
he will go) there. 

EXERCISE. 

We only shut our eyes to truth, because we fear io 

ne * art. art. que parce que de 

see ourselves as we are. We were yei far from the castle 

2 now I tel que irid-2 encore 

when one of our friends came to join us. I did not think I 

ind-3 * ind-2 ■ 

was to set out so soon. He promises every day that lie 
devoir * art. pi. de ^ 

will amend, . but 1 de not rely upon his promises. 

* ie corriger - compter promesse f. pi. 

They talk of a secret expedition ; he hopes to be (in it.) He 
on 2 — f. 1 * en 

relies upon seeing you very soon to terminate 

compter * inf-1 au premier jour pour 

amicably his affsir with yon. You exf»ected (o take a 

d l*amiabie t'attendre ind-2 de faire 

journey this year, but your father - has changed his mind- 
iNtyfffe m. de * avis 

He threatens to punish us severely, if we (fall again) into (he 

de i^virement retomber 

saaie error. 
faute. 
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OF THE PARTICIPLE. 

The participle is a part of the verb which partakes 
of the nature both of a verb and adjective ; of a verb, 
as it has its signification and regimen; of an adjective, 
as it geaeraliy performs its function, that is, expresses 
the quality of a person or ihin&r. 

There are two participles, viz. the participle present 
and the participle past. 

ON THE PARTICIPLE PBESSNT. 

The participle prttent always lerminatps in ant : as aunantt finis- 
santy recevantt rendant. 

RULE, The participle present is invariable; that 
is, it takes neither, gender nor number, when it ex- 
presses an action. 

We say, une montagne or des montagnes dominant 
sur des plaines immenses^ a tnouutain or mountains 
commanding immense plains ; un homme, des hommes^ 
unefemme,desfemmes, lisant^parlant^ marchant, a man, 
men, a woman, women, reading, speaking, walking. 
But when it expresses simply a quality, like an ad- 
jective, it takes both the j/ender and number of its 
substantive. So we say, un homme obligeant^ an obli- 
ging man ; une femme obligeante, an obliging woman ; 
des tableaux par lans, speaking portraits; la religion do' 
minante, the established religion ; d la nuit tombante^ 

atnight-falj. 

What grammarians call gerund, is nothing but the 
participle present, to which is prefixed the word en; 
on se forme Vesprit en lisant de bons livres, we form our 
minds by reading good books. 

EXERCISE. 

That mountain being very high, and -thus commanding a 

^lev6 ainsi dominer sur 

vast extent of country, was very well calculated for ouf 
Srande iUnduc pays ind-2 * P^^P^.^, «,. . 

observations. This woman is of a good disposition, obliging 

caracUre m.. 

•vary one, whenever she (has it in her power.) They go 
toutU monde quand lepouvotr 

cringing before the great, that they may be insolent to iBelr 
rmp^ dtvant pi. afindc* * inf-l pi. «»«<? 
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equalfl. The state of pure oatnre is the uvagv living in the desert, 

but living in his familyi knowini; bis children} loving them, 

famitlt f eonnoUrt 
(oiakiAg use) of sfieecb, and (mailing himself understood.) 

mtr art. parole ufaire entendre 

An agreeable laoguur impercppfibty (laying hold) of my 

2 langueur (. 1 intenstblement s'emparer 

senses, suspended tbe aolivily oi my sout, and 1 ^^fvll asleep.) 
sent suspendre ind-3 t'endormir lod-S 

Time is a real blunderer, placing, misplacing, ordering, dia- 
art. vrai bfouiUon mettre demettre . ranger d6- 

orderijng, impredsing, ;, erasing, appcoai:hinf(, removing, and 
rtinger imprimer ■ ejfacer approcher Eloigner 

making all things, good and bad, and nimust always (impossible 
rtndre f. pi. ' prcsque 

to be known again.) 
m6connoissable. 

OF THE PARTICIPLE PAST. 

The participle past has various terminations : as 
aime^Jini, regu^ ouvert^ dissous^ etc. 

This participle may either agree with its subject or 
its regimen. 

A6RE£tfENT OT THX PARTICIPLE PAST WITH ITS SUBJE<!T. ^ 

RULE I. The participle past, when it is accom- 
panied by the auxiliary verbe^re^ agrees with its sub- 
ject in gender and number; that is, we add to it e, if 
the su|;ject be fe^minine, and^, if it be in the pluraL 



EXAMPLES. 



Monfrire est tomM, 
Mesfr^ret sont tombi&s, 
Ma saur est tombeey 
Met saurs sont tombies. 
La nuit sera bientdt passde, 
Les spectacles sont friauentis^ 
Cette ftcwr est fort reJwrchke^ 
Us sont fort esiimis, 



My brother is fallen down. 
My brothers are fallen down. 
My sister Is fallen down- 
My sis>ers are fallen down. 
The night will soon be over. 
The theatres are frequented. 
This flower is much sought after. 
They are very much esteemed. 



EXCRCISIC. 



Fire-arms were not known to the ancients. lahmaei, 

art. arms d /eti f. pi. incM eonnu de Itmturiy 

the sen ef Abraham) is JinowD anbonjg iite Arabs, as (the mui) 

^ ^-- ptttmi Ardbt celui 
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from whom they sprang, and circumcision has remained 

€trt torii art. f. iire demturd 

(among them) as the mark of their origin. Heaven is that per- 

leur f. art. 

roanent city^ (into which) the just are fo be received after (his 
— ^2 eiie f. 1 ou pi. devoir * apris 

life. In Abraham's lime, the threaienings of the true God 

de 2 art. 1 menace f. pi. 

were dreaded by Pharaoh, king of Egypt; but, in the time of 
ind-2 rtdouti de Pharaon 

Moses, all nations were corrupted, and the world which God 
JIfofse art. f. perverti 

has made to manifest his power, was become a temple of 

pour puissance f. devenu 

idols. That dreadful crisis, which (hrenieiied the state with 

terrible 2 crise f. 1 iod-2 de 

instant destraction, was happily soon over. She is 

prochain 2 f . 1 ind 3 heurmtement pasU 

come to bring us all kinds of refreshments. The sciences 

* sorte f. pi. rafraichisiement 

have always been protected by enlight»'ned governments. 

proUgi art. ielaire 2 1 

RULE IT. The participle past, when it follows 
the verb aroiV, never agrees with its subject. 

EXAMPLES. 



Monfr^re a icrii, 

Mesfreres ont icrU, 

Jlia s(Bvr a icrity 

M^tCBvrtont icrit^ 

Lts ^mazonet ont acquis de la 

ciUbnU, 
Tai coniraint les soldats a mar^ 

cher, 



My brother has written. 

My brothers have written. 

My sister has written. 

My sisters have written. 

The Amazons have acquired ce- 

lebriiy. 
I have forced the soldiers to 

march. 



Remark. The participle of the verb c<re, and of 
all the neuter verbs which are conjugated with the 
auxiliary verb avoir ^ never varj. We say, il or elle a 
ete^ he or she has been ; Us or elles ont ete^ they have 
been ; il or elle a dormi^ he or she has slept ; Us or 
clles ont md, they have annoyed. 



EXERCISE. 



The Romans successively triumphed over the most 

Ihrnoin suceettivement 2 ind*4 1 de 

warlike nations. Lampridias relates that Adrian erected 

bclliqucux 2 1 Adrien ilever 
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eqoalB. The state of pure nature is the savage living in the desert, 

but living in his family, knowini^ bis children , loviog theiDi 

famiile f eonnoHre 
(nakiag use) of 8|ieech, and (making himself understood.) 

user art. parole nfairc entendre 

An agreeable laoguur impercep!ibl> (laying hold) of my 

2 longueur f. 1 inMennblement s'tmparer 

senses, suspended the acliviiy oi my soul, and 1 iJvW asleep.) 
sent iuspendre ind-3 %'endormir iod-3 

Time is a real blunderer, placing, misplacing, ordering, dis- 
art. vrai bfouUlen meUre demettre . ranger di- 

ordering, impressing,^ erasing, appcuaiihing, removing, and 
ranger imprimer ■ tffacer approc/ier Eloigner 

making all things, good and bad, and Rimust always (impossible 
TMdre f. pi. pr^que 

to be known again.) 
nUeonnousable. 

OF THS PARTICIPLE PAST. 

The participle past has various terminations : as 
aimefjini, regu^ ouvert^ dissous, etc. 

This participle may either agree with its subject or 
its regimen. 

AGRE£HEHT OF TBS PARTICIPLE PAST WITH ITS SUBJEI^T. 

RULE I. The participle past, when it is accom- 
panied by the amiiiary verbetre^ agrees with its sub- 
ject in gender and number; that is, we add to it e, if 
the su|;»ject be fi^minine, and s^ if it be in the plural. 



EXAMPLES. 



Monfrire est tomboy 
Mtsfrires sont tombis, 
Ma saur est iombie. 
Met taurs tont tomUes, 
La nuit sera hientSt pauie. 
Let spectacles tont fr6auentit^ 
Cetie flew est fort rteherchie^ 
lit sont fort etHmitf 



My brother is fallen down. 
My brothers are fallen down. 
My sh\er is fallen down. 
My sisters are fallen down. 
The night will soon be over. 
The theatres are frequented. 
This flower is much sought aAer. 
They are very much esteemed. 



EXERCISK. 



Fire*arms were not known to the ancients. ItfanMsl^ 

ajTt. arms d/etif. pi. ind>-4 eonnu de Ismaiiy 

the sen ef Abraham, is known andoiijg the Arabs, as (the mas) 

^ ^— pasmi Arabt celut 
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from whom they sprupg, aod circumcuioji has remained 

6lrt sorii art. f. ^ire demtvard 

(among them) as the mark of their origin. Beaven is that per- 

hur f. art. 

manent citv^ (into which) the just ari* to be received after this 
— 2 cite (. I ok pi. devoir* apr^s 

life. In Abraham's time, the ihreaienings of the true God 

de 2 art. 1 menace f. pi. 

were dreaded by Pharaoh) king of Egypt ', hut, in the time of 
ind-2 redouU de Pharaon 

Moses, all nations were corrupted, and (he world which God 
Momse art. f. perverti 

ban made to manifest his power, was become a temple of 

pour puissance f. devenu 

idols. That dreadful crisis, which (breniened the state with 
terrible 2 crise f. 1 ind-2 de 

instant destruction, was happily soon over. She is 

proehain 2 f . 1 ind-3 heuratsement pass6 

come to bring us all kinds of refreshments. The sciences 

* sorte f. p!. rafraichissement 

have always been protected by rn lightened governments. 

proUgd art. iclaire 2 1 

RULE n. The participle past, wheo it follows 
the verb avoir, never agrees with its subject. 

EXAMPLES. 



Monfr^re a icrit, 

Mesjreres ont icrit, 

Ma sosur a 6crit, 

Mm stBvrt ont icrit, 

Les jSmazonet ont acquis de la 
ciUbrit^f 

J-ai contraint les soldats a mar- 
cher. 



My brother has writtrB. 

My brothers have written. 

My sister has written. 

My sisters have written. 

The Amazons have acquired ce- 

iebriiy. 
I have forced the soldiers to 

march. 



Remark. The participle of the verb itf-e^ and of 
all the neuter verba which are conjugated with the 
auxiliary verb avoir^ never vary. VVe say, il or elle a 
e/e, he or she has been ; ils or elles ont ete, they have 
been ; il or elle a dormi, he or she has slept ; iU or 
dies ont nm, they have annoyed. 

EXERCISE. 

The Romans successively triumphed over the most 

Romain succestivement 2 ind*4 1 de 

warlike nations. Lampridios relates that Adrian erected 

bdliquevx 2 1 - Adrien ilever 
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regimen direct, or when, having a regimen direct, 
that regimen is placed after it* 

KZAMPLES. 



La Ullrt dontjt rous ai parU^ 

La ptrU et Its profits auxquiU il 

a particip6, 
Let aeadimits it font fait dts oh- 

jtdiofUf 
rous avtz appris (L ees personnes 

a dessineTf 
tueriee s'cst donni la mort, 



The letter which I have men- 
tioned to you. 

The loss and profits vhicb he 
has shared. 

The academies have proposed 
objections to one another. 

You have taught these persons to 
draw. 

Lucreiia has put a period to her 
existence. 



EXERCISE. 

The persons whose visit you had announced to me, are not 
f. pi 1 art. f. 6 2 4 3 

come. Men built cities. The Amazoas 

art. se bdtir ind-4 de art. 

acquired great celebrity. I have forced the soldiers to 

iad-4 beaueoup de = contraindre . 

march. That woman has bestowed on herself fine gowns. Lel- 

se donner de art. 

ters and writing were invented to represent speech.. 

4 art. icriture 5 an 1 a2 3 pourpeindre art. 

She has cut two (of her) finders. Titus has made his wife 

se covper '*' doigt m. pi. rtndre 

mistress of his riches. f have given myself (a great deal of) 

bien bicia 

trouble. Commerce has made this city flourishing. They 

art. peine f. art. m f. florissant 

have made an appointment. 
se donner * rendez-vons 

RULE III. The participle past takes neither gen- 
der nor number, either when the participle and the 
auxiliarry verb to which it is joined are used imper«> 
sonally, or when the participle is formed bj a verb, 
which governs the nouns or pronouns pieceding it. 

EX1.1UPLES. 

The excessive heats which we 
have had this summer, have 
done great injury to th« har- 
vest. 

What unpleasant ndreatiirt feare 
yon met with P 



J^ts eheUeurt exeessives qu'il a 
fait cet €tiy ont beaueoup nui 
^ la rl^oltt ; 

(^ueUe fdcheusg anfenture t^ns 
est'it arrivi f 
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iUt tmmoH guefaifaU bAiir, 

ImiUM lee verhu fue vous miex en- 

tendulovtr, 
hes mathimaiiqms que voui 

n'attz pat votUu que f6th- 

diatat, 
EUei^eti laini tiduire, 



The hoose which I have or- 
dered to be built. 

Imitate the virtues which yoa 
have heard praised. 

The matberoalics which you 
would not permit me to 
study. 

She has suffered herself to be 
seduced. 



Remark. To make a right application of the se- 
cond part of this rule, we ought to examine whether 
we can put the regimen immediately after the parti- 
ciple. As we cannot saj, J^aifait la maison^ vous avez 
entendu les verius^ vous rC^avez pas vouiu Us mathema- 
iiquesj it follows that the regimen belongs to the se- 
cond verb. Sometimes, however, the regimen may 
relate either to the participle or to the verb, accord- 
ing to the meaning of the speaker. For instance, 
we must say, Je Pat vu peindre^ I saw her picture 
drawn ; and Je Pai vue peindre^ meaning, 1 saw her 
painting. 

Sometimes it happens too, that, in sentences which 
seem to resemble each other, the regimen in one be- 
longs to the participle, and in the other to the verb 
which follows it* For instance, we ought to answer 
this question, Avez-vom entendu chanter la nouvelle 
acirice ? Have you heard the new actress sing ? Oui^ 
je Pai entendue chanter ; yes, I have : but this ques- 
tion, Avez'vous entendu chanter la nouvelle ariette? 
Have you heard the new song ? must be answered. 
Oniyje Pai entendu chanter ; yes, I have. 

EXERCISE. 

The great changes which (have taken' place) in «d- 
changement y avoir art. 

BiaistratioD, have astonished many people. The lieavy 

bien detperaonnea grwiU 

rains which we have had in the sprio|[i. have been 

1»lutc f. p). • %l fairt iBd-4 

tbe caoie of many dneanes. The scarcity which there was 

^maladie i. fA, dittttei, ind''4 

last winter, has afforded the opportunity of doiaj; 

tili Aml^ 2 1 irfannar occmii^n 11lf».l> 

23 
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much Rood. Whftt news has reached yon? How nuttiy 

bitn est-U'venu ,^ue de 

imprudent steps were taken on (bat occasion. How 

faux demarche (. pi. il tUst faire en 

many large sbi|)s have been built in England within these fifty 

groM il St eonttruire iQd-4 depuis * 

years. The figures which yuu have learned io draw are of 

— apprendre deniner 

great beauty. We ought never to swerve from the 

un * falloir ind-l * 8'iloigner 

good* path which we have begun iq folio w« The measares 

route f. on mtsure f. 

which you advised me to adopt have not succeeded. 

conteiller \nd-4 de prepare rdtuor 

Tlie rule which 1 have begun to ciplain seems to nie very 

rhgU f. expltquer sembler 

easy (to be understood.) You see that 1 hnve not (been mistaken) 
saisir te trofhper ind-4 

on the a#airs which I had /orese«n you would have in hand. 

privoif que * * 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE ADVERB. 

'fhe Place of the Adverb* 

HULE I. In the simple tenses, the adverh is gene- 
rally placed after the verb, and, in the compound 
tenses, between the auxiliary and the participle. 

EXAMPLES. 
[j'homme U plui 6clair6 eat { The man who is most learned 



ordinairement celui qui pense 
1e plus modestement de lui- 
m^mey ' 
i^veS'Vout jamais vu un pidant 
_ plui absurde ei plus vain 9 



is generally he who thinks 
most modestly of himself. 

Have you ever seen a pedant 
more absurd and diore vain ^ 



The compound adverbs, and those which by cus- 
tom have preserved the regimen of the adjectives 
from which they are derived, are placed always after 
tlie verb : as c^est a la mode^ that is fashionable : il a 
0gi eonseguemmentj he has acted consiateatly. 

Those adverbs which di^npte tidie in an indeter« 
mhiate- manner are likewise placed after tbe verb. 
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It woTjId have been necessary to 

rhe earlier. 
That has been s««n formerly. 



EXAMPLES. 
Ml eulfuUii se lever plas matin, 

On a vu cela aiUrefoih 

Exceptions. 1st. Adverbs of order and rank, and 
those which denote tinne in a determinate manner, 
are placed either before or after the verb. 



JVotM devons premidremenf. faire 
notre devoir, secondeinent 
chercher Us plaisits permis ; 

Aujourd'bui il fait beau, it 
pleuvra peut'itre demain ; 



EXAMPLES. 

We ought first to do our daty, 
secondly enjoy lawful plea- 
suies. 

To-day il is fine, it will raia 
perhaps to-morrow. 



2d!y. The five adverbs which serve for interroga- 
tion, are always placed before the verb. 



EXAMPLES. 



Comment votis portez-vous ? 
Oil atlez'vousf 



How do you do ? 
Whither are you going ? 



RULE II. The adverb is always placed before the 
adjective which it modifies. 



EXAMPLE. 



"C'est une femme fort belle, irh 
sensible, et infinitnent sage ; 



She is a woman very beautiful, 
very sensible, and infiuiteiy 
piudent. 



RULE in. Adverbs of quantity and comparison, 
and the three adverbs of time, souvent^ toujours^ and 
jamais^ are placed before the other adverbs. 

Si poliment, 
Tres'keurexisement, 
he plus adroitetntnt, 
Jls ne seront jamais itraitemenl 
iinis. 



Jls soiU toujours enstmble, 
C*eil S4mvenl d Vimproviste quHl 
arrive. 



So politely. 

Very happily. 

The most skilfully. 

They never will be inUmatoly 

united. 
They are always together. 
He often comes unexpectedly. 



The adverb souvent may, however, be preceded by 
an adverb of quantity or comparison ; as si souvefit, 

assez souvent. 
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Remark. When adverbs of quantity and compa- 
rison meet together in a sentence, the following is 
the order which custom has established ; sipeuj trop 
ptUf bienpeu, irtS'peu; beaucoup^ trop^ bienplus^ bien 
davantage^ beaucoup moins, tant mieux^ tantpis^ etc* 

Wlien bien is before another adverb, it means very, 
muck, etc. : bien assez^ quite enough ; bien moins, 
much less \frapper bien fort, to strike very hard ; but 
when it is placed after the adverb, it signifies well: as 
assez bien^ pretty well ; moins bien^ not so well ; fort 
bien, very well. 

The above rules have been sufficiently exemplified 
in the exercises on the Verbs. 

CHAP. Vll. 

or THE CONJUNCTION. 

The Conjunction que serves, Ist, to complete a 
comparison ; PAsie est plus grande que PEurope^ Asia 
is larger than Europe : Sdly, to express a restriction 
in negative sentences; on ne parte que de la noutelle 
victoire, they talk of nothing but the new victory. * 

The conjunction que also serves to give more force 
and grace, more spirit and precision to sentences* 

1st. In elliptical turns: QuHl vive, may be live; 
that is, Jc souhaite qu'il vive^ I wish he may live. 

2dly. When it is put for a moins que^ avant que^ 
sans que : as cela we finira pas qu^il ne vienne^ there 
will be naend to it unless he come. 

3dly. When it is used instead of des que, aussitot 
que, si : as quHlfasse le moindre exces, il est malade / 
if he commits the least excess, he is ill. 

4thly. When it is put for jttsqu^d ce que : as attendez 
qu*il vien7ie, wait till he come. 
- 5thly. When for /^our^^ttoi : slS que ne a^ corrige-i-il ^ 

why does he not reform ? 

' ' ' ' I *■ ■■ ■ -...-.- 

* Beaucoup is not, as the English muchf suscefrtible of bein^ 
modified bjr any advei>b praceding'; ihus^ttis^htaucoupf tmp^btaxi^ 
coup would be barbarisms. 
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EXERCISE. 

We have every thing to fear frwn bis witdotn, 

even more than from his power. What - men style 
encore ee que art. apptUr 

greatness, power, profound policy, is in the eyes of 

profond pol»tiqu4 f. db 

God only misery, weakness, and vanity. May 

they understand^ at last, that without internal 

comprendrt avec soi'tnime 2 

\ peace (here is no happiness. May she be as happy 

art 1 point de 

89 she deserves to' be. Never write before you have 

de le 
thoroughly examined the subject which you propose 

sotu tout its facet 2 1 te proposer 

to treat Let him but hear the least noise, his terrified imagi- 
de traiter * effroyi 

nation presents (o him nothing but monsters. Do 

f . * . * !*^ 9*** ^* **"*• 

not sift this question, till I can (be your 

approfondir ne subj-l vous mettre 

guide.) Do not go out till your brother comes in. Why 
sur la vote ne rentrer * 

<ioes he not (take advantage) of his youth, in order t^ acquire 

profiler 
the knowledge he wants ? 

eormoissanee p\. dont ^ avoir besoin. 



«• 



6thly. When it is used instead of comme, or parce ' 
que : as, meekant quHl est, wicked as he is. 

7thly. When it is put for combien, and theii if de- 
ne tesa dmi ration and the sudden emotions of the soql :. . 
a& que Dieu est grand! how great is the Almiglfty ! 
queje les hais ! how I hate them ! 

Another very frequent use of this eonjunction is to 
put it for eomrae, parce que^ puisque, quand, quoique, sij 
etc., when, two phrases beginning with these words, 
others are added under the same regimen, by means 
of the conjunction ei : as, si Von aimoit son pays, et- 
qti?on en desirat sincirement la gloirCy on se conduiroit 
ae^maniere, etc.; if we loved our country, and sin^ 
ccrely wished its glory, we should act so as, etc« 

2a* 
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EXERCISE. 

Full aa be was of his prejudices, he would not acknowledge 
RempK ind-« prijugi. iud^ eaiweiifrde 

(any ibiog.) Full of seU-lo?6 (as he i*,) eipect nothing 

ften P^i'f* 18 2 de 

eood ^from biraO Hwo beautiful is that cultivated natui^r 
^ fn 16 6 2 4 3 

by the care of man how it Is brilliantly and richly adorned ! 
wgf f. jMrntpeuasmeia 

Had profound philosophers presided at the formation of 
n * dt *Dd-6 h art. 

langnageS) and had they carefully eiamined the einmeats of 
lottffue orccsoin subj-4 -*m. art. 

speech, not only iu their relations (to one another) but also 
dUeourt ntn ^ntrc eux wcore 

in themselves, it is not (to be doubted) that languages 
fn in. do\Ueux art. ne 

would present principles more simple, and at the 

tffirir 8nbj-2 dt art. 
same time more luminous. 

GOVERNMENT OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

The conjunctions which unite sentences to one 
another, are followed either by the infinitive, the in- 
dicative, or the subjunctive. 

Those that arc followed by an infinitive, are : 1st. 
Such as are distinguished from prepositions, only by 
being followed by a verb : as, il faut ie reposer apres 
avoir iravaille^ one ought to rest after having laboured. 
2dly* Those which have the preposition de after 
them, as je travaille afin de vous surpasser^ I work 
that I may surpass you. 

EXERCISE, 

They were going' to spend a few day» in towu> 
ne * iBd-2 * pasur * qneifues it art. , 

only that they might return with more pleasure to 

St pour * * se rttrouvtr inf-l dans 

»ir oharnlag sotitode. Many persons work onfy- (m «fdsr Ie) 

ae 9«(e qft^de 
aoquire consideration and riches, bat the iionesC 

deart. pr. art. 2 tt 

tamaane nan spends so naeh time in study, only to 
«enftM«3 1 Mmploiftr. 4$ ^ait. f«« pmr 



am 



1^ 
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be useful to bis feUow^oreaUiret. I finBia«k to you the .plot 

temblables fUvoUer tramt f. 

wUeh your enemieB have planned in secret, in order 

owrdir art. tinhbruC pi. 

to warn you against iheir artifices. 

pr6mumT 

Those that govern the indicative are, hien entendti 
que^ a condition que^ a la charge que^ de mime que^ 
ainsi que, aussi hien que^ autant que, non plus que, 
outre que,parce que, aitendu que, vu que,puisque, lors- 
que, pendant que, tandis que, durant que, tant que, 
peut'itre que ; to which maj be added, comme, comme 
sij quand, pourquoi, etc. These conjunctions are fol- 
lowed by the indicative^ because the principal sen- 
tence which they unite with the incidental one, ex- 
presses the affirmation in a direct, -positive and inde- 
pendent manner. 

Remark. There are six conjunctions, the use of 
which varies according to the meaning expressed by 
the principal sentence, viz. sinon que, si ce n^est que^ 
de sorte que, en sotte que, teiiement que, de maniere que. 
We say, je ne lui ai ripondu autre chose^ sinon que fa- 
vois execute ses ordres ; 1 made him n^ other answer^ 
but that I had executed his orders ; because the first 
verb expresses a positive affirmation. But we ought 
to 8^j,je ne veux autre chose ^ sinon que vous travailliez 
avecpluB d^ardeur ; I desire nothing else, but that you 
should work with greater ardour. 

EXERCISE. 

When you have a more extensive knowiedge of geometry 
ind-7 2 1 art. f. 

and algebra, I shall give you a few lessoes in astronomy 

pr. art. lUgibre I. * qtulque de 

and optics. Form your mind, heart, end taste; 

pr. 9pliqu» proo. pron. 

yihiU you are Jtill young. Do not ke^p tTOth a prisoner, 

encore retemr art. * «sy^tvc - 

though you BbooJd (draw upon you) a claad ^f enemies, 

fiMnd devoir cood-l a'eUtirer nu^f, 

Yf'dl ^m you tbii fine picittre itpen condition tint 700 

tableau m. d 
Jtmep it at It teetimoay of tay friendibip. 
tmoerwr i4moignag$ n* 
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< 
The conjunctions which govern the subjunctive are^ 
soit que^ sans yue, pour que, quoique, jusqu^d ce que, 
encore quej d moins que, pourvuque, suppose que, au 
cas que, avant que, non pets que, afin que, de peur que, 
de crainte que, and a few others. Thej are followed 
by the subjunctive, because they always imply doubt, 
wish, ignorance. 

EXERCISE. 

You know too well (he value of time, to make 

eonnoitrt prix m. art. pour que Stre 2 
it necessary to tell you to (make a good use of) it. Study only 

U 1 de de bien emplojfer 

great models, Ust those which are but middling 

art. de peur que * mediocre fie 

should spoil your tasie, before it be entirely formed. I 

gdter subj-1 . 

(make not the least doubt) that your method will suecc»ed, 

ne douier nuiUment f. ne 'subj-l 

provided it be well known. Several phenomena of nature 

f. art. 
are easy (to be eiplaiued,) tuppoiing the principle of universal 

(by the active) art. 2 
gravitation to be true, 
f. 1 * 

PROMISCUOOS EXERCISE OV THE NINE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The Good Mother. 

What a 'fine morning ! said the amiable Charlotte ' to her 
matinie f. ind-^ 
"brother George. Come, let us go into the garden and enjoy 

s»ng- * inf-1 

the magnificent sight of rich and abundant nature. 

de 2 spettaele m. 1 une 2 fertile 3 1 

We will gather there the freshest and sweetest flowers. 

meillir y frais 2 art. adv. odoratU 3 f. pi. 1 

We will make a nosegay which we will offer to mamma. You 

bouquet m. maman. sing, 

ftnow she loves flowers. This attention will give her plea* 
davoir que art. faire lui 

sure. Ah ! brother, it will obtain us a ^mile, a caress, perhaps 
mon f. valoir sourire m. . f. v 

even a kiss. Ah ! sister, replied Creorge, ypur proposal 

batier m. ma r^pondre Ind-d , sing, prqjet 

delights me > let us run, let us fly, that we nsky offer bar 
en^nicr fmirir voierafin4e * • ^ 
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(ivben ^he rises) this tribute of oar gretitode and oar love. 

d son lever hommage — pr. 

Foil of this idea, Charlotte and Geoff^B hastened 
piein te hdierind-Bde serendre 

Into the garden. Charlotte gathered violets, jes- 

^ ind-8 de art. pr. art. 

samine, and- young rose-buds which (had but just begun) 
pr. de 2 boulon m. 1 ne commencer que ind-2 

to open their purple cups, while George prepared 

entr'ouvrir de ptntrpre 2 ealiee 1 ind-2 

green sprigs of myrtle and thyme, designed 

de art. verdoyant 2 jet m. 1 myrte pr. ihym destini 

to support the flowers. Never had these amiable children 

soutenir 1 ind-2 3 2 

worked with (so much) sseal and ardour. Satisfaction and 
travailler tani de sAle pr. art. f. art. 

pleasure were painted in all their fentures, spnrkled in their eyes, 

ind-2 petn< Irent m. pitUler 

and added stilt to their beauty. 

While they (were employing themselves) (in this manner,) 

s'ticeuper ind-2 itinsi 

their mother who had seen them in the garden, came to join 

ind-9 *joindre 
them. (As soon as) they perceived her, they flew to her, and 

diique ind-3 ind-8 elle 

■ said : Ah ! mamoia, how glad we are to see you ! how 
Iw. que aUe 2 I d€ 

( impatient we were ) for this pleasure. In the 
Utaraoit d notre impatience d* avoir et 

pleasing eipectation (of it) we (were preparing) thid nosegay for 
douz attente f. * ind-2 * 

you. What satisfaction should we have had in presenting 

f. ne p€u dt offrir^ 

it to you ! Look at these rose-buds, these violets, this jessamine, 

voir * 
this myrtle, and this thyme. Well, we desij^ned them for 

Ehbien destiner * 

you. ' These flowers, coming from us, would have been dear to 

Cher 

you. When you wore them, you would have said: My 

En * porter \n(-2 
children (were thinking) of me while I slept. I Am 

a'occuper ind-3 dormir lnd*2 

always as present to their minds as to their hearts. They love 

f me, and it is by giving me every diiy new proofs of their 

ce en art. pi. de preuve f. 



I 
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Ik 



affBttioDy that they acknowledge the care I have tadcen 

ruonnoUre sot'M m. pi. que 

of them in their childhood, and all the inanu oi tenderne^a 



I am unceasingly giving them. 
ut cesser de inf-l. 



My dear children, replied the mother, embracing 

/ ripondre ind-3 cv^ embrasser 

Ihemi bow charming you render all my days ! your 

auel charme ripandre ttir * 

gratitttdCy your tenderness, your attention to me, make me 

pour 
forget my former misfortunes, and open my heart again (o 
otMUr anden niaUieur m. rouvrir 

\h6 soft impressions of pleasure. May ^ Heaven 

f, art. Pouvoir subj-l art. 

continue to bless my labours ! May it be your guide and your 
cotUinuer de ' soin Pouvoir — 

support in the career which (will soon be opened) to you : 
90Uiien earriire f. alter ind-1 s^ouvrir devant 

may it complete its kindness by preserving you 

metlre le eomble d hitnfait pi. en garaniir inf-3 

from the dangers to which you cannot ftitl to be soon 

* tic pas tarder ind-7 * 
exposed ! Alas ! I shudder (at them) beforehand, my dear chil- 

frimir en d'avance 

dren; the moment is come when you must enter the world. 

ok devoir dans 

Your persons, your birth, and your riches call you there ^ 

figure sing. naisscaiee appeler y 

and insure you a distinguished rank (in it.) I cannot always be 

astwrer 2 m.ly ind-7 

your guide. Young and inexperienced, you will find 

safis experience alter Ind-l inf-1 

yourselves surrounded by every kind of Hemptatton. (Every 

entour^ sorte f. seduction tout 

^^'og>) «v«n vice, presents itself there under an 

jusquedtirt. m. offirir y sous "<feart. 

agreeable form, and almost always in the shape of pleisarc, 

2 pi. 1 soiu image art. 

which has (so many) attractions for youth. They will try 

tant de tUlrait.f, eri.jeunessef. On cfiercher 
to mislead you, to corrupt you ; they (will make use of) artifice, 
^garer employer a>t. 

ntillery, and even ridicule, and, if necessary, 

■jt. as ' mime2 art. —1 it est 

They frill assume even the mask of Virtue. If you 
prendre jusque d masque m. art. 



^^ 
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^bandoo yourselves to first iiapretsionS) yea are lost. The poiion 

se laisBtr alter 
of example will insinuate itself ioto«yonr hearts, will corrapt 
art. se glister alUrcr 

the innocence and parity (of them,) and will substitute 

en de art. 

violent pas9ions for the mild affections which have hitherto 

lUckirant 2 f. pi. 2 d doux 

formed your happiness. 
faire» 

Do not imagine, my dear children, that in placing before your 
croire en metire sow 

eyes a pjctiire . of (he dangers of the world, jny intention 

art. tableau m. 
is to prohibit you every kind of pleasure. God forbid, 

subj-1 inierdire esp^ce (. it ne plaire 

pleasure is necessary to man ; without it, our 
subj-1 art. lui 

existence would be dreadful ; (and therefore) Providence 

affreux aiissi art. f. 

always attentive to our wants, has multiplied the sources of 

besoin t-elle 
it both in and out of ourselves. But, in tasting the pleasures ' 

* en noiLs nous en gotUer 

of the world, never (abandon yourselves) (lo them.) Take care 

se livrer y Avoir 

that they do not govern you ; know bow to quit them the 

dominer savoir » • de 

moment they have acquired (too much) empire over you. It 
que prendre ind-7 trop de Ce 

Ih the only way to enjoy with delight that exquisite plea- 

moyen de volupU de dilicieux 2 

sure which we can only find in ourselves, and which has ifs 

1 en 

source in an upright and pure conscience. Ah ! why cannot I 

dans droit 2 3 ' f . 1 * que 

give you all my experience •' why cannot you like me read the 

dans 
depths ef the heart ? with what astonishment would yen often 
dh^me pi. 

:iee chagrin, agitation and trouble, disguised under 

art. — m. arU art. — m. d4guisi sous 

the appearance of joy and tranqailTity ; hatred 

apparence pi. art. pr. art. ealme art. f. 

send envy concealed under the air of confidence and 

art. f. eachi art. eonfianee f. pr. art* 

irienilBhip} indifference and selfishness, affecting fhe most 
rfrt. igoitme 
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lively intarast; the mofC dimdfiil and perfidious plols 
vif 3 art. adv. 3 irmne f. pi. 1 

cootriTed d«*liberately in the daric ; in a word, the 

ourdt de tangfrotd tt tiiUbra f. pi- en 

most odioot Tioet endeavoorlag to show themsebres under the 

2 art. 1 s'ifforeer dt 

features of (their opposite) virtues! In the world there 

traiU 9Uf Uur itre oppote 8 art. 1 
is but one moving principle ', (bat isi self- inlereat. 

ne fue ttul mobile m. ct art. pertonml 2 1 

To that every action refers ; every thing tends to that 

C*etl d lui quB art. pi. st rappoHer iui 

as to its end. I know very well, my dear children, that yeur 

Jin f. savoir 
hearts will not be infected by this vice.- The sentiments of universal 

dt 2 

benevtileoce with which I (have always) inspired yoo^ 

bienvtUlance 1 * nt point utser ind-4 de inf-1 

and of which I have seen you give (so many) proofs, (reniove 

iani dt prtuvc rtuaurer 
already every fear) (I might have) upon that subject : but will 
d*avanee mt tw point m. 

you not yield to other vices not less dangerous ? Cruel idea ! 

dt non f. 

terrible uncertainty! If this misfortune were to happen. 
mffrtux f. » • orncer ind-2 

ah ! my dear children, instead of being the joy and cOnaola^ 

art. f. 
tion of my life, you would be the torment, the shame, and the 

honU f. 
disgrace (of it.) Tou would poison my days^ and you 

•pprobrt en empoisohner 

would plunge a dagger into (he very bosom which gave 
porter art. mart f. ^ m6mt 2 sein m. 1 ind>2& 

you life. But whither is my tenderness for you hurrying ne ? 

art. oil * tmporter 

No, my children, no, I have nothing to fear, you lovis me ((ao 
Jfon 

much) to wish to afflict me so cruelly ; and I shall hay a the 
trop pour vouloir* 

pleasure, (as long as) I live, of seeing you wallT In the ways 
tant qut senfttr 

ef honesty and virtue, 

art. ^mtetrr pr. art. 



PART III. 



©F WORDS CONSIDERED IN THEIR PAR- 
TICULAR RULES OR IDIOMS. 



CHAP. I. ^ 

• • • 

or THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

The substantive performs three functions in lan- 
guage, that of the subject, the regimen, or the apos- 
trophe. 

The substantive is the subject whenever it is that of 
which something is affirmed. When we say, Poiseau 
vale, the bird flies ; le lion ne vole pas, the lion does not 
fly ; the substantives oiseau and lion are subjects, be* 
cauae it is affirmed of the first that it flies, and of the 
second that it does not fly. 

It is to the substantive as the subject that every thing 
relates in a sentence. In the following, un homme juste 
etfermen* est ebranle ni paries clameurs d^une popu' 
lace injusie, nipar les menaces d^unfier tyran ; quand 
mifne le monae hiise s^ecrouleroit, il en seroit frappe^ 
^mais nan pas emu: the adjectives juste and^cnwc modi- 
iy the subject homme, and all the rest modify tm hom^ 
me juste eiferme, 

EXBRCISE. 

]. A king, who is inaccessible to men* is inaccessible to trutU 
alaOi and fmsses his life in a ferocious 2 inhuman 3 grandesir 2 : 
as be is continaally afraid of being deceived, be always 2 uaa- 
▼oidably 3 is 1 and deserves (o be so; besides^ he is at the mercy of 
alandarers and tale-bearers, a based malicious 3 tribel* vho feed 
upon Tenom, and invent mischief rather than cease to injure. 

1. U inacctinbU aliOt I'estaassii /srociovi, sauvage; xnknman, 
et farouche ; at he it afraid^ craignant ; ««, Test ; to be eg, de \6lrt ; 
besidetf deplus; tale-bearert, rapporteur; /rt6e, nation; feeS ttp^nj 
se nourrir de ; miickie/t mat ; to injure, de nuire. 

24 
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1. The good which a man doea is nerer lost ; if men forget it.. 
God remembers aod rewards It. 

Qo9df Uien ; a num, on i remember, s'en souvenir. 

The substantive forms the regimen when it is govern- 
ed by another Word ; novf , a substantive may be go- 
verned either by another substantive, by an adjective, 
by a verb, or by a preposition : as, la lot de Dieu, the 
law of God ; utile a Phomau^ useful to man ; aimer son 
prochain^ to love one^s neighbour; chez sonpire, at his 
father's. 

In French a substantive cannot be governed by an- 
other substantive, but by the help of a preposition* 
TMs preposition is generally de: as, la difficulte de 
Penterprisey the difficulty of the undertaking ; but some- 
times, also, a and pour are made use of: as, Pahandon 
a ses passions y the giving way to one^s passions ; le gout 
pour leplaisir, the love of pleasure. 

GENERAL RULE. When two substantives are 
found tt^ether, the one governing^ the other ^ot^emed, 
the former is generally placed first. 

EXAMPLE. 



La ' beaut^ des eenftmenSf la 
violenso des pauiowt, ia 
£raudeur des iv6nemerUf et 
Tfs succ^s miraculeux dti 
grandet ipies des hiros, tout 



The beauty of sentiment?, the 
viuleDce of passions, tb« 
grandeur of ev«Bts, and 
the prodigious suoaesses of 
the hoge sworifs of heroes ^ 

cda m^thtraine cumme vne ] ail these transport mt like a 

petUe^ttc.'^S^vignh, lUtie gUl. 



REMARK. This order is not followed in English in 
these two instances ; 1^. ^t^en two substantives are 
joined by an s and an npostrophef placed after the first, 
thus* '* : as, the king^s palace. 2d. When tl^ie two aub- 
st&ntives forma compound word : as, silk-stoekings. 



EXERCfSE. 



1. Th^ silence of the nigbtv the calmnes$ of tbe sen, the trent^ 
SZifif a tight I of the moon diffused o^er the surface of the water 

1. Tremhlin^j trenblant; difmed, ptfmndn; dim, ao«ir« ; 
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and Ihe dim azure of the sky besprinkled wiih glitteriog 2 stars 1; 
served to heighten the beauty of the scene. 

2. Nothing was beard but ihe warbling of birdsi or the foft breath 
at the zephyrs sporting in the branchu oi the trees, or ihe murmurs 
of a lucid rill falling from the rocks, or the songs of the young swains 
who attended Apollo. 

8. A smiling boy was, at tiie same time, caressing a Inp^dog, 
which is bis mother** favourite, because it pleases the child. 

4. There are several gold and silver mines in this beaut ifol 
cottntry ; but the inhabitants, simple, end Iwippy In their sinir 
plicily, do not even deign to * reckon gold and silver among their 
ricbes. 

besprinkled^ parsem6 ; witkt de ; heighten} rebausser ; scenc^ spec- 
tacle. 

2. Nothing but} on nc que ; breaih, haleine ; sportingj qui se 
jouer, ind-2 ; branches, rameuux ; lucid rill, eau claire ; falling} 
(which fell ;) swains, berger ; attended, suivre, ind-2. 

3. Smiling boy, enfant d'un air riant ; was caressing, earesser, 
ind'2; lap-dog, bicbon ', pleases, amuser. 

4. Reckon, compter. 

The substantive is an aposlrophej whenever it is the 
person or thing addressed ; as, rois, peuples^ terre, mer, 
et vous^ cieux^ ecoutez-moi I In this sentence, the sub- 
stantives rois, peuplesj terre, mer^ and cieux^ are an 
apostrophe* 

Remark. It is only when the language is highly 
oratorical that the speech is directed to inanimate 
objects. 

EXAMPLE OF A BEAUTIFUL APOSTROPHE. 

O Hippies ! Hippies! I shall never see thee again*! O my dear 
Hippies! it is I, cruel and * relentless,*' who taught thee to des> 
pise death. Cruel gods ! ye prolonged my life, only that I might 
see the death of Hippias ! O my dear child, whom I had brooghl 
op witli^ so much care, I shall see thee no more- O dear shade, 
s^nrnmon. me to the banks of the Styx, the light grows hateful to 
rae ; it is thou only, my dear Hippias, whom 1 wish to see again. 
Hippias ! Hippias ! O my dear Hippias I 1 live but to pay the last 
doty to thy Ash^s^ 

jjfever, ne plus ; relentless, moi impitoyable ; taught^ apprendre, 
ina-4', prolonged, prolonger, ind-1 ; only that I might, pour me 
faire ; brottght up, nourrir, ind-4 ; witfi so much care, et qui me 
coClter, ind-4, tant de soins ; shade, ombre ; summon, appeler ; tor 
flor ; banks, rive *, groups hateful, 6tre odieax ; / live but to, ne vivre 
encore r^ue pour; pay, rendre ; ashes, cendre. 
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CHAP, II. 

Of THE ARTICLE. 

• ^ 

General principle. The article is to be used 
before all substantives common, taken in a determi- 
nate sense, unless there be another word performing 
the same office ; but it is not to be used before those 
that are taken in an indeterminate >sense. 

CASES IN WHICH THE ARTICLE IS TO BE USED. 

RULE I. The article necessarily accompanies all 
substantives common, which denote a whole species 
of things or determinate things. 

EXAMPLES. 



L'bomme se repait trop touvent 

dt chimhresy 
Les bommes k imagination $ont 

tovjoursmalheureuxt 
L'homme dont "vous parlez est 

irh'inslruitt 



Man too often feeds on chimeras. 

Men of fanciful dispositions are 

always unhappy. 
The man you speak of is very 

learned. 



In the first example, the word homme is taken in 
its fullest sense ; it denotes a collective aniversality. 
In the second, les hommes d imagination denotes a 
particular class only. In the third, P homme denotes 
but one individual, it being restricted by the inciden- 
tal proposition dont vous parlez. 

Remark. In English, the article is not used before 
substantives taken in a general sense: as, men of genius^ 
women of sound understanding. 

EXERCISE. 

1. The moment elegance, the most visible image of fine taste, 
appears, it is universally admired. Men differ respecting the other 
constituent parts of * beauty, but they all unite without hesitation 
in acknowledging the power of elegance. 

2, Men of superior genius 2, while 1 they * see 3 the rest of 

1. The moment, du moment que ; ^n«, delicat ; appearSf se moQ- 
trer; m, ellc est ; differ respecting, diff^rersur; constituent y (which 
constitute;) hesitation, hdsiier -, /n, pour. 
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Oltfokind painfully ** straggling, to comprehend obvioas 2 tnitbs 1, 
^liee lb«aiselve8 * throu^i * (he most remote consfiquences 1, like 
lightning through a path that cannot be traced 

8. The man who lives under an habitual 2 «ense 1 of the divine 2 
presence I keeps up a perpetual cbf^erfuiness of temper, and enjoys 
every moment the SHtisfaction of thinking himself* in company 
with the dearest and best of friends-. 

2. WhiUf tandisque; atruggling, se toarmenter; obvious, qui 
s'offrenl dlelles^mlmes ; glanee, ib p6u6lrent tn un instant ', lightning, 
eclair m. ; ihroughy traverse; path, esiiace; that, qa*on ; bt traetd, 
mesurer. 

3. Under, dans ; nnse, conviction ; keep ttp, conserver ; perpetual, 
constant ; efieerfulnta, p;aiet6 ; temper, caract^re ; enjojfSt jouir de ; 
•/ thinking, se croire ; tn, dans ; with, de. 

RULE 11. The article is pt^ before substantives 
taken in a sense of extract, or denoting only a part 
of a species ; but it is omitted, if they be preceded 
by an adjective, or a word of quantity. 

EXAMPLES. 



Da pain et de Teau me ftroient 

plaisir. 
Je tis hier des savans qui ne 

petisent pas eomme voui, 

Voilil de beam tableaux, 
Taeheiaihier beaucoup de livres, 
i^ue de livres j''ac^ftot kier. 



Some bread and water would 
please me. 

I yesterday saw some learned 
men, who do not think as 
you do. , 

There are beautiful pictures. 

I bougbt yesterday .many books. 

How many books I bought yes- 
terday. 

Remark. Among the words of quantity must be 
reckoned plus, moinsi pas^ point, and jamais. 

EXAMPLES. 

Thet*e never was mora learning. 



There are fewer inhsibitants iu 

Paris than in London. 
I do not want for friends. 



n n'y tut jamais plus de tu- 

mires, 
U y a mains d^habituns 4 Paris 

fv^d Londres, 
Je ne manque pais d'amisy 

Exception. Bien is the only word of quantity 
whidh is f(»llowed by the article. 

EXAMPLES. 

II a bien de V esprit, I He has a great deal q| wit. 

EUe a bien de la grdee, | She is Very gracefoK 

24* 
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Remark. The sense of extract is marked in Englisli 
bjr the word some or anjf^ either expressed or under- 
stood, which answers to quelque^ a partitive adjective, 
and consequently to dti^ desj which are elegantly used 
instead of qudque. 

The expressions, des petit s-maitresy des sages-femmeSj 
des petits'pdtes, etc* are not exceptions, because, in 
such cases, the substantives are so far united with the 
adjectives, as to form but one and the same word. 
We must likewise say, le propre des belles actions^ les 
sentimens dts anciAis philosophes, etc. because, in ex- 
pressions of this kind, the substantives are taken in a 
general sense. 

EXERCISE. 

1. We could not cast our eyes on either shores without seeing 
opulent cities, country houses agreeably situated, lands yearly 2 
covered 1 with a Kolden 2 harvest 1, tneodotM abounding in flocks 
and herds, husbandmen bending under the weight of the fruits, and 
shepherds who made 1 the echoes 6 around them 6 repeat 2 the 
sweet sounds 3 of their pipes and flutes 4. 

2. Provence and Languedoc produce oranges^ lemons^ fi^s^olives, 
almondSf cliesnutsj peaches, apricots, and grapes, of an uncommon 
sweetness. 

3. The man who has never seen this pure light, is as'* blind as one 
who is horn blind ; he dies withtjut having seen any thing ; at most, 
he perceives but glimmering and false lights, vain sfiadows, and phan- 
toms that liave nothing of reality. 

4. Among the Romans, those who were convicted of having used 
illicit or unitorthy means to obtain au employ, were excluded from 
it for ever. 

5. Those who govern are like the celeatial 2 bodies 1, which have 
great splendour and no rest. 

1. Cot(/</, pouvoir, ind-2 ; otir, art. ; seeing, npercevotf, yearly, 
tous Ihs ans ; covered toith, qui se couvrir de, ind-2 : ahound- 
itig in, rempiis de ; flocks and herds, troupeau ; husbandmen, la- 
boureur ', bending% qui ^toient accabl^s ; weight, poids ; shepherds, 
bergers ', pipes, chalumeao ; the echoes, hux 4chos ; around them, 
d'alenlour. 

3. Who is born blifidt aveug1e-n6 ; tpithout having, n*avoir jamais, 
ind-3 ; any thing, rien ; at most, tout an plus ; perceives, apercevoir ^ 
glimmering, sombre ; lights, lueor ; reality, r6ei. 

4. Used, employer ; illicit or unworthy means, moyen illicite or 
voie indigne, pi. ; were, iJid-2; from it, en. 

6. Great, beaucoup de ; splendour, ^clat ; no rest, (that have no 
rest,) repoj. 



^^ ^ 
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6. What beaulyf mfeeineu, modesty y and) at the same tiaie, what 
miidnet's and greatness of soul ! 

7. Themistocies, in order to ruin Aristides, made use of many 
artifices, which would have covered him with infamy in the eyes of 
posterity, had 1 not 4 the eminent services 2 which he rendered his 
country 3 blotted out 5 that stain. 

8. The consequences of great passions are blindness of mind and 
depravity of heart. 

9. Jfoblemen should never forget that their high birth imposes 
great duties * on them. 

6. What, que de. ^ 

7. Ruint perdre ; made use of many, employer bien ; arfificesj 
manoeuvres; covered-, cond-3; trt'/Zt, de ; infamy, opprobre ; tn, k; 
had, si ; rendered, ind-3, k ; blotted out, effacer, cond-3 ; ttain, 
tache. 

8. Of mind, of heart, de art. 

9. JVoblemen, gentilhomme ; should, devoir, ind-l. 

RULE III. The article is put before proper names 
of countries, regions, rivers, winds, and mountains. 

EXAMPLES. 



La France a les Pyrenees et 
la JV16diterran6e au sud, la 



Frani!e is bounded on the 
south by the Pyrenees and 



Suisse et la Savoie h Test, les the Mediterranean, on tiio 



Pays-bas au nord, et TocGun 
k I'ouest ; 



La Tamise, le Rh6ne, Taquilon 
les Alpes, le Cantal ; 



east by Switzerland and Sa- 
voy, on ihe nurlii by the 
PJtttierlandii, and on the west 
by the octan. 
The Thames, the Rhone, the 
noriti wind) the A!p.^, the 
Cantal. 



Remark. We say, by apposition, le mont Parnasse, 
le mont Valerien, etc. lefieuve Don, etc. But we say, 
ta montagne de Tarare^ etc. la riviere de Seine^ etc. 
We ought not to say lefleuve du RMne^ but simply 
le Rhone. 



EXERCISE. 



]. Europe is bounded on the north by the Frozen Ocean; on 
the south, by the Mediterranean Sea, which separates it from 
^friea ; on the east, by the continent oi Ma; on the west by 

1. Bounded, born^; on, k ; frozen ocean, mer glaciate, f . ; 
s$u1h, and er midi ; Mediterranean Sea, M^diterranSe^ f. ; edst 
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lbs Atlantis Oeean. It cootaint th« followinc 2 states 1 : on- 
IIm north, ^orwojfy Sweden, Denmark, tnd Ru$sla ; in rbe middle, 
Poland, Fnusia, Oerman^f United Pravrnte*, the J^heiiands, 
Franeef Stoittertand, Bohemia, Hungary, the Brituh Isles; on the 
soothi Spain, Portugalt Itaiy, Turkey in Europe. 

2. The principal rivers in l'«arH(M> are : the Wolga, the Don 
or TanaXSf and the Boristhenes or Jfiqper. in Muscovy ; ihe Oomffte, 
the Rhine, and the Elbe, in Germnny ; the Fistula, or Wezel, in Po- 
land ; the £otre, the? Seine^ the Rhi^ne, and the Garonne in France ; 
the Ebro% the Tagus, and ihe l>oiiro, in Spain; the Po, in Italy ; 
Ihe T%ames^ and the Seoem in England; and the Shannon in 
Ireland. 

3. The principal mountains in Europe are the Daame Fields 
between Norway and Sw eden ; Mount Krapel between Polaiid and 
Hungary ; the Pyrenean Mountains t>ettveen France and Spain ; the 
Alps, which divide FrMin:*' and Germany from Italy. 

4. The bleak north wind never blows here, and the heat of 6om<^ 
mer is tempered by the cooling 2 nephyrs \, which arrive to refresh 
the air towards the middle of the day. 

est or orient ; west, ouest or Occident ; Norway^ Norw^ge ; Sweden^ 
Su^de; Denmark, Danemark; Russia, Russie; Poland, Pologne, 
Prussia^ Prus^^e ; Germany^ Allemagne ; Jfetherlands, Pays-Bas ; 
Switterland, Suis&e ; Bohemia, BohSme ; Hungary^ la Hongrle ^ 
British tsles^ ites Britanniques ; Spain, Espagne ; Turkey in, Tur^ 
^aie de. 

2. Museovyt Moscovie ; Vistula^ Vistnle, f. ; Loire, f. ; Seine, f. ^ 
Rhone^ m» ', Garonne* f ; £6ro, Ebre, m. ; Tagti«,Tage, m. ; TAame^^ 
Tamise, f. ; Severn, Severoe, f. 

3. Pyrenean Mountains, Pyr^n^es. 

4. Bleak, rigoureux ', norlh wind, aquilon ; heat, ardeur ; cooling, 
rafraicfaissant ; arrive, venir ; to refresh, adeucir. 

Exceptions. The article is not used before the 
names of countries : 

• 

Ist. When those countries have the names of their 
capitals : as Naples est un pays delicieux, Naples is a 
delightful country. 

2dlj. When those names are 5;overned by the pre- 
position en : as, il est en France, he is in France, u est 
en Espagne J he is in Spain. 

3dly. When those names arc governed by some 
preceding noun, and have the sense of an adjectiFe : 
as vins de France, French wines ; noblesse d^AngU" 
lerre, English nubility. 
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4th]y. Lastly, when we speak of those countries as 
of places we come or set off fnm : as, je viens de 
France^ I come from France ; y arrive jPItalie, I am 
just arrived from Italy. But in this case, when we 
speak of the four parts of the world, the present 
practice favours the use of the article : as, j'e viens de 
TAmerique^ f arrive de PAsie. 

EXERCISE. 

1. KapUi may be called a paradise, from its beauty and fertiiUy. 
From this country 2 some suppose 1 Virsil took the model of the 
£Iy8ian2 Ftelds 1. 

2. i have been prisoner in Egypt^ as a * Phoenician ; under that 
naaae I have long suflfered, and under that name I have been set 
at liberty. 

3. He has received French and Spanish wines, Italian silks, Pro- 
vence oil, and £n(;llsh wool. 

4. We set sail from Holland, to go to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

6. I was but Just arrived from Ausna, when I had the misfortune 
to lose my father. 

6. I had set off from America, when my brother arrived 
there. 

1. JVom, k cause de ; from thit country, que e'est Ik oik; some 
suppose, quelques persons penser. 

2. Prisoner, captif ; unJer that name, c'est sous ce nom que (both 
alike) 

4. Set sail, pnrtir ; to go, se rendre. 

5. Iwa>8 but j list, ne faire que de. 

6. Set off, partir ; thertt y. 

The article is also used before the names of coun- 
tries, either distant or little known ; la Chine^ China; 
le Japon^ Japan ; h Mexique^ Mexico ; and before 
^hose which have been formed from common nouns; 
/e Havre, le Perche^ la Fleche^ etc. 

Remark. In English the article is generally omitted 
before names of countries. 

CASKS IV WHICH THE ARTICLE IS NOT VSBO. 

RULE I. The article is omitted before nouns com- 
mon, when, in using them, we do not say any thing 
on the extent of their signification. 
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BXAMJPUBS. 



Le nge n*a m anour m haine, 

lU ofU rtuurd rali^iion, morale, 
< goiiVi*rnem«iit, sciences, beaux- 
arts, en un moi totii ct qtii 
faii Uk gloirt et la force d*un 
itat; 



The wise man has neither lore 
nor hatred. 

Tbey bava overlamad reli- 
gioHi moralityi governtuents. 
scieaces, fine arts, in a word, 
every thing wbioh eonatkute 
the glory and strangth of ft 
state. 



Hence the article is not employed before nouns. 

Ist, When thej are in the form of a title or an ad- 
dress. 



EXAMPLES. 



Prifiicej 
Mvrc ptttnttTf 
ChavUrt dix^ 

Jl Jemevre rue Fieca£lly, quar- 
tier St. Jame$ ; 



Preface, 
Book the Srst. 
Chapter the tenth. 
He KiTes in Piccadilly, St 
James*8. 



2d]y. When they are governed by the preposi- 
tion en. 

EXAMPX.ES. 

Begarder enpUUt I To look with pity. 

Pttre en rot, \ To lire like, or, a» a king. 

3dly. When they are joined to the verbs avoir or 
faire^ with which they form only one idea. 

EXAMPLES. 

Affw peuTy I To be afraid. 

Fairepiti^, \ To excite pity. 

4thly. When they are used as an apostrophe or in- 
terjection. 

EXAMPLE. 
Courage ftoldatt^ teneeferme ; \ Courage, soldiers, stand firm. 

dthly. When they serve to qualify a noun that pre-^ 
cedes them. 

EXAMPLES. 

Jl c$t qu^^tfoiipltu fu*honme, \ Be is sometimes more than man . 
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2€3 



Son AUtsu Jhy^ it Jhte 
tTYmit^ Prwee du tang r^ai 
4tAngleierr€. 



Hit Royiil Higbnen the Dake 
of York, FriBoe of the blood 
royal of Engltnd. 



6tfalj. The article is nat p«t before the sabstan- 
tive beginnii^ an incidental sentence, which is oppo- 
sed to what has been said. 



EXJLKPLES, 



Tout let peuplet de la terre ont 
une idie pint ou moint divt' 
lopp^e (TKn Eire tuprime; 
preuve^ 6tndente que le p6chi 
originel n'a pat tout-h-faxl oh' 
tcurei fentendtment .- 



All the nations of the earth 
have an idea more or leas elear 
of a Supreme Being ; an evi* 
dent proof that original sin has 
not totally obscured the under* 
standing. 



7thly. When they arc governed by the words 
genre^ espece^ sorte^ and such Hke. 



EXAMPLES* 



SorUdt fruit, 
Genre d'ouvrage. 



A sort of froit. 
A kind of work.. 



Exsacisc. 



1. The highways are bordlered with laureh, pomegranaiesjjessa^ 
mines, and other trees which * are * always green aad always 
in btooro. The mountains are covered with flocks, which yield 
a fine wool in great request with all the known 2 nations 1 of the 
world. 

2. The fleets of Solomon, under Ihe conduct of the Phoenicians^ 
made frequent voyages to the land of Ophir arid Tbarsi^ (of the 
kingdom of Sophala, in GtbiopiaO whence they returned at the end 
of three years, laden with gold, silver, ivory, precious' 2 stones 1, and 
other kinds of merchandize. 

3. Costly fitrnilure 2 is not allowed there 1, nor magnificent attire, 
nor sumptuous feasts, nor gilded palaces. 

1. We contemplated with pleasure the extensive lipids corered 
with yellow ears of corn, the * rich gifts of bounteous Ceres. 

1. Highways, chemin ; with^ laurels, de lauriers; pomegranates, 
grenadiers; in 6/oom, fleuri ', yield, fournir; wool, \&\ne, p\. in great 
request, recherche ; with, de ; of the world*, 

2. Mad&y ind-2 ; whence, d'oA ; returned, rcvenir; enr/, bout; 
laden, cl mrg6. 

3. Is not allowed there, on n'y !>->nffre ni , furniture, raeuble ; 
costly, precieux ; attire, ornement ; feast, repas. 

4. Extensive, vnsit', fields, cxias^^ne; yellovt, jaoae; earn, ^p\', 
Ifeunteoxrs, ffeeoiid. 
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5. He w»8 in a kind of eaiaty when be perceived ai. 

6. la the most corrapt agf, he lived and died om a wiu man*. 

7. Are you surprised toat the worthiest 2 men 1 are butmeHf 
and betray some remains of the weakness of humanity, amid the 
innumerable 2 snares 1 and difficulties which* ere* inseparable from 
royalty. 

8. He excited our pity^ when we saw him after his disgpice. 

9. Hear then, O nationt full of valour ! and you O chiefly so wise 
and so united ! hear what I have* to* offer you. « 

10. 0\it of this cavern issued, from time to time, a Mack 2 thick 
smoke 1, which made a tort of nighi at mid-day. 

5. In a kind of, comme en. 

6. ^e, si^cle. 

7. That, de ce que ; vorihy, estimable ; but, encore ; betray, 
montrer ; remains, reste ; tnarei, piige ; d^fUultiet, embarrai. 

8. He excited our pity, il nous fit piti6. 

9. Hear, Pouter. 

10. Out of, de ', iuued, sortir ; thidt, et ^pais ; smoke, (nmhe ; 
mid'dajf, milieu du jour. 

RULE HI. The article is not used, either before 
nouDS preceded by the pronominal adjectives mon, 
ton^ son^ notre, voire, leur, ct^ nul^ auc%m^ chaque^ tout 
(ased for chaque^) certain, plttsieurs^ tel^ or before those 
which are preceded by a cardinal number without any 
relation whatever. 



EXAMPLES. 



Nos mceurs mettont le prix d not 

rUhenes. 
Toute nation a te* loit, 
Cent it^norans doivenl-Ui Vompor- 

itr svr un homme instruit f 



Our manners fix the value ef oor 

riches. 
Each nation has its laws. 
Are a hundred blockheads to 

be preferred to one ieamcd 

man ? 



EXERGI8B. 

1. That good father was happy ia his children, and his children 
were happy in him. 

2. These imitative 2 sounds 1 are common to all languages, and 
form, as it were, their* real basis. 

3. Every man has his foibles, his moments of humour, even his 
irregularitiefl. 

2, Common, fondu ; to, dt^wj tend form, €t it idere, etiTHeaeHt 
comme -, real, fendamentale. 



N. 
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4. Eachplant has virtaes peculiy to it, the knowledge 2 of which 1 
4sould not but be infinitely useful. 

5. In all his itutruciions, he is careful, to remember that gram- 
mar, logicj and rhetoric, are three sisters that ought never to be 
disjoined. 

4. Peeuliar, qui sont propres ; to ity lui ; couldf cond-l ; not buty 
ne que. 

6. He is careful to rememberi ne point perdre de voe ; aught, on 
devoir, ind-1 , to bedujwied, s6parer. 

RULE IIL Proper names of deities, men, animals, 
towns, and particular places, are without the article^ 
but thej take it when used in a limited sense. 

EXAMPLES. 



Dieu a er6i It eiel et la terre, 

Japiter 6t€it Ic premier des 

dieux, 
Buc6pbale 6iaU le eheoal d'A- 

lexatidre, 
'Home est unt ville d*une grande 

beauts, 



God has made heaven and 

earth. 
Jupiter was the first of the 

gods. 
Bucephalus was Alexander's 

horse. 
Rome is a city of. great beauty. 



But we ought to say, U Dieu des Chretiens^ the God 
of the Christians ; le Dieu de paix^ the God of peace ; 
le Jupiter d'^Homere^ Homer's Jupiter; le Bucephale 
d^ Alexandre^ Alexander's Bucephalus ; Pancienm 
Rome, ancient Rome; la Rome modeme, modern 
Rome. 

If, in imitation of the Italians, we use the article 
before the names of painters and poets of that nation, 
except Michel'Ange and Raphael, it is because the ex- 
pression is elliptical, the words peintre, po'ete^ or seig- 
neur, being understood. - 

EXERCISE. 

1. Jupiter f son of Saturn and Cibele or Ops, after having expelled 
his father from the throne, divided the paternal * inheritanoe with 
bis two brothers, J^Ceptune and Pluto. ~ 

1. Expelled, chasser; divided^ en partager; inker ilancef h6-«. 
litBge. 

25 
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I a noun is accompanied by two 
ig opposite qoalities, the article 
fore each adjective. 

CIAMPLKH. 

The old nod Ihe Daw laldleri 

are full of ard.iur. 
We ought lu frrqiienl good and 

•bna bad company. 

Ic must be stricU;' attended to, 
expressed by the adieclivei are 
qualities may be either nearly 
«ly (Itflttreot, without being oppo- 
tance. the article is not repealed : 
'enelon; in (he »ecoitd, it i« per> 
it it : as Le semibk el ringinkui 

he lubstantive moit be joined to 
vben it ii governed by diflercot 

CSSECfiX, 

Bodefa 3 wriMn S w« not af/Md i^M 

tM lb* aa«i> iitaq/MUy U «M 1« ^tJ4 
alMii of liu ttfmMkiii tn4fttM$ g4w4 wJ 



"rtieie M wed MW« u^ .dkeiiw 
t proper torn*, «i(faef t« «sMWi 
rt;***!* ii.e per*'* »*«^ «^ 
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Remark. The adjective which is joined to a pro- 

rer name maj either precede or follow that name* 
f it precede, it expresses a quality which may be 
common to many ; if it follow, it expresses a distin- 
guished quality. These two expressions, Le savant 
Varron and Varron le savant^ do not convey the same 
meaning : in the first, we merely give to Varron the 
quality of savant ; in the second, we mean to say, that 
there are several persons of the name of Varron^ and 
(hat the one we are speaking of is distinguished for 
his learning. 

EXERCISE. 

1. The great Corneiile astonisbes by beauties of (he first class, and 
by faults of the worst taste. If the tender Racine does not often 
rise so high, at least be is always equal* and possesses the art of 
always interesting the heart. 

2. 'The more we read the fables of the g<»od and artless La Fon- 
taine, the more we are convinced they are a book for all ages, and 
the manual of the man of taste. 

8. It was;only under the reign of Louis the ^ust (XIII) that good 
(aste began to show itself in France , but it was under that of Lonis 
(he Great (hat it was carried to perfection. 

1. Byy par desj elass^ ordre; is always equal, sesoutenir; pos- 
seueSf avoir. 

2. The more toe, plus on ', artless, simple ; are convinced, on 
se oonvaincre ; iliey are, que c'est ; a, le ; for, de ; manwilf 
manuel. 

a. Only, ne que ; shoto itself, se niontrer ', carried, porter ^. 

RULE IV. When a superlative relative is placed 
before a substantive, the article serves for both ; if af- 
ter it, the article is to be repeated before each. 

EXAMPLE. 
Les plus habiles gens font quelquefois les plus grandes fautes, 

or 
Lesgen^ les plus habiles /ont quelquefois \e$ fautes les plus grandes. 
The ablest men sometimes commit the grossest blunders. 

EXERCISE. 

1. It has been said of the Telemachus of the virtuous Feneloo., 
that it is the most useful 2 present 1 the Muses have made to maa ; 
for, could the happiness of mankind be produced by a poem^ it 
would be by that. 

1. /( has been said, on a dft; present, don que ', kme mffcfe sabj-3 : 
eoM (if (he, etc. could, lnd-2 ;) tnankind, genre humain ; be pro^ 
duced by, natCre de ; would be, naStrei cond-1. 
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2. The sffioothest 2 waters 1 often eoaceal the most dangeroos S 
£ulfs 1. 

2. Smooihettt instqaSfde. 

II. 

THE PLACE OF THE ADJECTIVES. 

RULE I. ProDominal adjectives^ and adjectives of 
number, are placed before the substaDtive, as are gene- 
rally the following sixteen, viz. 6eau, borif brave^ cherj 
chttifn grand^ grosy jeune^ mHuvais^ meckant^ meilleur^ 
moindre^ petit^ saintj vieuxy and vrat, when taken in 
their literal sense. ^ 

EIAVPT.ES. 

Monpire, I quel kommef | plutieurt offieiers, I grand hommCj 
My father. | what man. | several officers. | gi^af man. 
VieilU femme, I dix guiniu, , I nxarbrtt tie, 
out woman. | ten guineas. | six trees, etc. 

Exceptions. 1st. We must except the pronoun 
quelconquem 

EXAMPLE. 
Rttison queleon^Ci \ Reason whatever. 

2a. The adjectives of number, joined to proper 
names, pronouns, and substantives, are quotations 
without the article. 



aXAMPLBS. 



Gtorge trots, 
Lai dixUme, 
Chojpitrt dix, 
Page trentef 



George the third. 
He the tenth. 
Chapter the tenth. 
Page thirty. 



3d. The sixteen adjectives before mentioned, when 
they are joined by a conjunction to another adjective, 
which is to be placed after the substantive. 

BXAMPLX. 

Ceti une femme grande et bien | She is a woman tall and well 
faile, I made. 

Remark. In English, two, or even several adjec- 
tives may qualify a substantive, without a conjun^ 
tion *, but in French, they ai*e generally joined \y 

26* 
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conjunctioo : as, c^estunhommeaimable etpoli, be i^ 
an amiable, well-behaved man ; except when custom 
allows the substantives to be placed between two ad- 
jectives : as, c^est un grand homme sec^ he is a tall thin 
man. 

EXERCISE. 

1. There haire been ages» when a grtat man was a sort of prodigy- 
produced by a mistake of nature. 

2. In almost all nationsi the great gtnitues that have adorned Ibent 
were contemporaries. 

3. Young peopltt says Horaces are supple to the impressions of 
vice, lavisbi presumplnous, and equally impetuous and tight in their 
passions ; old people f on (be contrary » are covetous, dilatory, timid, 
ever alarmed under the future, always complainings bard to please, 
panegyrists of times past, censors of the present, and great givers 
of advice. 

4. What man was ever satisfied with bis fortune, and dissatisfied 
with his wit? 

5. Thirty diambert which have a commonicaiioQ one with another, 
and each of (hem an iron door, with six huge bolts, are the places 

where be shuts himself up. 

1. JSges, des siccfes ; whent oh ; produced j enfanter. 

2. /a, cheK ; naiionSf peuple ; adorned^ illiistrer, ind-4. 

3. People^ gens ; supple, souple ^ lavish, prodigue ; impetuous^ vif : 
old, f. pi. ((be following adjectives m. pt. ;) covetous, avare ; dilatory, 
temporiseur ; aboiU, sur ; complaining, plaintif ; hard^ difficile ', please. 
contenter ; times, sing. ; givers, dooneur. 

4. Dissatisfied, m6contcnt. 

5. Have a communication, commun'iquer; each of them, dont chhcun 
avoir ; huge, gros ; bolts, verrou ; places, lieu^ sing. ; shttts himself, 
se renfermer. 

RULE n. In general, adjectives formed from the 
participle present of verbs are always placed after the 
substantive ; ouvrage divertissant, entertaining work ; 
and also those formed from the participle past 3 
figure arrondie, round figure ; those denoting fornn : 
table ovale^ oval table ; colour: maison blanche^ white 
house \ taste : herbe amere^ bitter herb ; sound : orguc 
harmomeux, harmonious organ ; an idea of action : 
procureur actif^ active attorney ; or, an effect pro- 
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« 

dticed : coutume abusive, custom foaoded in abuse ; a 
quality relative to the nature of a thing: ordre gram- 
matical, grammatical order ; or, to the species of a 
thing : qualite occulte, occult quality ; adjectives ex- 
pressing a nation : generosite Jlngloise, English gene- ' 
rosity ; those in esque, il, ule^ icy ique, : style burlesque. 
burlesque style ; jargon pueril, childish jargon ; femme 
credule, credulous woman ; bien public, public wel- 
fare ; ris sardonique, sardonic grin ; and perhaps a kvv^ 
others : but in this, custom is to be consulted as the 
best guide, 

EXERCISE. 

1. An affected simplicity is a refined imposture. 

2. The tmiling images of Theocritiis, Virgil, and Gessner, excite 
in the soul a soft sensibility. 

3. In that Ofitig^ie palace are to be seen neither wreathed column?, 
nor gilded WRinscotSi nor va2ua6/e basso-relievos, nor ceihngs curi- 
onsly paintedt nor grotesque 6gores of animals which never had 
existence but in the imagination of a child or a roadman. 

4. If human life is exposed to many troubles, it is also susceptible 
of many pleasures. 

5. A ridiculous man is seldom so by halves. 

0. Spanish manners have, at first sight, something harsh and 
uncivilized. 

7. French urbanity has become a proverb among foreign 
nations. 

1. Refinedf d6Ucat. 

2. Smiling, riant ; excilef porter ; soft, doux. 

3. ^re to be seen^ on ne volt ; wreathtdy torse ; toainseolSj lam- 
bris; basso-relievos, bta reWef ; cet7mg5, plafond ; curiousli/, ariiste' 
ment y had existejue, exisfer. 

4. Many, bien de ; troubles, peine. ^ 

6. So, \e ; by halves, k demi. 

- 6. Spanish^ Espagnol ; manners, moeurs ; at first sight, au premier 
abord ; uncivilised^ sauvage. 

7. Become, passer en ; among, chez. 

RULE III. Although it may seem that adjectives 
expressing moral qualities are placed indifferently be- 
fore or after the substantive, yet it is taste alone, and 
a correct ear, that can assign their proper situation* 

In conversation, or in a broken, loose style, it may 
be indifferent to say/cmwe aimable, ov aimabhfemm$ ; 
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taUns sublimes^ or sublimes taltnsj etc. bat in the dig- 
nified style the place of the adjective may, in a yari- 
ety of instances, affisct the beauty of a sentence. 

EXERCISE. 

1. An etmiahlt woman gives to every thing she says an tneoprem- 
ble grace ; the more we hear the more we wisli to hiear her. 

^ 2. The fnajutie eloouence of Bossael is like a river wfaieh ear* 
ries away every thing in the rapidity of its course. 

8. The subline compositions- of Rubens have made 1 an English 
travellers say 2, that this famous painter was born in Flaiiaers 
through a mistake of nature. 

1. Give iOf r6pandre sor ; tnexprestibU^ inexprimable > wt, on. 

2. Majestic, majestueux ; rivers Seuve ', carries away, entrainer '. 
course, cours, m. 

8. Say^ dire k ; famouSf c6ldbre ; through, par ; mistake^ ap- 
prise. 

HI. 

REGIMEN OJ* THE ADJECTIVE. 

RULE. A noun may be governed by two adjec- 
tives, provided those adjectives do not require dif- 
ferent regimens. Thus we say, Cet homme est utile 
et cher a safamille^ that man is useful and beloved 
by hi^ family ; because the adjective utile does not 
govern the preposition dc. 

EXERCISE. 

1. A young man whose actions are all regulated by honour^ and 
whose only aim is perfection in every thing, is bdoved and courted 
by every body. 

2. Cardinal Richelieu was all bis lifetime feared and hated by the 
great whom he had humbled. 

3. A youns lady^ mild, polite, and ^elicale, who sees in the 
advantage oi birthi riches, wit, and beauty, nothing but incite- 
ments to virtue, is very certain of being beloved and esteemed by 
everybody. 

1. Actions are regulaied by honour, Tbonnear dirige tea actioni; 
tff^«e only aim is, qui ne se propose que ; caurt^df recfaerch6. 

3. Young lady, demoiselle ; delicatCy d6ceot ', nothing but, ne que ; 
inciit?HentSf encouragement ; cerlaiu, assure 
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IV. 

ADJECTIVES OF NUMBER. 

Uhiemej is used only after vingt, trenle, guaranlCf 
cinqvante, soixante^ quatre-'Vingt^ cent^ and tnille* CPest 
la vingt'Uniemefois^ it is the twenty-first time. 

Cent in the plural takes s^ except when followed by 
another noun of number : as, ils etoient deiix centsy 
they were two hundred ; but we say, ils etoient deux 
cent dixj they were two hundred and ten ; troi» cents 
hommes, three hundred men. Vingt^ in quatrc'vingt^ 
and six'vingt^ also takes s when followed by a substan- 
tive : as, quatrc'vingts hommes, eighty men ; six'vingts 
ahricots : but it takes no s when followed by another 
number, quatrc'vingt-un arbres^ quatre-vingt'dix horn- 
mes» The ordinal numbers, collective and distribu- 
tive, always take the mark of the plural : lespremiires 
douzaines, the first dozens ; les quatre cinquUmesj the 
four-fifths. 

In dates we write mil : as, mil sept cent quatrc'vingt- 
dix-neuf^ one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
nine. On ail other occasions we write mi/Ze, whicli 
never takes the sign of the plural : as, dix milk hom- 
^A€^, ten thousand men ; quatre mille chevaux^ four 
thousand horses. 

Remark. Cent and mille are used indefinitely : as. 
il luijit cent caresses^ he showed him a hundred marks 
of kindness; faites-lui mille amities^ present him a 
thousand compliments. 

EXERCISE. 

1. It was the thirty-first ^ear after so !;]orious a peace, when 
the war broke out again with a fury of which history offers few 
examples. 

2. There were only three hundred, and, in spite of their inferiori 
ty> they attacked the enemy, beat and dispersed them. 

3. He has sold his country house for* two thousand five homlred 
«iid fifty pounds. 

1. YeoTi annee ; when, que ; broke out agnirij se rallamer. 

2. Qniy, ne pue ; in 9pUt of, maigr^. 

3. Potmds, Uvre sterling. 
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4. Chooie oat of your noraery tif^ty frnit-trocs and niaety dwarf- 
trees, divide them into doeeos, aad put io the tnro fint'doBcns oi 
each sort, thote whose frnhs are the most esteemed. 

6. When Louis the Fourteenth made his entry intO' dlraibourg, 
the fiwiss deputies heing eome to pay tlieir respects to him« Le Tel- 
Iter, archbishop of Rheims, who saw among them the bishop of Bask, 
said to ooe near him : That bishop is apparently some worthless 
character. — How, replied the other, h<* has a hundred thousand 
litres a year. — Oh ! Ob ! said the archbishop, he is then an honest 
man; and showed him a thousand civilities. 

4. Out of, dans ; nurseryt p6pini^re j fruit trees, pied d'arbre frui- 
tier ; dfoaff'trees, arbre nain ; divide^ parta^^er. 

6. Switt (of the Swiss;) pay^ presenter; rtsptct', hommage, pi. '- 
oiM ntar hvai^ sod voisio ; ikai biAop, etc. c'esi uo miserable appa- 
rement que cet 6v6que ', a year, de rente ; showedy faire ; civilUieS: 
caresae. 

We say, le onze, du onzey au orize^ sur les omi 
heureSy svr les nne heure^ pronouQCing the words onze 
and une as if they were whtteo with an h aspirated. 

The cardinal numbers are used instead of the or- 
dinal. 

Ist. In speaking of the hours and in calculating 
time : as^ il est trots heures^ it is three o'clock ; Van 
mil sept cewt dix^ the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ten. ^ 

2dly. In speaking of all the days ef the month ex- 
cept the first : le premier de Mars, the first of March. 

3dly. In speaking of the order of sovereigns and 
princes : as, Louis seize, Georges trois ; exc'ept the 
first two of the series : as, Henri premier, George se- 
cond. We also say, Charles-Quint, Sixte-Qiini, in- 
stead of Charles cinq, Empereur, and Sixte cinq, Pape ; 
but this expression quint, derivedirom the Latin word 
quintus^ b only used in these two instances. 

EXERCISE. 

1. They mado in the parish and in the neigbbooriog pkces a 
collection which produced a hoodred and twenty-one gninens. 

anlte.^'^*' ^"' «%**•««*» placet, voisiiMigt, mg., C9tte^n 
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2. WiiliMn, ramaaiMl Ibe Cooq««ror, king of England and doke 
of Normandy,, was one ot tba graateit miarals of the eleventh 
ceatary : he wat born at Falaise* and was ue natural son of Robert, 
doke oif Normandy, and of Arlotte, a furrier's daogbler. 

3. Make baste ; it will soon be ten o'cloek. We sball have a good 
deal of diffieolty to arrive in time. 

4. The winter was so severe in one thoasand seven hundred and 
nine, that tiiere was but one olive-tree that resisted it * in a plain 
where there had been more than ten thousand. 

6. It was the twenty-first of January one thousand seven hundred 
lod ninety three, thai the unhappy Louis the sixteenth was led to 
the scaffold. 

2. WiUiamf Guillaum^ ; eenfury, si^cle ; fiirriert fourreur. 

3. Makt hastCt se d^pdcher ; vnll 6e, ind- 1 ; a good deal of difi- 
aUtyf bien de la peine ; m, k, 

4. Severtt rude ; but, de que ; o/ive-free, olivier ', had betn, 
iRd-2. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE FRONOUN. 

I. 
PKRSOMAI. pnoiiouirf. 

I. 

Office of Personal Pronouns. 

The personal pronoans have the three characteris- 
tics of the substantive ; that is, subject, regimen, and 
apostrophe ; but with this difference, that some always 
form the subject; two only are used as an apos- 
trophe; some always form the regimen ; and lastly 
others are sometimes the subject and sometimes the 
regimen. 

/c, /M, i7, and Us are always the subject ; these four 
pronouns cannot be separated from the verb which 
they govern, but by personal pronouns acting as a 
regimen^ or by the negative ne. 

EXAMPLES. 

Jt ne hit en vtnx rim dirt^ 1 1 wUI say nothing to him about 

it. 
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Tu en apprendrat de$ ndutellesj 
H flout raeonta ton histoiref 
lb torU turvenut ^ Vimprovitt€f 



Thon wilt hear news of it. 

He told ut bU hiitory. 

They are come unexpectedly. 



The two acting as an apostrophe are toi and vousy 
whether they stand alone or are preceded by the in- 
terjection 6 : as, toiy 6 toi, vous, 6 vous» 

EXERCISE. 

1. The better to bear the irksomeness of captivity and soli- 
tude, I sought for books : for I was overwhelmed with melan- 
cboif 9 for want of some instraction to cherish and support ray 
mind. 

2. Since thou art more obdurate and unjust than thy father, 
mayest thou suffer evils more lasting and cruel than his. 

3. Whatl say they, do not men die fast enough withont de- 
stroying each other ? Life is so short, and yet it seems that it 
appears too lung for them. Are they sent into the world to 
tear each other in pieces, and to make themselves mutually 
wretched ? 

4. O thou, my son, my dear son, ease my heart ; restore me what 
i'8 dearer to me than my life. Restore to me my lost son, and 
•restore thyself to tby«elf. 

5. O ye, who hear me with so much attention, believe not that 
I despbe men : no, no, I am sensible how glorious it is to toil to 
make them virtuous and happy; but this toil is full of anxieties and 
dangers. 

1. To beoTy pour supporter; irkiomtnest, ennui; ovtnohelmtd 
tcUhf accabi6 de ; for want, faute ; to cherish, qui pM nourrir ; sup- 
portf soutenir. 

2. Obduratty dur ; niayett, pouvoir, subj-l ; lasting, long. 

3. Die fast enough, 6\re assez mortel ; destroying each other f se 
donner encore una mort pr^cipit^e ; tent tn^o, sur; world, terre; 
(ear in pieces, se d^chirer ; make themulvts, se rendre. 

4. Bate, soolager ; restore, rendre ; lost (whom I have lost,) 
perdre. 

5. / am sensible, savoit ; gloriow, grand ; to toil, travailler k ; teilj 
fravail ; anxiety, inqui6tude. 

Me, te^ se, leur, h, la, les, y,and en, are always used 
as a regimen ; direct, if they are the object of the ac- 
tion expressed by the verb, or indirect, if they bear a 
relation which may be expressed by the prepositions 
d or de. They always precede the verb, except 
sometimes in the imperativei and can never be sepa- 
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rated from it by another word, not even bj the nega- 
tion. 

Remark* However, some of these pronouns may 
be separated from the verb in the infinitive by the 
words tout, rien, ^ndjamais* 

EXAKPLES. 



CTest leur tout refuseTf 
(Test ne me rien permettrCf 
Ti a juH de nt lui jamait poor- 
dofiner, 



It is refusing tbem every thing. 
It is allowing me nothing. 
He has sworn he would never 
pardon him. 



•Afe, <e, ^e, are sometimes regimen direct, and some- 
times regimen indirect ; they are regimen direct, 
when they represent mot, toi^ soi ; they are the re- 
gimen indirect, when they supply the place of a moi^ 
ft toii d soi* 



Voua mt s<mp^onnes mat in-pro' 

poiy 
Je Ven remerne, 
11 ae perd de gaietd de eaur, 

Vous me donnez tin sc^e con- 
ceit, 
Je te donne ceUh 
II se donne da mouvement, 



EXAMPLES. 

You suspect me unjustly. 



I thank thee for it. 

He ruins himself out of wen'- 

tonness. 
You give me prudent advice. 

I give thee that. 

He b always in motion. 



Leur is always indirect, because it stands for a em 
or a elles. 



EXAMPLE. 



Je leur remr^sentai te tart qiCU* I I represented to them the injqry 
ou qu'elles »e faiwient, | they did themeelves^ 



EXERCISE. 



1. He has been spealcing to them with such energy as has >«- 
tonlshed them. 

2. Women ought to be very circumspect ; for a mere appearamoe 
7s sometimes more prejudicial to them than a real fault. 

1. Suck enirga ai, une for^e qui. 

% Mere^ simple ; 6 more prejudicial^ fake plus de tart. 

26 
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3. He comes up to me with a smiling airy and pressing my hands, 
says. My friend 1 eipect yoa to^morronr at my bnuse. 

4. He said to me : Wilt thoa torment thyself incessantly for ad- 
vsntftgesi the enjoyment 2 of which 1 could not render thee D)ore 
happy ! Cast thy eyes roond Ihee, see how every thing smileth-et 
thee, and seemeih to invite thee lo prefer a retired and tranquil life 
to the tumnttooos pleasures of a vain 2 world 1. 

5. The ambitious man*- agitates, torments, and destroys himself to 
obtain the places or honours to which he aspires ', and when he has 
obtained them, he is still not satisfied. 

3. Comes up . . u^i/A, aborder . . de; preistng, serrer ; my hands, 
la msin j iU my houatt chez moi. 

4. fnceuantlyt sans cesse ; atlvaniageSf des biens ; couldt savoir, 
cond-1 ; castf porter ; thy, art. ; smiltth, sourire. 

0. VutroySf consumer ', lo, pour. 

Le, la^ les, are always direct, and y indirect : as^/e 
le row, je la voisjje Its vois^ that is, je vois lui^je vois 
elle, je vois eux or elks / je n'y entends rien^ I under- 
stand nothing of it ; that h^je n^ entends rien a cela. 

En is geiierally indirect, because its principal use is 
to represent a substantive and the preposition dfe* 

Remark. We have said generally ^ because, in our 
opinion, en may be the regiinen direct^ or at least 
perform the function of it, whenever it is substituted 
for the member of an elliptical phrase :* avez vous 
regu de P argent ? oui^j^en ai reguj have you received 
any money ? yes, I have received some : in phrases 
of this kind there is an ellipsis of these words, unpen, 
heaucoup, une portion, or some similar expressions* 

ETCERCISE. 

.1,1 have known hiro since his childhood, and I always loved him 
on account of the goodness of his character. 

2. This woman is always occupied in doing good works ; you 
see hf^r constantly consoling tb«% unhappy, letieving the poor, re- 
conciling enemies, and promoting the happiness of every one around 
her 

1. Hare knownt connottre, ind-1; /ored, ind'4j on accQuni, ^ 
cause ', the goodness of his (his good.) 

2. /n, k ; works, ceuvrea, f. pi. ; conamtly, snns cessc ; conxelirigf 
etc., inf-1 ; promoting ^ fa ire ; every one around her, lout ce qtfi 
reovirouriVk 
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3. The more yda Kve with lo'en, the more you \v\\\ be convinced 
that it is oecessary to know them well before you '* form a cooiiex- 
ion with them. 

4. Enjoy the pleasures of the world, I consent to it ; but never 
give yourself op to them. 

5. I »hall never consent to that fooU:ih scheme ; do not mention 
it any * more. 

6. Have you received some copies of the new work .' Yes, I have 
(received some.) 

3. Ltoe, ind-7 ; be convincedj se cnnvaincrc ', before^ avant de : 
form a connexion, vous lier. 

4. Enjo^, )ou\t de ; give yourself up, se livrer. - 

5. Scheme, entreprise ; menlioHf parler de. 

6. Copies, exempiaire. 

Those which are sometimes the subject and some- 
times the regimen are nous, vous, mot, toi^ lui, tile, 
euxn elles, 

J^aus and vous may be the subject ; nous aimons, 
V0118 aimez ; the regimen direct, Us nous aiment, ils 
v(yus aiment ^ and vpdirect, ils nous par lent, ils vous 
parlent. 

In genera], moi^toi, are only the subject by appo* 
sition or reduplication, whether they follow the verb, 
as, je pretends moi, tu dis done toi^ or precede it, as, 
moi, aont il dechire la reputation, je ne lui ai rendu que 
de hons offices ; I, whose reputation he is blackening, 
always did him acts of kindness ; toi, qui fais taut le 
brave, oserois tu, etc* wouldst thou, who pretendest to 
be so brave, dare, etc. 

Remark. Sometimes the personal pronouns je and 
tu are not expressed, but understood : as, moi, trahir 
le meilleur de mes amis ! 1, betray my best friend! 
faire une lachete, toil thou be guilty of such base- 
ness ! where it is easy to supply the c'xpression je 
vdudrois, tu pourrois. 

They are likewise the subject when they are placed 
in a kind of apposition expressed by ceand il in im- 
personal verbs : as, qui fat bien aise ? cefui moi} ce ne 
pent etre que toi; que vous reste-t^il ? moi. 

After a conjunction, they are either the subject oi* 
i*egimeD, according to the nature of the phrase: as, 
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nous if eiionSf mon pere et moi ; il ne craini m ioi ni 
mot. 

In phrases which are not imperative, toi and ^ moi 
can only be the regimen by apposition before or after 
the verb : as, voudriez-vous me perdre^ moi, voire allie, 
etc. toiyje te soupgonnerois de perjidie* 

After a preposition they alone can be employed : 
as, vous servirez'vous de moi; selon moi, vous avez rai- 
son y il est f ache conire (oi» 

What 1 have just remarked of toi, and moi^ is ap- 
plicable to /^a^ but with this difference, that in the 
imperative, liii can only be the regimen after que^ 
signifying on/y, or in distributive phrases : as, n'^aimez 
que lui^ je ne le trouve pas mauvais, mais ne me haissez 
pas j that you should like only him, i do not disap- 
prove, but do not hate me ; p'otegez^nous, lui a cause 
rfe, etc. et moi, puree que, etc. it may likewise be said 
so by apposition, aimez-le^ luiqn£, etc. 

Eux is employed in the same manner as /wt, but 
differs from it in this, that it camiot be the regimen 
indirect, except after a preposition : as, parliez-vous 
d^eux ? est'Ce a eux que vous parlez ? 

Remark. Lui and cwx may be the subject in distri- 
butive phrases without beins; in apposition : as, m,es 
frtres et mon cousin m^ont secouru ; eux m^ont releve^ et 
luim^apanse ; my brothers and cousin have assisted 
me ; they have taken me up, and he has bound up my 
wounds. 

The natural office of elle and elles, is to form the 
subject ; however, all the other uses of which we have 
now been speaking suit them, except that they can- 
not be the regimen indirect, unless preceded by a 
preposition : as, c'^est a elles que je park. 

EXERCISE. 

1. In the education of youth, we should propose to oorselves 
to cultivate, to polish their understanding, and thus to enable 

1. Youth f jeunes gens ; should , devoir, ind-1 ; le euitivtUe, (to 
them ;) to polish J (to them;) orner ; undiTitanding^ I'esprit ; 
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them to fill with dignity the diSerent ftatiooi •siigned than ; but 
above all, v^e oagbt to instruct them in that raligioai worship 
which God requires of them. 

2. What ! yon wuiiid suffer yourself to be eTerwhelined by ad- 
versity ! 

' 3. I ! stoop to the man who has imbrued his hands in the blood 
of his king. 

4. Thou ! take that undertaking upon thyself ! Canst * thou 
think of it P 

5. Your two brothers and mine take charge of the enterprise ; they 
find the money^ and he will manage the work. . 

6. It is I who have engaged him to undertake this journey. 

7. U is thou Mvho hast brought this misfortune upon thyself. 

5. When you are at Bomei write to me as often as you can, and 
give me an account of every thing that can interest me. 

9. fie told it to thee thyself. 

10. Fortune, like n traveller, shifts from Inn to inn ; if she 
Iod{;es to-day with me, to-morrow, perhaps, she will lodge witji 
thee. 

11. Whom dost thou think we were talking of? it was of 
thee. 

12. Descartes deserves immortal praise, because it was he who 
made reason 2 triumph 1 over authority in philosophy. 

13. He is displeasing to himself. 

14. She is never satisfied with herself. 

16. The indiscreet often betray themselves. 

16. Saumaise, speaking of the English authors, said, that he had 
learned more from them than from any other. 

emzb/e, disposer; «/a<tons, place ; (which are) auigned (to) them; 
toorshipy colte ; requires^ demander. 

2. Suffer yourself ^^ se laisser, cond-1 ', to be overwhelmed y 
ahattre. 

3. Stoop to^ m'abaisser devant ; imbrued^ souiller ; «») de. s 

4. Take upon thpself, te charger ; of «7, y. 

6^ Take charge, se charger; findt fournir; money, fonds, pi.; 
manage, conduire. 

6. Undertake, faire ; journey, voyage. 

7. Hast broM^kt on thyself, s*attirer, ind-4. 

8. ^re, ind-7; can, ind-7; give, faire }"an account, le detail. 

9. Told, dire, ind-4. 

10. Shifts from inn to inn, changer d'auberge ; with, ches ; she 
mU lodge, ce dtre. 

11. Were folXrtng, parler, subj-2. < 

12. Ttiumoh over, triompber de. 

13. Is diapiearing, se d^plaire. 
. 15. Betray, se trahir. 
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17. To love a person, is to render him, on every occasion, all ihe 
servicer in our power, and to afford him, in aoclaty, every comfort 
tint depends upon us. 

^ 

17. Itiour power, doiil on est capable ; affordf procurer k ', com- 
fort, agr^ment; depends upon, d6pendre de. 

II. 

ON THE PRONOUN Soi. 

Soi IS generally placed with a preposition and in 
phrases where there is an indeterminate pronoun 
either expressed or understood : on doit rarement 
parler de soi^ il est essential dt prendre garde a soi* In 
this case it is the regimen indirect. 

But it may stand without a preposition. 1st. With 
the verb etre : as, en cherchant a tromper les autres^ 
chst souvent soi qxi^on trompe^ or, on est souvenP trompe 
soi-meme; in attempting to deceive others we fre- 
quently deceive ourselves. In this situation it is the 
subject. 

2dly. kitevneque: as, n^ aimer que soi c^estn^et^-e 
hon a rien, to love only ourselves, is being good for 
very little; or by apposition :' sls, penser ainsi c^est 
s^aveugler soi-mcme^ to think in this manner is to blind 
one^s self. It is in th^se examples the regimen. 

When de soi and en soi are used in a definite sense 
speaking of things, they mean de sa natwe, and dans 
sa nature, 

EXERCISE. 

1. To excuse in one's self tlie follies which one cannot excuse in 
otherd, is to pi'efer being a fool one's self to seeing others so. 

2. To be too moch dissatisfied witli ourselves is a weakness 3 but 
to t»e too much satisfied {tvilh ourselves) is (a) folly. 

3. We ought to despise no one : bow ofien have we needed the 
assistanlse of one more insignificant than ourselves ? 

1. Folliesy sottises; others, autroi; prefer, . aimer mieux ; fool, 
sot ; to seeing, que de voir ; «o, tel. 

3. We ouglUt falloir, ind-1 ; how ofien, combien de fois ; we^ 00 ; 
needed the asrisiance, n'avoir pas besoMi } inHgniJicafU, petit. 
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4. If we did not altend ao much to oanelves, there would be less 
egotism in the world. 
6. Vice is odious in Itself. 
6. The loadstone attracts iron (to itself.) 

4. We, on ; attended to, s'occuper de ; egotism^ 6goisiiie. 
6. Loa/fs/ofie, aimant. 

IIL 

CAS£S WHERE THE PRONOUNS c//e, elies^ eux, luiy lew, 

MAY APPLY TO THINGS. 

The personal pronouns elle and elles^ when the re- 
gimen, generally apply to persons only. We say 
speaking of a woman : Je m^approchai d^elle^jern'^assis 
pres d?elle; but we say, speaking of a table : Jem^en 
approchai^ je m^assis auprls» 

But when these pronouns are governed by the pre- 
positions avec^ apres^ a, dc, pour^ en, etc. they may 
very well be applied to things* We say> 

Speaking of a river : Cette riviere est si rapide quand 
elle deborde, qvPelle entraine avec elle tout ce qu^elle ren- 
contre / elle ne laisse apres elle que du sable et des cail- 
lotix : that river is so rapid when it overflows, that it 
carries away every thing it meets with in its course ^ 
it leaves nothing behind but sand and pebbles. 

And speaking of an enemy's army : nous marchames 
a elle, we marched up to it. We cannot even e^^press 
oiirselves in any other way. 

In speaking of things, reasons^ truth, etc. we say 
also : ces choses sont bonnes d^elles-memes, these things 
are good in themselves ; paime la verite au point que 
* je sacrijierois tout pour elle, 1 love truth to that degree, 
that I would sacrifice every thing for it ; ces raisons 
sont solides en elles-memes, those reasons are solid in 
themselves. 

After the verb etre, they are applied only to per- 
sons, and likewise when they are followed by the re- 
lative qui and que ; as, c^est a elle, c^est d'^elles queje 
parte, c^est elle-meme qui vient. 

^ The same may be said of the pronoun euxj which 
is also generally applied to persons only ; yet cui^tom 
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allows us to say : ce chien et ces oUeaux/ont tout mon 
plaisir, je n^aime qu'eux ; eux setds sont man amu- 
sement, je ne songe qu^d eux : this dog and these 
birds are all my pleasure, I love Dothing but them ; 
they alone are my diversioo, I think of nothing else* 
Lui and leur are generally applied to persons, but are 
sometimes used in speaking of animals, plants, and 
even inanimate objects : ces chevaux sorU rendusf 
faites'leur donner un peu de vin ; those horses are ex- 
hausted, give them a little wine ; ces orangers voni 
pirir, si on ne leur donne de Peau ; those orange- trees 
will die unless they have a little water; ces mua% stmt 
malfaits, on ne leur a pas donne atsez de talus ; those 
walls are badly built, they have not sufficient inclina- 
tion. 

Thus much being premised* we shall jgive the fol- 
lowing — 

RULE. The pronouns e/Ze, elles^ eux, lui, and leur, 
ought never to be applied to things^ except when cus- 
tom does not allow them to be replaced by the pro- 
nouns y and en. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Virtue is the first of blessings ; it is from it alone we are to ex- 
pect happiness. 

2. The labyrinth had been built upon the lake Moeris, and they 
had gireo it a prospect proportioned to its grandeur. 

3. Mountains are frequented on account of the air one breathes 
on them : how many people are indebted to them for the recoyery 
of their health ? 

4. War brin^^ in its train numberless evils. 

6. It is a delicate 2 affair 1 which must not be too deeply iavesti- 
gated ; it must.be lightly passed '.lyer. 

. 6. I have had my house repaired) and have given it an appearance 
quite* new. 

1. BlemngSf bien ; are, devoir. 

2. Had been built, on bUtir, ind>6 ', prospect, me, 

3. On aecaunt, k caosi* ; breathes, respire ; an them, y ; are in^ 
debtedfor, devoir; recovery, r^tabiissenient. 

4. Brir^s, entraioer ; in its train, aveu elle ; numberless, bien de. 
6. AfMre, mati^e ; must, ind-l j be deeply invesHgattd, approfon- 

dtr, ini-1 ; be passed, glisser; over, desHus* 
6. Have had, faire> ind-4 ; appearance, air. 
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7. Those trees are too much loadedi strip them of part of theJr 
fruit, 

8. This book costs me a great deal, bot 1 am indebted to it for 
my knowledge. 

9. Self-love is captious ; we, howevep) take It for our * guide } to it 
are ail our actions directed, and from it we take counsel. 

10. These argumeuts, although very solid in themselves, 3ret 
made no impression upon him ; so strong a chain is habit. 

11. These reasons convinced me, and by them I formed my 
decision. 

12. I leave you the care of that bird, do not forget to give it 
water. 

7. Strip, ^tWj of part, vine parUe. 

8. ^ great deal, cher } A7iou7/ed|g-e, instruction. 

9. IVe (it is it that we ;) to it, (it is to it that we direct all, etc. :) 
directf rapporter ; from it, (and it is from it that, etc.) 

10. JVo, ne aucun ; jo strong, etc. (so mucb habit is a, etc. ;) habit ^ 
babitude. 

11. ^ndfrom, (and it is from them that ;) bj/, d'aprds ; formed m^ 
decision, se decider. 

IV. 

A DIFFICULTY RESPECTING THE PRONG U]^ /e CLEARED 

UP. 

iLe, la, les, are sometimes used as pronouns, and 
sometimes as articles. The article is always followed 
by a noun, le roi, la reine, les hommes, whereas the 
pronoun is always joined to a verb, je le connois,je le 
respecte, je les estime. 

The pronoun le may supply the place of a substan- 
tive or an adjective, or even of a member of a sentence. 

There is no difficulty when it relates to a whole 
member of a sentence ; it is always then in the mas- 
culine singular; as, on doit s^accommoder a Phvmeur des 
auires autant qu^on le pent, we ought to accommodate 
ourselves to the humour of others as much as we can. 

EXERCISE. 

1. The laws of nature and decency oblige us equally fo defend 
the honour and interest of our parents, when we can do it without 
jtijnstlee. 

2. We ought not to condemn, after their death, those that have 
not been condemned during their lifetime. 

1. Dtce/ncifi biens^ance. 

2. We ought, falloip } condmned, le ; time. * 
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Neither is there any difBcuIty when le supplies tiic 
place of a substantive.; it being evident that it then 
takes the gender and number of that substantive : as, 
Madame^ ites-vous la mere de cette enfant ? Oui^je la 
5WW.— Madam, are you the. mother of that chiW ? Yes 
I am. Mesdames, ites-vous les parentes dont Monsieur 
m^a parle ? Oui, nxms les sommes. 

Remark. Though the word relating to the inter- 
rogative sentences, in the following exercises is not 
expressed in English, yet it must always be in French : 
this word is /e, which takes either gender or number, 
according to its relation. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Was that your idea ? Can you doubt that it was r 

2. Are you Mrs. Sucb-a-one ? Tes, I am. 

3. Are those your servants ? Yea, I hey are. 

f 1. Meat pens^e ; ihtU it waSf ce ^tre, 8ubj-2. 
2. Mrs. Madame ', such-a-cnCf un tel. 
a. Thnse,ce; ihey,ct. 

It only remains, therefore, to lay down the follow- 
inc— 

RULE. The pronoun le takes neither gender nor 
number, when holding the place of an adjective. 

EXAMPLES. 

Madame, 6tes-vou8 enrhum6e ? — Oui, je 1<* suis. 
Mesdames, dtes-vous conteiltes de ce discours ? — Ouif nous le 
sommes. 
Fut-il jamais one femme plus malheureuse que je le suis ? 

Remark. This rule is observed, when the substan- 
tives are used adjectively : Madame^ etes vous mere ?- — 
Om^je le suis* Mesdames^ etes -vous parentes ? — Oui, 
nota le sommes. Elle est fille^ et le sera toute la vie. 
But not if the adjectives be used substantively : as, 
Madame^ etes vous la malade ? — Oui^ je la tuis. There- 
fore this question : Etes-vous file de M. le due ? is to 
be answered : Ouijje le suis ; and this : Etes-vous h 
elle de M* le due f-^Ouij je la sms* 
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EXERCISE. 

i. Ladies, are you glad to have seen the new piece? Yes» we 
are. 

2. I, E^ slave \ I, born to command ! alas ! it is bat too trae that 
1 am so. » 

3. Sbe was jealous of her authority, and she ought to be so. 

4. Was there ever a girl more unhappy, and treated v^ith more 
ridicule than I am. 

5. You have found me amiable : why have I ceased to appear so 
to you ? ^ 

6. Have we ever been so quiet as we are ? 

7. Madam, are you married .' Tes, I am. 

8. Madam, are you the bride ? Yes, 1 am. 

1. Ladies, Mesdames. 

2. SlavBi esclave ; but, ne que. 

3. Ought, devoir, ind-2. 

4. With more ridicule^ plus ridicatement. 

We likewise observe the same rule with the article 
placed before plus or moins and an adjective. It takes 
neither gender nor number, when there is no com- 
parison : as, la lune ne nous eclaire pas autant que le 
soleil^ meme quand eile est le plus hrillante ; the moon 
does not give us so much light as the sun, even when 
it shines brightest : but it takes gender and number, 
when there is a comparison : as, de toutes les planetes^ 
la hint est la plus hrillante pour nous ; of all the plan- 
ets the moon is the most brilliant to us* 

\ 

s 

EXERCISE. 

1. This father could not brin^ himself to aondemn hb children^ 
even when they were moit guilty. 

2. This woman has the art of shedding tears, even 2 at the time 1 
when, she is least afflicted. « 

3. Out* of so many criminals only the most guilty should be 
punished. 

4. Although that woman displays more fortitude than the others^ 
sbe is not, on that account, the least distressed. 

1. Could, ind<2 ; bring himself, se r^soudre. 

2. Shedding f r6pandre de ; at, da us ; when, que. 

3. Only the n^ostt etc. (one must punish only the most guilty^ 
0nty, ne que. 

4. Displays, montrer ; fortitude, fermet^ ; on that accovnt, ponr 
cela ', dtstnssei, aflligi. 
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V. 

REPETITION OP THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS* 

RULE I. The pronouns of the first and second 
persons, when the subject, must be repeated before 
ail the verbs, if those verbs are in different tenses ; 
and it is always better to repeat them, even when the 
verbs are in the same tense. 

EXAMPLES. 

Jt soutiem, et je soutiendrai 

toujoun ; 
Vous diles, et vow avtz ioujours 

d^ ' 
AccabU de douleufj je m'icriai 

etjedia; 
.Xous noui promeniom tur U haut 
du rocher, et nous voyont sous 
nos pieds ; 



I maintain, and (I) will always 
maintain. 

You soy, and (you) liave always 
said. 

Overwhelmed with sorrow, I ex- 
claimed and (I) said. 

We were walking upon the sum' 
mit of the rock, and (we were) 
seeing under our feet, etc. 

Remark. In all cases the pronouns must be repeat- 
ed, though the tenses of the verbs do not change, if 
the first of these is followed by a regimen : as, Vbus 
aimerez le Seigneur voire Dieu, et vous observerez sa loi; 
you shall love the Lord your God, and (you shall) ob- 
serve his law. 

\ EXERCISE. 

1. My dear child, I love you, and 1 shall never cease to love 
you : but it is that very love that I have for you which obliges me 
to correct you for your faults, and lo punish you when you de* 

serve it. 

2. I beard and admired these words, which comforted me a 
Jittle, but my mind was not sufficiently at liberty to make him a 

3. Thou wast young, and thou aimed'st without doubt at the gl«v 
ry of surpassing thy comrades. 

4. God has said, you shall love your enemies, bless those that 
curse you, do good to these that persecute yon, and pray for tbose 
who slander you. What a difference between this morality and 
that of philosophers ! 

1. Corred /or, reprendre de. 

^. Heard, 6couter, ind-2; words, discours; mymind^ etc. (I had 
tfot tfio roind, etc.) sitffiHently at libertyt assez librc j to fnuke a rt- 
ply, r^poudre k, 

3. Aimed'st at, aspirer k ; surpassing t Temporter sur. 

t. Slander, fiatomnier ; between, de ', and that, k celle.. 
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RULE IL The pronouns of the third person, 
t?hen the subject, are hardly ever to be repeated be- 
fore the verbs, when those verbs are in the same 
tense, and they may be repeated or not, when the 
verbs are in diiferent tenses. 



EXAMPLES. 



f^ft honnt grace ne gdie rien ; 

elle ajoute d la beoutiy reUve 

la modestie'f et y dotmt du 

lustre ; 
II n'o jamais rien valu tt ne 

vaudra jamais rien \ 
II est arrw6 ce matin, et ihrepar' 

lira ee soir ; 



A grBcefol manner spoUs no- 
thing; it adds tQ beaotji 
heightens modesty, and gives 
it lustre. 

He never was food for ajij thing, 
and never will be. 

He is arrived this rooming, and 
(be) will set off again this 
evening. 

Remark. We have said hardly ever, because per* 
spicuity requires the repetition of the pronoun, when 
the second verb is preceded by a long incidental 
phrase : as, II fond sur son ennemi, et apres Pavoir saisi 
(Pune main victorieuse, il le renverse, comme le cYuel 
aquilon abat Us tendres moissons qui dotent la cam* 
pagne. 

EXERCISE. 

1. He tools the strongest citii>s, conquered the most considerable 
provinc|^Si and overturned ihe most powerful empires. 

2. He talces a hatchet, completely cuts down the mast whicb 
was already broki>n, throws it mto the sea, jumps upon it amidst 
the furious billows, calls me by my name, and encourages me to 
foHow him. 

3. He marshals tl^e soldij^rs, marches at their hea<}, advances in 
good order towards the enemy, attacks and breaks them> and, after 
having entirely routed them, (he) cuts them in pieces. 

1. Overturned^ renverser, 

2. Halchetf hache f. ; completely cuts down, achever de oouper ; 
Iroken, rompre; throws, jeter; jumps upon it, s*^lancef dessiis; 
billows f onde. 

3. Jiiarshals, ranger en battaille ; breaks, renverser ; entirely routed, 
achever de meltre eo d6sordre; cii/%tailler. 

RULE III. The personal pronouns, when the 
siAjectj of whatever person they may be, must always, 
be repeated before verbs, either when we pass from 

27 
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anaffinnatioo to a negation, or, pn the contraij, from 
a negation to an affirmatioD, or when the verba are 
jokied hy any conjunction, except et and m* 

EXAMPLES. 



// teui ef t7 ne veutvas^ 

II donne d"exe$Uent prineipeMf 
paree ^*U tait que lei progri* 
uUirieun e» dependent; 



He will and be will not. 

He lays down eicellent prin- 
cipte*9 becaose he knows that 
apoD them depends all fuftlMBr 
progress* 



But we say : il donne ei regoit^ be gives and receives ; 
il ne« d$nne ni ne regoU^ he neitbeF gfves nor receives* 

EX£XlCISI^. 

1. It is inconceivable how whimsical she Is ; from one moment to 
another, she will and she will not. 

SL Tt^ Jews are forbiddea. to work oq the sabbath ; they are 
asit* were* locked in slumber; they light no fir^i and carry no 
water. 

3. Fornearty a week she has neither eaten nor drank. 

4. The soldjer was nQt repressed by authority) hot stopped fnom 
satiety and shame. 

1. (Sba is of a. whimsical cast inconceiyabl(B) vhimtieeil cosf, hi- 
zarrerie f. 

2. (It is forbidden to) forbidden, d^fendre ; sabbathf jour do sab- 
bat ; locked, eochatn^ ; slumbpry repos ; lights allumer. 

3. For, depuis ; nearly ^ pr^s de ; a week, buit joors , has eaten'. ., 
drank, ind-1. 

4. Represted, r^primer j stopped, s'arrSter, ind-3 ; from, pas. 

RULE !¥• PronoQDs, when the regimen, are re- 
peated before all the verbs. 

EXAMPLES* 



Vid6e de ses malheurs le pounuit,. 
le tourmenle, et VaccabU ; 

It nous ennute et now obtide, sana 
ceasef 



The idea, of his mi^ortanes pur- 
sues (himj torments (bim,) 
and overwhelms bim« 

He wearies (us) and besets us on- 
ceaslflgly^ 



Rem^^rs. The pronoun, when the regimen, is not 
repeated before such compound verbs as express the 
repetitioQ.of the same action : as, Je vom h di^ et redis, 
Hit fait et refait sans cesse* This, however, is the 
case only wheQ the verbs are in the same tense* 
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e'xehcise. 

1. It is taste that selects the eipressioos* that combines^ arranges 
and varies them^ »o as to produce the greatest effect. 

2. Horace answered bis stupid critics not so mneh to Instracl 
them, as to show tb^ir ^noraaoa, and let tbem see that they did not 
even know what poetry was. 

8. Man embellishes nature itself; he cultirates, extends, and 
polishes It. 

1. So as tOf de maniere k ce qn'ellesi snbj-l. 

2. Stupfd, sot ; not to much, moins ; e# lo, poor; tkova (to tben^) 
their, etc."; ht see, faire entendre ; wiu, c'Moit qoe. 

VI. 

helation of the proitovv or the rRmD rsiisoir to a itovn 

EXPBBS8SD BEFORE. 

RULE* The pronouas of the third person, il^ iU^ 
ellCf tllts^ kj la, les, most always relate to a noun, 
whether subject or regimeo^ taken in a definite sense; 
but they most not be appliedi either to a subject and 
resimen at the same time, or to a noun taken in an 
inaefinite sense, or to a noun that has not been before 
expressed in the same sense. 

EXAMPLES. 



La rose eU la rtine de» fleurSf 
autti tst'eWe Vemblitne de la 
beauts, 

J'mme i'anenas ; 11 est exquis .* 



The rose is the queen of flowers ; 

therefore it is the emblem of 

beauty. 
I like the pine-apple ; it is deli- 

cioas. 



But we cannot say : Racine a imite Euripides en 
tout ce quHl a de plus beau dans sa Phedre, Racine has 
imitated Euripides in all that he has most beautiful in 
his Phedra ; because, as the pronoun il may relate 
either to Racine or to Eiuripides^ the sentence is equi- 
vocal : Neither can we say : Le legal puhlia une sen^ 
ience dHnterdit ; il dura trois mots: the legate publish- 
ed a sentence of interdiction ; it lasted three months : 
because il cannot, from the construction of the sen- 
tence, relate to interdit. . Again, it is not altogether 
correct to say, Nulle paix pour Vimpie ; il la cherche, 
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die /ut/; no peace for the wicked ; he seeks it, it 
flies : because, from the construction; the pronouDS,/^ 
and elk seem to be used for nulle paix ; whereas, ac- 
cording to the meaning, they supply the place of the 
substantive ^a<a7, which is the opposite state* 

EXERCISE. 

1. Poetrj' embraces all sorts of subjects; U takes in every thing 
that is most brilliant in liisfory ; t7 enters the fields of pliilosopiiy } 
it soars to the skies ; il planges into the abyss; U penetrates even to 
the dead ; it maizes tUe universe its domain ; and if tli'^ world 'be 
not sufficient, it creates new ones, which it embellishes with en- 
chanting abodes, which it peoples with a thousand various inhabit* 
ants. 

2. Egypt aimed at greatness, and wanted' to ^ strike the eye 
at a distance, but always pleasing it byjhe justness of proportion. 

3. Egypt, satisfied with its own territory, where eveiy thing w^s 
in abundance, thought not of conquests ; it extended itself in an- 
otiier manner, by sending colonies to every part of the globe, aqd 
with them, politeness and laws. 

4. 'J'he Messiah is etpected by the Hebrews ; he comes and calls 
the Gentiles, as had been announced by the prophecies ; the people 
that acknowledge him as come, incorporated with the people that 
eipected /tim, without a single moment of interruption. 

1. SubjeeiSt mati^re ; takes in, so charger de ; that is, y avoir de ; 
(in) the fields; toarSf s'6<Bncer dans ; »/unges. s'enfoncer; to,ehez 
(its domain of the universe ;) be sufficient, sufRre ; ones, monde ; 
enchanting, enchant^ ; abodes, demeure ; rdn'ous, divers. 

2. Qreainett, grand ; wanted, vouloir ; at a distance, dans Teloig- 
nemenl ; ^in) nleasing, eontenter. 

d. Was tn abundatue, abonder ; thought, songer ; in, de ; by, en ; 
to, par ; part of the globe, terra. 

4. Oentiles, Gentil (thn prophecies had announced it ;) ac- 
knowledge, reconnotire ; teithj h ; without, sans quMl y ait ; tingle. 
seul. 

II. 

POSSESSIVE P/?0M)I7JVS. 

F.XPLANATIOK 'OV SOME DIFFICULTIES ATTENDANT OS THE POSSES- 
SIVE PRONOUNS. 

FfRST DippicuLTY. The possessive pronouns son, 
sa, ses, leitr^ leurs^ relate either to persons or to things 
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personified, or simplj to things. If they relate to per- 
sons or personified things, we always use those pos- 
sessive pronouns : but if they relate to things, they 
are used as follows. 

The possessive pronouns are always employed, 

1st. When the object to which they relate is either 
named or designated by a personal pronoun in the 
same member of a phrase. 

EXAMPLES. 



li'Angleterre 6tend son eommeree 

par toute la /erre, 
Elle enwrie les floHu dam tatUtt 
' les mers, 



Eogland extends ber commerGe 

over the whole globe. 
She sends her fleets into eyery 

part of the sea. 



2dly. Before a noun, when aualified even by a 
single adjective, unless the noun form the regimen* 



EXAMPLES. 

Ses resiources immenses tont in- 1 Her tmmeDse resources are in-. 
ipuitables. \ exhaustible. 

3dly. After every preposition. 

EXAMPLES. 

C^est par sa potitionf jointe d la 
aagttit de son gouvtrntmtnt, 
qu'elh riunit dans son #etn de 
si grands avatUages, 



It is by her situation, joined to 
the wisdom of ber govern- 
ment> that she unites such 
vast advantages within her- 
self. 



4thly* Before all words which can govern the pre- 
position de* 



EXAMPLES. 



Sod parUmerU est U sancluaire de 

ta sage politique. 
Son re» n'a de powmr que peur 

/aire k 6ien, 



Her parliament is the seat of 

the wisest policy. 
Her king possesses power only 

to do good. 



On all other occasions, the article must be em- 
ployed with the pronoun en, which is placed imme-- 
diately before the verb to which the word serves as a 
sobject or reffimen. 

27* 
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EXAMPLE. 



Taut enfin contribue it tn'en 
fain aimer It tijour ; jf'en 
admire tvrtoul VtxacU po- 
tiu, en nUnu Umps que lea 
/ott m'en paroissenl txtrime- 
went iaget. 



In short, every (bing conspires 
to make me love that resi- 
dence ; I particolarly admire 
the strict oess of her j[>oUce, at 
the same time that her laws 
appear to meeitremely wise. 



EXERCISE. 

1. A aew custom was a phenomenon in Egypt ; for which reason, 
there never was a people that preserved so iongiis castoms, t't^laws, 
and oven its ceremonies. 

2. Solomon abandoned bimseif to the love of women ;~ hit uo- 
deritandrog declines, his heart weakens, and hit piety degenerates 
into idolatry. 

3. That superb temple was upon the summit of a hill ; tVrcoluDDs 
weire of Parian marble, and its gates of gold. 

4. The Laocoon is one of the finest statues in France; not only 
the whohi but all its features, even the least, are admirable. 

6. The Thames is a magnificent river 3 its channel is so wide and 
so deep below London bridge, that several thousands of vessels lie 
at their ease in it. 

6. This fine country is justly admired by foreigners; its climate is 
delightful, its soil fruitful, its laws wise, and its government just 
and moderate. 

7. The trees of that orchard have sun enough, yet its fruiit are 
but indifferent. 

The Seine has its source in Burgundy and its mouth at Havre- 
de-Grace. 

9. The pyramids of Egypt astonish, both by the enormity of the\v\ 
bulk, and the ju.«tne5s of their proportions. 

10. Egypt alone could erect monuments for posterity; its 

1. Phenomenon, prodige; for whicfi reasonf aussi; &, de; pre- 
served, sobj-3. 

2. Understandingy esprit ; dedinet, baisser ; weakens^ s'affoiblir. 

3. Summit^ bant ; At//, colline ; Parian, de Pares. 

4. In^ qo'il y ait en ; the iDhote, Pensemble ; even, Josqn'k. 
6. Channel, lit ; 6e/oti:, ao-dessous de; lie at, dfre k; in it, y. 

6. Justly^ avec raison ; soil, sol. 

7. Have tun enough, dtre bien axpos^; hut ind^ennt, agsez 
roauvais. 

Sr. Mouth, embouchure ; Ilawe, le HAvre. 

9. Both, 6galemeot et ; hulk, masse ; and, et par. 

, 10. £g3/p/ alone eould, it n*appartenott qu'k TSgypte de } 
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obelisks are to this day, at well for tbeir beauty aa for their height: 
the principal orDaments of Rome. 

11. Hiatory and geography throw mutual li^ht on each other -. 
a* perfect knowledge of them ought to enter into the plan of a good 
edocatioD. 

ere«^, 6lever; to this day, encore aujourd'bui; as weU for, autaot 
par ; hHgfii, hauteur. 

11. Throw mutual light, etc. 8'6clairer I'une par I'autre ; of them 
(their.) 

Second difpicultv. The learner is sometimes at 
a loss to know whether the possessive pronoun ouglit 
to be used or not before a noun that is the regimen. 
The following is the 

RULE. The article, not the possessive pronoun. 
must be put before a noun forming the regimen^ 
when a pronoun which is either subject or regimen 
sufficiently supplies the place of that possessive, or 
when there is np sort of ambiguity. 

EXAMPLES. 

J'aimalii\htit€, 

II faudroit lui couper la jambe, 

Ce thecal a pris le mors aox 
dentf, 



I have theheadach. 

It would be necessary to take ofi' 

his leg. 
That horse has run away. 



EXERCISE. 

1. For the whole winter he had sore eyes. 

2. 1 bad a faU yesterday, and hurt my back and head. 

3. It would be better for a man to lose his life than forfeit^ his 
honour by a criminal 2 action 1. 

4. In this bloody battle, he received a wound by a shot in his right 
arm^ and another in his left lee; : by dint of care bis arm was saved; 
but it was necessary to cutoff bis leg. 

1. For, pendant ; he had sore, avoir mat k. 

2. Had a fall, se laisser tomber -, hurt, se faire mal k. 

3. Would be belter, \a\o\r m'leni, cond 1. 

4. Ji wound by a shot, un coup de feu ; in, k ', by dint, k force ; hi$ 
arm, etc. (they saved the arm to him ;) was necessary, falloir, ind-3 -, 
to* cut off,* (to him.) 

But should either the personal pronoun or circum- 
stances not remove all ambiguity, then the possessive 
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prouoan must be joined to the notiii* We say : je vois 
que ina jambe s^enfle^ I see that my leg is 8welliog» 
For the same reason we say : il lui donna sa main d 
baiser, be gave bim bis band to kiss ; elle a donne 
Jiardiment son bras au chirurgien^ she courageously 
presented her arm to the surgeon. 

EXERCISE. 

1. In this iatenriew they made each other preieati i ihe gave him 
her portrait, and he gave her his finest diamond. 

2. A young lorgeon preparing to bleed the great Cood^, this 
prince said to hin smiling, do hot you tremble to bleed me ? I, 
my Lord, nO| certainly { It is not I, it is you who oaght to trem- 
ble. The princei charmed with the reply, immediately gave him 
his arm. 

1. Interview, entrevae; made each ofAcr, se fiiire mnlaeUe- 

ment. 

2. Preparing f se disposer ; bleed, saigner; smiling ^ d'uil air riaat j 
it is not I, (It is not to me ;) it it you, (it is to yoa ;) who ought* to, 
de ; reply, repartie. 

Remark* Ist. Although verbs which are conjuga- 
ted with two pronouns of the same person remove 
every kind of amphibology, at least in general, yet 
custom authorizes some proverbial expressions^in which 
the possessive pronoun seems to be useless : as, il se 
tientferme sur ses pieds, he stands firm upon his feet. 

2dly. Custom likewise authorizes certain pleonasms, 
which seem to form exceptions to this rule, as : je Pai 
vu de mes propres yeux,. I have seen it with my own 
eyes. 

ddly. When we speak of an habitual complaint, we 
use the possessive pronoun : as^ sa migraine Pa rtprisy 
his headach is returned. 

The possessive pronouns perform the office of the 
article, and are subject to the same rules ; they itiust 
therefore be repeated before all substantives which are 
either subject or regimen, and before adjectives which 
express different qualities : as, son pere, sa merty et ses 
freres soni de reiour ; his father, mother and brothers 
are come back ; je lui ai montre mes plus beaux et mes 
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jflus Tilains habits^ l.have ebown bim 1117 finest and mj 
ugliest dresses. Tbis rule, wbich is not always ob- 
served in English, is common, in French, to all pro- 
nominal adjectives. 

1. Whatever he may do, be alwiiys fiDds himfolf safe. 

2. Can you yet d luLt the truth of what I (ell you f Would you ask 
a atronger proof than that I gave you, it is that i heard it, yes, beard 
it with my own ears. 

3. My gout doc9 not allow me a moment's repose. 

4. li IS in vain that I exhort you to work and study , your idle* 
tiess, that cruel disease under* wbich you labour, renders useless all 
the eibortations of friendship. 

6. If 3'Ott wish to be beloved, fail not to perform tlie promiaeF 
you have just made. 

6. In (he retreat that I have chosen for myself, my study and gar- 
den are my greatest delight. 

7. He brought me into bis laboratory, and showed me his large 
and small vessels. 

1. Finds hittutlff se retrouver; ta/e, sur ses jambes. 

2. Cattf cond-1 ; doubi, douter de; askj exigcr. 

3. Jillot^, laisser. 

4. // it in vain that /, je avoir beau ; you labour^ vous (ravailler. 
6. Fail not, ne pas manquer; performf remplir; havejutt made, 

venir de faire. 

6. For myself, (to me ;) ttudy, cabinet ; are, faire ; greatest, plus 
Cher. 

7. Brought, mener ; laboratory, laboratoire ; vessels, vaistaau. 



III. 
RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Qur, when the subject may very properly relaie 
both to persons and things. 

EXAMPLES. 



L'homme qui joue perd son 

temps. 
Le livre qui platt le plus n*est 

pas tovjours le plus utile. 



The man who games loses his 

(ime. 
The book which pleases most U 

not always the most useful. 



But when it is the regimen, it can only be used of 
persons or of things personified, whether the regimen 
be direct or indirect* 
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BXAM<»L£S. 



Quoiul on tMt dilicat ei uge 
dtuu au g9iiU, on ne i^attaehe 
pat, §ant tavoir qui Von aime ; 

L*h"oinae k qui ofparHenl ee bomi 

jwrdin eat tria-rieke. 
La femme tie qai voiua forlet, 



He who 18 DVise and discriraN 
tiate in his ehoicei does not 
form an ailaobmenty whlioat 
knowing the person he loyes. 

The man to whom this fine •gar- 
den I>elevig8 Is very rich. 

The woman of wboin yott are 
speaking. 

Remark. When the regimen indirect \n expressed 
by the preposition de^ we ought to prefer dont to de 
qui. It is better to say, la femme dont vous par kzy 
however, when the verb expresses a kind of transfer or 
conveyance, de qui mast be used : as, celui de gm je 
tiens cette notcoelte, the person from whom I had diat 
intelligence. 

RULE I. Qui must not be separated from its an- 
tecedent, when that antecedent is a noun. 

EXAtfl*LB. 



Un Jeune bom me qui eat docile 
aux conaeUa qu*on lui donne, 
et qui aime d en recevoirj 
aura infailtiblement du mi- 
rite ; 



A yonng man who is obedient 
to the advice that is given 
himf and who loves to re- 
ceive thisi will infallibly have 
merit. 



Remark. In some phrases, qui may be separated 
from the substantive by several words : that is, when 
the sense obliges us to refer it to that substantive : as, 
il afallu^ avant toute chose^ vous faire lire dans Pecri- 
lure sainte Hhistoire du peuple de Dieu, qm fait lefon- 
dement de la religion* This sentence is very correct, 
because as du peuple determines the kind of history, 
and de Dieu the kind o\ people, the mind necessarily 
goes back to the substantive Ai^loire, to which it refers 
the incidental phrase. 

Qui, ho Yi^ever, may be separated from its antecedent, 
when this antecedent is a pronoun used as the regimen 
direct : as, U la trouva qui pleuroit a chaudes larmes, 
he found her crying bitterly ; je le vois qui /owe, I see 
him playing ; because in this case, the place of the 
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pronoun is before the verb, and it is the same as^ say- 
ing.: iltrauva elle ^m pleuroUjetCm je vois lui qui joue* 
Also in this kind of sentence, which are realgaHicisms: 
ceux-Ia ne sontpas lesplus malheurtux qui se plaignent 
leplus^ those are not the most unhappy who complain 
the most* 

EXERCISE. 

1. A young man uiha lovctvanity of drefs, like a womMi i$ ao- 
worthy of wisdom and glory ; glory it only due to a heart that knows 
how** to* suffer pain and trample upon pleasure. 

!^. Thyself, O my son, my dear son, thou* thyself f An/ now enjoyest 
a TOuth so cheerful and so full of pleasure, remember that this 
delightful age is but a flower which will be 1 withered 3 almost as 
soon 2 as blown. 

3. Men pass away like flowers, uihith open in* the morning, and 
at night are withered and trampled under foot. 

4. You must have a man that loves nothing but truth and you, 
thai will speak the truth in spite of you, that will force all your 
entrenchments: and this necessary character is the. very* man 
whom you have sent Into exile. 

5. We perceived him waiting for us^ quietly seated under the 
shade of a tre'e. 

1. Vanity ofdretti ^ se parer vainement ; trampU upon^ fouler anx 
pied 8. 

2. Ckurfulf vif; /u/2o/, fertile en; rtmembert se souvenir ; de- 
Hghtfuly bel ; withered^ s6cher ; blowiit ^clore. 

3. Op€nj s'^panbuir ; and,, (which ;) at night, le soir ; vnthendf 
fl6trir ; under, k j foot, art. pi. 

4. You must havty ii vous falloir ; nathing but* ne que ; mil speak ^ 
iBxll force, subj-1 ; entrenchments, retraupliement ', character, humme; 
77ian, tn6me ; sent into exile, exiier. 

5. Waiting for, (who waited,) attendre, under, k. 

RULE II. The relative qui must always have a 
reference to a notm taken in a determinate sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

TJhomme est un animal raisonnable, qui, etc. // me regut avec 
une polilesse, qui, etc. 

But we cannot say, Vhomme e«t animal raisonnahle, 
qui, etc. II me regut avec politesse, qui, etc. 

Remark* Though, in many phrases^the determinate 
nature of the nouns is not expressed, yet it is clearly^ 
understood. Thus, all these phrases are correct : 

// nVi paint de livre qui ne soit | He has- not a doeft that is not of 
ibi>,Wk€hpix, I bis own seleetiog. 
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Ya4'il ville dam le royavme 

qui toitpluMfavoriiief 
II it eonduit en boo roe qui 

n tti (UMbU de maui qoi ne 
lui laisuiU pas un insiatU de 

repos, 
Ctst unt sorie de fruit qui ne 



b tliere a city in Ibe Itingdoin 

tbfit is more favoured ? 
He behaves bimseif iilce a man 

wbo Icnuws tbe world. 
He is overwhelmed with mis' 

fortunes ihtii do not allow faiai 

a moiuent*s rest. 
It is a sort of fruit (bat does not 

ripen in Europe. 



miirit pas en Europe, 

From the translation of all the above examples, it 
is evident that livre, ville, maux, are really determi- 
nate ; the meaning being, il n?a pas uu livre qui, etc* 
y at'il une ville qui etc. 

EXERCISE. 

1. He received us with such goodness, civility, and grace, , as 
cliarroeU us, and made us forget all we bad suffered. 

2. There is no ct/y in (he world where there are more riches and a 
greater population. 

3. Is there a man can say : I shall live to-morrow ? 

4! He has no friend but would make for him every kind of 

sac ifice. 

5. He is surrounded hy entmitSy who are continually observing 
him, and w^ould be vej-y glad to detect him in a faultf. 

6. In his retreat, he lives like a philosopher, who knows mankind 
and mistrusts them. 

n. The pine-apple isa #oW of fruity that in Europe ripens only in 

hot-houses. 

8. That man is a sort ofpedanty wbo take words for ideas and facts . 
confusedly heaped up for knowledge. 

1. Such^asy un— -qui. 
a. There arc, subj. 

3. Mauj (who ;) cariy subj. 

4. Buty qui ne ; wouldmakey subj-2. 

6. L^e 0, en ; philosopher, sage ; mistrustSy se d6fier de. 

7. Pineappley ananas ; hot-houses, serre-chaude. 

8. fico;?C(ii'/>, entasser; A:n6w/c«(gc, sa voir. 

Que relates both to persons and things, in all cases* 
It is always the regimen direct in a sentence, and can- 
not subsist without an antecedent expressed, which it 
generally follows. L^homme que je vois, la peche 
€\uejemange^ We s^y generally, because, in some 
instances, it may be separated from the antecedent 
by several words : that is, when the mind necessahJy 
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goes back to that antecedent^ as in the sentence of 
Flechier : Qu^est-ce qu*une armee ? c^est ten corps anitne 
d^nne infiniHe de passions differentts qu'un hcmfM habile 
fait mouvoirpour la defense de la patrie* 

Rehark. There are instances where ^tie appears to 
he the regimen indirect, as it seems to be used instead 
of a qui or dont : as, c^est a vous que je parle ; c^est de 
tui que je parle : de lafagon que^oi dit la chose* In 
this case, que is a conjunction* 

EXER01S£« 

1. The God whom the Hebrews and Christians have always served, 
bas nothing in commoa with the deities full of imperfeetioa and 
even of vice worshipped by the rest of the world. 

2. The Epic poem is not the panegyric of a hero toho is proposed 
as a* pattern, but the recital of great and Sllustrioiu actions whieh 
are eiliibited for imitation. 

3. The good which we hope for * presents itself to us, and disap- 
pears like an empty dream, whieh vanishes when we awake*-to 
teach as, that the very things whieh we think we hold fast in our 

. hands, may slip away in an instant. 

4. Plato say^, that, in writing, we ought to hide oars^Ives, to dis- 
appear, to make the world forget us, that we may present nothing 
but the truths we wish to impress. 

1. (That the rest of the world worshipped.) 

2. h proposed f on propose ; at^ pour ; patttrn, module; itexhi^ 
, hiitdy on donner ; tmt/a/«on, exemple. 

3. Good, bien ; ditapptarsy tt'envoier ; emptyt vatn ; votiuAejr, etc., 
te r^veil fait 6vanouir ; we * holdfast, tenir le mieux ; in our hands ;^ 
slip away, nous 6chapper. 

4. I¥e, on ; to make the world forget, se faire oublier; that we may 
present huJt, pour »e produire que ) vtwk, vouloir ) impress^ per- 
suader. 

Lequel and 'dont relate both to persons and things. 
It is a general ruJe, that lequel ought never to be used 
either as a subject or object, except to avoid ambi- 
guity; for, whefiever the sense is evidept, qui or que 
must be used : that is conformable to the present 
practice. 

Lequel^ with the preposition de, is either followed or 
preceded by a noun, which it unites to the principal 
sentence. If it be followed, dont is preferable to du- 

' 28 
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^md both for persons and tbiogs* Tbas we say, la 
TamiH doat U lit, amd not de laqudle ; h prince dont 
UtfT0teHk%^ and aot duamL If lequel be preceded 
bj the nofiny we can only make use of duquel when 
apeaking of things : as, la Tamist, dans le lit de la- 
quelle ; and it is always better to use it when speak* 
ing of persons : as, le prince a la protection duquel ; de 
qui would not be so well. 

With the preposition a we can only make use of 
auquel, when speaking of things: as, les places aux- 
quelies il aspire ; but we ought to prefer a am, when 
tfpeakii^ of persons: as, les rois a qui on ioit ^beir; 
auxfuek woeld not do so well* 

It is easy to see that the relative qui, preceded by 
a preposition, never relates to things, but to persons 
only. 

EXERCISE. 

1. The grand principle on which the whole forns is, tliat all* tbe^ 
world 18 hot one repubUc, of which God is the common father, and 
ID whieh every dation forms, as it were, one great family. 

2. Homer, fphose genias is grand and sttbliine lllte nature, Is 
th^ greatest poet, and perhaps the most profound moralist of 
antiquity. 

3. The celebrated Zenobia, wh6se noble firmness S you have ad- 
mired 1, preferred dying with the title of queen, rather* than accept 
the adt^antageous 2 oBfers 1 which Anreltan made Iter. 

4. The Alps, on the summit of whitk the astonished eye disel»vora 
perpetual snow and ice, present, at sun-Mt, the moat striking aasL 
most magnificent spectacle. ^ 

5. A king, to whose care vre owe a good law, haa done more for 
his own giory than if he bad conquered the universe. 

6. The amDllious man ** sees nothing but pleasures in the posses^ 
lion of the employs to which he aspires with so much eagerness, in» 
stead of seeing the trouble that is inseparable from them. 

7. Kings, trAom religion malces it our duty to obey, are, upon earth, 
the true representation of llie providence of God. 

1. T^ims, rouler ; ererj^, ebaqae ; astlt^ere, eomrae. 

3. Preferred, aimer mieux ; than, que de. 

4. SnoWficef pi. ; san-set, soleil coucbant ; strikifig, imprvsant. 

5. Cfire, sollicftode. 

7. (To)wAom; make^ it out duty fjo, faire un devoir de ; refte 
e7tr«fieit, image. 



/^ 
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Quoi can only relate to thiogs. It is placed aft^ 
the word to which it relates, but it is alwajs preceded 
by a preposition, and is generally followed by the mih- 
ject of the phrase with which it is connected. For- 
merly it was more used than at present : we used to 
say, la chose k quoi onpense ; voild Its conditions sans 
quoi h chose nepeut sefaire. This mode of expres* 
sioa is still to be met with in some Writers ; bot /e- 
pdBlj duquel^ auqueli are HHich better; for quoi has a 
vague signification, for which reason it is n€tver used 
with aoy degree of propriety, but when it relates to a 
vague and indefinite subject, such asceornen: as, 
c^est de quoi je m^occ^pe sans cesse ; U n'y a rieo a quoi 
je sots plus dispose* 

Oi^ iTou, par Qd» relate only to things. They are 
never used but when the nouns to which they refer 
express some kind of motion or rest, at least, meta- 
phorically : as, voila U hui oik il tendj that is the end 
be aims at; c^est unie chose d'ou d^end le bonheurpub' 
tie, it- if a tibing upon which the public happiness de- 
pends : les lieux par oil il a passif the placea through 
wbich he had passed* 

BXRACISE. 

1. fVhai a young man, who begins tbe world, onght principally (o 
attend to, U not to give it a high opinion of his understanding, but to 
^D namerous friends by the qualities of the heart. 

3. A youth passed in idleness, effemlnaey, and pleasure* lays up 
for '^ us nothing bot sorrow and disgust in old age : this, howereryU 
i/phat we little think of when we are young. 

3. There is nothing £y whieh we are more affected than the loss 
of fortune, altboueh, being frail and perishable by its nature, it cannot 
contribute tooor nappiness. 

1. To whatfC^ k quoi ; begint, entrer dans ; to attend, s'attaelier ; 
opinion f id6e ; undtrttanding, esprit ; io gain, se faire ; numerotUf 
baancoup de. 

fl. /itteaesf, iimtilit^; effeminacy^ oioUesse; pleotwtf Tolnpt6$ 
jOSfM upf preparer ; o/,k', we, on, 

9. Bjf,k; we, on ; affected^ sensible \ frnl^ frdle } ^, de i emtMt, 
«ub*l ; our, (the.) 
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4. A erove in which I brave the arJoon of th« dog-sfai?, a retired 
valley whire I can meditate In peace, a high bill waence my eye 
extendi over imneBse plaias, are tb^ places where A spend Ihe km^ 
piest moqients of my life. 

4. Gro^tf boiquet ; dog-ttar, canicule ; tpendj passer. 

IV. 

ABSOLUTE PRONOUNS. 

Qui relates to persons only ; it presents to the nrund 
nothing but a vague indeterminate idea : as, qui sera 
assez hardi pour Valtaquer ? who will be bold enough 
to a.ttack him ? It is likewise used in the feminine, and 
in the plural; as, qui est cette personnc? who is that 
person ? qui sont cesfemmes ? who are those women? 

Que and quoi relate to things only; as, qoepot^- 
voit la valeur en ce combat funeste 9' 'wh^icojM vaiou? 
do in that fatal combat? a quoi pensez'vous ? what 
are you thinking of? Qu>e is sometimes used for d 
quoiy de quoi ; as, que sert la science sans la vtrtu F 
what avails learning without virtue? Qufe sert a Pa- 
vare d^ avoir des tresors? what use is it to the miser to 
possess treasures? that is, d quoi soit^ etc. de^qu/oi 
serty etc. 

Qiun sometinves relates to a whole sentence, and 
in this case it is the only expression authorized by 
custom : as, la vie passe comme un songe ; c^est cepen- 
dant a quoi on ne pense gueres. 

Reaiark. Que and quoi govern the preposition dc 
before the adjective that follows them : as, que dit-on 
de nouveau ? quoi de phis agreable ? Que governs it 
likewise before substantives. 

Qmc/ relates both to persons and things; as, yuc^ 
homme peut se promettre un bonheur constant ? quelle 
grace I quelle beaute ! mais quelle rnodestie ! 

Oil, d^ou^par oil, never relate but to things. 

£XERCISE. 

1. Who coutd ever persuade himsetf, did not daily experience 
convince us of i(^ that, out of a linmirf^d persons, there are btoety 
who sacrifice, to the enjoyment of the present} aU the Jiiest founded 
hopes of the future ? - 

1. Ota off sur ; fulurct avcnir. 
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2. IPAtf ironlcl not Iotv ▼irtm for iti owa itke, could he see H in 
aU iU iMraty ? 

3. He who does not know how* to apply himself is hiejrevUi, 
does not know what to do when arrived at maturity. 

4. He was a wise legislator, who, haTlng girea to his conntry* 
mail laws caicalated to make thees good and happy, made them 
awear not to violate any of those laws darinf his absenee ; alter 
uhiehf he went awav, exiled himself from his coontry, and died 
poor in a foreign lend. 

6. What people of antiquity ever had better laws than the £(y|^ 
tiaos ? What other nation ever undertook to erect monuments 
caTcalated to triumph over both time and barbarism ? 

6: What mor% inttrueting and enferlatning than to read celebrated 
authors In their own language ! What btauiy ! what itUeacj/^ and 
grace, which cannot be conveyed into a translatioa, are discovered 
ID them ! 

7. When Menage had published his book on the Orlghi of the 
Preach Language, Christina, oneen of Sweden, said, '' Menage is 
the most troublesome 3 man 1 in the world 9 ; he cannot let one 
word 2 go 1 without its passport : he must know wftcnes It comes, 
what It baa passed tknugh, and whither k is going.*' 

2. Its mon ioke^ elle-m^me ; coidd he^ si on pouvoir, ind-9. 

8. (To) what; to do, s'occuper; when arrived^ tie,, dans TAge 

4. Net cc > cideutatedt propre ; not la, (that they would not ;) 
utnt away, partir. 

5. CtdeuUaedto,i9M pour; 6olA, agalement ; orer, de. 

0. Lofigue^c, langue ; delieacjh finesse ; which cannot, qa'on ae 
pent 'i be conveyed, faire passer ; trantiation, traduction ; are, etc 
n'y decouvre-t-on pas. 

7. When, apr^sque; Ckrittina, Christine; freti&iefoiite, Incom- 
mode; in the, de, art.; cannot, ne sauroit; go, passer; muU 
vonlolr. 

V. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Ce Joined to the verb itre, always goyeros this verb 
in the singular, except when it is foUoired by the third 
person plural. We say, c^est mot, c^e$t t&ij c^est lui^ 
c^est nota, c^est vous ; but we must say, ce sont eux, ce 
8ont ellesj eefurent vos ancitres jta, etc. 

Ce is often used for a person or thing mentioned 
before, and, in this case, it supplies the place of t/, or 
W/e. Ci must always be used when the verb ttre if 

28* 
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followed by a substantive tal^en in .a determinate 
sense ; that is, accompanied by the article, or the ad- 
jective mtm 



EXAMPLES* 



LUtz Homhre tl Vvrgile; ce sont 
led jiltu grands pu6tes de Vanti' 
quii6 : 

La douuur^ VaffabiUti et une cer- 
certaint vrbatvitij dittinguent 
Vkommt qui vit dan»^ It grand 
monde ; ce sont 1^ les marques 
auxqutUu on U ruonneii : 

^veai-vou* lu Pinion f c'est vn 
deiplus bfiaux g6nies deVanli- 
quitd : 



Read Homer and Virgil; they 
are the best poets cf aoti- 
quity. 

6f ntleness, affability, and a cer- 
tain urbanity, distinguish the 
man that frequents polite com- 
pany ; these are marks by 
which he may be known. 

Have you read Fiato ? he is one 
of the greatest geaiusses of an- 
tiquity. 



But when the verb eirc is followed by an adjective, 
or by a substantive taksn adjectively, we make use of 
il or elle* 



EXAMPLES* 



Lisez. Dimosth^ne et Cic6ron ; iU 

sent tr^s-^ioquens : 
J'ai vu VWftUal dt Greenwich,; 

il ast magnifique et digne d'une 

grande nation : 
Compltries'Vous sur VaUrt f 

ignorez-vout qu^W ut homtne 

a ne jamais, revenir de sts pte- 

mitres idies ? 



Read Demosthenes and Cicero.; 

they are very eloquent. 
I have seen Greenwich Hospital : 

it is superb and worthy of a 

great nation. 
Would you rely upon Valere ? 

do you not know that he is a 

man who will nevejc abandoa 

his first opinions ? 



EXERCISE. 

1. It is we who have drawn that misfortune upon * osi through 
oar thoughtlessness and imprudence. 

2. It was the Egyptians that first observed the course of the 9tar\> 
regulated the year, and invented ariHimetic. 

3. Peruse attentively Plato and Cicero : they are the two Phitoto^ 
phersoi antiquity who have given us t lie most sound and luminoua 
ideas upon morality. 

1. Have drawHt s'atlirer ; though ttessness^ Ifeg^ret6. 

2. First, les premiers ; stars, aslre. 

8. Perusti lire ', sound, sain ; morality, moraU« 
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4. If you be intended for the pulpit, read over -md over again 
Bourdaloae and Massilton : they are bptb very eloquent ; but tbe 
aim of tbe former is to convince) and that or the iatier to per- 
suade. 

4. Be%fU^ndedfor,se desiiaerk^, pK4>tf) ebaire ; read over and 
over againy lire et retire sans cease ; aim, but^ 

Ce, joined to a relative pronoun, relates to things 
only. It is always masculine singular, becauseit only 
denotes a vague object, which is not suf&ciently speci- 
fied to knbw its gender and number* 

EXAMPLE. 

' Ce qui flatte est plus dangereux i What flatters is more deogerous 
qui ce qui offense, | than what offends. 

Remark. Cc, joined to the relative pronouns, qui,' 
que^ dont^ and quoi^ has, in some instances, a construc- 
tion peculiar to itself. Ce and the relative pronoun 
that follows it, form, with the verb which they pre- 
cede, the subject of another phrase, of which the 
verb is always etre* Now, etre may be followed by 
another verb, an adjective^ or a noun. 
. Yf hen' etre is followed by another verb, (he demon- 
strative ce is lobe repeated : as, ce quefaime leplusy 
c'cst d^eire seule, what 1 like most is to be alone. 

When followed by an adjective, the demonstrative 
is not repeated: as, ce dont vous venez de me parler 
est horrible, what you have been mentioning to me is 
horrid. 

When it is followed by a substantive, the demon- 
strative may cither be repeated or. not, at pleasure. 
Thus we can say, ce que je di» est^ or, c'est la verile; 
what I say is truth ; though the former is best. But 
we say, cc qui m^indigne, ce sont les injustices qvH on ne 
cesse de faire ; what provokes me, are the injuries 
which are continually committed: ce qui nvParrache 
* au sentiment qui m^accabhy c^est vous ; tvhat alleviates 
the grief that oppresses me, is you. Most of these 
rules essentially contribute to tbe elegance of lan^ 
guage. 
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1. Wkai It utoaiiliiog w not ftlwayt what to plMsipj. 

2. M%«ltlMatoerlUnk»lMiiof»tolD«ijoy W»rieliei. 

3. Wk&i plsMet Of in the wrttlngp •f the aneienti, ii^ iee t6«tt 
Umr hwe taken bmwv at m moMf end thai they have f^inied her 
with a ooble fimplUsity. 

4. WktU that good king hat done lor the happineit of bto poofile 
deferrei to be handed dewn to poiteiity. 

5. Wkai eomtitatef poetry is not the enet namber and regular 
cadence of tyllablet ; but il w the teotiment wliioh anlmatea every 
thing, the lively lictioni, bold ftcorei, and beauty and variety of the 
imagery : ii is the entbashum, fire, impetuosity, force, a somethliig 
In the words and thoughts which nature alone can imparl. 

6. Whai we Justlv admire in Shakspeare art those characters ak 
ways natural and always well ** sustained. 

7. What keeps me attached to life it yoUj my son, whose tende' 
ago has still nesNd of my care and advice. 

1. /« astofitiAMigt ^Conner ; w^<fcs»f^, plaire. 
9. fFkaif (that to which ',) muar^ avare ; to, de. 

3. At Of poor. 

4. Dttmuj ¥x% digne ; to ht handed dowHf 6tre transmia; /ato<f, 
fa plus recul^. 

6. CmuHtutet, faire ; exact, fiie ; Hvelif, vif ; tmo^ei^, imaje, pi. ; 
a eemetMng, un je ne sais quoi } voardt, parole ; tmpetrt, donner. 

6. HV, on ; jutUy^ avec justice ; naturat, dans la nature ; tuetainedf 
sotttenus. 

7. Keep»attaeh$d, attacher ; core, advice, pU 

• 

There are two ways of employing celui* In the 
first it is followed by a nouD or pronoun preceded by 
the preposition de. 

EXAVPLES. 



Cdui de tout qm, 9in. . 
Cette montre retHmlde d eeile de 
vetrefrirCf 



Whichever of you that, etc. 
That watch to like that of your 
■brother. 



In the second instance, it is followed by quiffuey or 
doni: as, 



Celoi qui ne petuB fu'A lid tend 
ditpenu let autrcM d'y peneer. 

Voire fieuvtUs est pltu akre mu 
eelit qu'on d6^oU hier. 



He who thinks of nobody but 

himself eiempts others from 

thinking of him. 
lour inteOigenee to mora autbea- 

tlc than that which Was dr* 

culated yesterday. 
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In these two cases it is applied both to persons and 
things. 

Remark. In this last instance we sometimes omit 
ce/tft, and this turn gires strength and elegance to the 
expression : as, qui veui trop sefaire cratWre* se fait 
rarement aimer ^ he who wishes to make himself too 
much feared, seldom makes himself beloved. 

Ceci and cela apply only to things. 

Remark. In the familiar style, custom authorizes us 
to say, in speaking of a child, or of country people 
amusing thenaselvesi cela est heureux ! 

EXERCISE. 

1. Whichever o/j^u shall be found to eicel the others both in 
mind and body, shall be acknowledged king of the island. 

2. There are admirable pictures : these are after the manner of 
Rubens, and those after the manner of Viin-Huisum. 

3. Why are the statues of the most celebrated modern sculptors, 
notwithstanding the perfection to which the arts have been carried, 
80 much inferior to those of the ancients ? ' 

4. He whose soul glowing, as it were, with divine fire, shall repre-» 
sent to himself the whole of naiare, and shall breathe into qbjects 
that spirit of life which animates them, those affecting traits which 
detfgbt and ravish ns, will be a man of real geuios. 

5. He that judges of others by himself, is liable to many miS" 
takes. 

6. He that is easily offendedt di^rovf>rs his weak side, and afford]? 
his eneonies an opportunity of taking advantage of it. 

7. He who loves none but himself deserves n6t to be loved by 
others. 

1. Be found to excel the others ^ on juger. vainqueur ; both in, et 
pour (repeated.) 

2. There are, voilk de ; picture, tableau ; art after , 6tre dans ,; 
manner, genre. 

3. Are, ^to be placed before ^ much inferior ;) have been carried, 
(active voice with on ;) inferior, au-U«ssoHs, 

4. Glowing with, enflamme d** ; as it were, pour ainsi dire ; /Af 
whole of, tout ; jMl breathe tiUo, r6paodre sur*; affecting^ touchant ,; 
delight^, s6duire ; real, vrai. 

6. By, d*apres ; liable, expo'-^ ; mistake, m6prise. 
6. Is offended, s'offenser; weak &ide, foible^ affordsi (gurn'ir ^; 
of taking^ advantage, prdfittr. 
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VI. 

PEOBTOUirS INDErilUTB.. 

Thoagh the pronooD an it generally followed by 
the masculine, as in the phrase, on n^tat pea toujaurs 
mattre de ses pamonsj there are oecasioas which diow 
so evidently that a female is spoken of, that on is, in 
these cases, followed by a feminine: as, an n"* est pas 
taujaurs jeune etjolit; it may likewise be followed by 
a plural : as, on se battit en disespirh f esUon des 
trmreB ? 

The pronoun is repeated before all the verbs of a 
sentence, but care must be taken that it refer to one 
and the same subject. Thus this sentence, on croit 
£tre mime et Pirn ne nous ainu /Ms, is iBCorrect ; we 
must say, on eroit Hre aimi et Pan ne Pest pas. 

Quieonque is masculine ; however, it is sometimes 
feminine, and in speaking to women we can say, yui* 
confue de vous^ etc. Though, pechapSy celte de nomf 
etc* is preferable* 

BXKAC1SB« 

1. Do roa cincanly tbink, said EniKy (q EucUlai that when woomiii 
tarn tMiaibIa and prt tty, thfijf are ipiorapt of * it ; qo> iki^ know it 
veiy well : bat if they are watchful oTer their character, tluy are mult 
fM«l ai theea adiranUgM. 

2. We are oot slave*, to receive rack treatiseDt. 

3. De you kuow what tiuy do here ? 7%ey eat, thity drinks tfuy 
dance, <Aey play, they walk ; in a word, they kill Ume in the gayeit 
manner pottlble. 

4. Whoever of you is bold enough to slander me, I will make him 
repent it. 

6. Whoetfer of you is attentive and discreett shall receive a nwani 
tbatwiH flatter her. 

1. Sineereljff de bonne foi ; Emily, Emilie ; wom^n^ femme ; fAe^, 
on ", ibiov, savoir ; vnUdiful orer , Jaloux de ; eharacterf r6piitatloa ; 
are prpud^ s'^oorgueilllr. 

9. ITe, on ; slaoet, (des) eselave ; to rueive, pour essuyer de. 

3. They, on ; in the gayeai manner^ le plus gaiment ; ftostitfyj 
(tbat they can.) 

4. /«, ind-7 ; to stonifer, pour mMira de ; it, (of it) 

5. Jt, ind-7 ; thai wiil, fan pour. 



CAoctm, though alwigr« iut^lar, may be followed 
sometimes by #on, sa^ ses^ and sometimeB by /etir, leurs, 
which, in niany instances, is very perplexing. 

There is no difficuky in those phrases where chacun 
does not belong to a plural number; we then make use 
of son, sUf sea: as, aonnez a chacun sa part^ giro to 
each his share ; que chacun sange d ses affaires, let 
every one mind his own business. 

But it is not so in phrases where chacun belongs 16 
a plural number. 

llULR. In phrases where chacun is contrasted with 
a pkiral to which it belongs, we make use of son, sa^ 
ses, when chacun is placed after that regimen ; but we 
must use Uur, leursj when chactm is placed before the 
regimen. y 

EXAMPLES. 

RemciUx cts midailUi ehaeune §n 

tapUuty 
tea hammet devnrient i^aimer, 

ehaeuH pour son pnprt ttt- 

t6riti 

But we must say : 

ttt hommes devrokrU avoir, 
chacun pour Uur propre tn- 
Uritf dt Vamour les Una pour 
lei auirea. 

Remark. In phrases where chacun is contrasted 
with a plural, there are two senses, the collective and 
the distributive. When chacun is placed after the rc'^ 
gimen, the collective sense expressed by the plural 
is finished ; and the distributive chacun must perform 
• the office peculiar to it, by considering the whole 
kind separated into individuals : but when chacun is 
placed before the regimen, the collective sense is not 
completed, and consequently it must be carried on t« 

the end. 

The pronoun which follows chacun is put in the^ 
plural : as, la reine dit elle-meme aux deputes qu^J etoif 
ttmps quSls i^tn retournasscnt chacun chez tux. 



Retoni those medais eaeh Into 

it9 proper place. 
Men ottht to love .one enotfaeri 

•aeh for his own islereat. . 



Men ought, for their own is-, 
teresty to have an affection for 
eaeh other. 
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BXftKCiSB. 

1. Go into my library, and pat the books which have been sent 
back to me, each into its place. 

2. They have all brongbt offerlngi to the temple, every one accord- 
ing to his meant and devotk>n. 

3. Thierry charged UnceUnus to carry his orders tothomothieersi 
and to make them retire each under hiM colours. 

4. Baeh of them has brought hu offering and fulfilled his relig;ioiis 
duty. 

6. Had Ronsard and Balsac, each in hu manner of wrilin^i a suf- 
ficient degree of merit to form ajter them any very great men m verse 
and in prose ? 

6. After a day so asefoily spent we went back, each to our own 
•home. * 

• 7. Minds that possess any correctness, examine things with atten- 
tion in order to give a fair judgment of them ; and tkey place eetch 2 
of* them 1 in the rank t^ ought to occupy. 

2* Ojferm^f, offrande. 

3. To carry f alter porter; mu/ineer^^ jnotin; colours^ drapeau. 

4. (They have brought each their, etc.;) fulfiUedf remplh*. 

5. Manner of wn'ltng, genre ; a tufieient degree, araez ; any, ob. 

6. i>a|/, journ6e ', went back, retoumer ; to, chez ; ottr own home, 
(prob. personal.) 

7. Possets any, avoir de ; correctness, jnstesse ; give a fair judg- 
ment, juger avec connu'issance ; place, mettre ; to occupy, avoir. 

Personne^ used as a pronoun, is always masculine ', 
of course the adjective relating to it must be of that 
gender : as, personne n^est aussi heureux qu^elle^ nobody 
is so happy as she. 

It has been said that Pun et Vauirt require the verb 
they govern to be in the plural. The most respect- 
able grammarians are of opinion that m Pun ni Pautre 
ought likewise to govern the verb in the plural ; and 
' indeed this pronoun evidentlv expresses two objects. 
However, some think that if the action expressed by 
the verb applies only to a single object^ this verb 
ought to be preserved in the singular, and that there- 
fore we ought to say : ni Pun ni Pautre n^est monpht ; 

* ni Pun ni Pautre ne sera nomme a cette ambatsade / 
but when ni Pun ni Pautre elegantly stand after the 
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verb, tiiere is no such distinction ; the verb is always 
ID the plural : as, Us ne sont morts m Vun ni Pautre. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Nobody is so severe, so virtuous in publio* as some women who 
kftve the least restraint in private. 

2. Nobody could be happier than she ; tat by the conseouence of 
that levity which you l^now she has, 6he has lost all the aavantages 
that she had received from nature and education. 

3. Racine and Fenelon will always be the delight of sensible 
liearts ; both 2 possessed 1 in the highest degree the art of ei- 
eifing in us at their pleasure the most tender and the most lively 
emotions. 

4. Balsao and Voiture enjoyed in their time great celebrity : but 
neither 2 has been read 1 since good tnste has made 1 the native 
and simple gracen 3 to be preferred 2 to the bombast of the first, and 
the affectation of fhe second. \ 

1. Soi aussi ; some, certain ; have the least restraint, 6tre le rooin^ 
retenu. 

2. Could, ind-2 ; the, an ; levity, t^g^re(6 ; know sht has, lai con- 
nottre. 

3. Always, dans tous les temps : both, Van et Taut re ; in fhe, an ; 
pUasure, gr6. 

4« Enjoyed, ind-4 ; neither, ni Tun ni Tautre ; has been read^ 
(they read them no more ;) native, du naturel ; simple, de la simpli- 
oit6) be preferred, (active voice ;} 6om6a</, bouffissure. 

Tout^ when the regimen direct, is placed after the 
verb, in simple tenses, and between the auxiliary and 
the participle, in compound tenses : as, il avoue tout ; 
il a tout avoue. But when it is the regimen indirect. 
it is always placed after the verb, either in simple or 
compound tenses : as, il rit de tout ; it apense a tout. 
Rien follows the same order of construction. 

Tout is sometimes used as an adverb, and merelv 
as an expletive : il lui dit toiU froidementy he told him 
(quite) coolly. Sometimes also, instead of quoiqne 
tris entieremeutf quelque ; in which case the following 
mles must be observed. 

RULE L Tout does not alter its number before aa. 
adjective masculine : as, les er^ansy tout aimables quUlv 
sont^ children, all amiable as they are ; Us sont toutm- 
ferditSf they are quite disconcerted. 

29 
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RULE II. TotU takes neither gender nor number 
before an adjective feminine beginning with a vowel 
or h mute : but it takes both gender and number be* 
fore an adjective feminine, beginning with a consonant. 
We say : la veriuy tout ausier£ qu^tlle parott ; ces images^ 
tout amusantes qu^elles sont : but we say, c^est tme tile 
toute vide ; ces dames toutes spirituelles qu^elles sont» 

Exception. Tout takes neither gender nor number 
before an adjective feminine beginning with a cooeo- 
nant, when it is immediately followed by an adverb* 
Thus we say, cesjleurs sojit tout aussiyVatcfte^ que eel- 
les que vaus avez ; ces dames sont, tout ainsi que, tout 
comme lous, belles, jeitnes et spirituelles* In this sense, 
tout is a mere expletive. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Children, amui6/e as they are, have, nevertheless, many fauUs 
which it U of im|K>HiiAce to correct. 

2. The philosophers of antitjulty, although very* much* enlighi- 
ened^ have given us bat wry confused ideas of the deity, and very 
vague notions abom rBe principal duties of the law of nature. 

3. I'bese flowers, inodorous as they are, are not the less esteemed. 

4. Virtue, awiere as it is, makes us enjoy real pleasures. 

5. Fables, a/Moug^ very* entertaining, yet truly 6 interest only 
when they conveiy to us iustruction, under the disguise of an inge- 
nious allegory. 

6. Although that absurd pedant is an incessant 2 scribbler 1, yet 
his head U altogether empty. 

7. Far be from us those maiims of flattery, that kings are born 
with talent?, and that their favoured souls come out of God's band 
compUlely wise and teamed. 

8. Those fountains glide quite gently through a mead enamelled 
with flowers. 

1. Have^ nevertheless, ne laisser pas d'avoir; faults, defaui ', 9/ 
in^orlancey esscntiel. 

2. Enlif!;hienedt ^claircs qu'ils Moient ; of naluret naturel. 

3. Inodorous^ inodore ; not, n*en. 

4. Enjoy, go6ier de. 

6. ErUertainin^i amusantes qu'elle^ sont ; truly, veritablement ; 
convey i offrir ; dtsguise, voile. 

6. Incesianty infatigable ; scribbler^ 6crivai1lear ; his head is, (he 
has nt>t less the bead ;) not, n'en ; aUogethtrj tout. 

7. Far be^ loin ', of de, art. ; are bom, nattre ; with taleiUs, habile ; 
faooured, pnvi!6gi6; come out, sorlir; /eame</, savant. 

8. GlidCi coaler ; gently, doucement ; through a mead, sur un 



gazon. 
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9. Tbe peacbe* acq qiiUe as good as those of tbe sooth of 
iTrance. 

9. South, midt. ' 

QtielqtiB que joined to a substantive, either single 
or accompanied by an adjective, takes the mark of 
the plural. 

EXAMPLES. * 



Qaelques rkhesaet qvte vous aytz^ 
Quelqoes bonnts auvres que vous 

fassieSf 
Qtielques peines affrtuaes que vous 

iprowoitXy 



Whatever riches you may have. 
Whatever good actions yoa may 

do. 
Huvvpver dreadful pains you may 

suffer. 



But when joined to an adjective separated froin its 
substantive^ it does not take tbe maxk of the plural. 



EXAMPLES. 



Tons Us hommeSf quelqne opposis 

qu*Us soiciU, ' 
Cti^fteiiom, quelqoe belles qu'on 

Us trouvet 



AH men, however opposite they 

may be. 
Those actions, however brilKant 

they may be found. 



We have seen that quelque que and quel que^ joined 
to a substantive, have the same meaning, although they 
ar^ not used indifferently for each other. If the pro- 
noun stands before the substantive, we make use of 
quelque que ; as, qu^lques richesses que vous aytz ; but 
if the substantive be after the que and the verb, then 
we make use of quel que in two separate words : as, 
4juelles que soient les richesses qv£ vous ayez. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Whatever talents you may possess, whatever advantages you may 
liave received from nature and education* with* whatever perfections 
you may be endowed, expect the suffrages but of a small number 
of men. 

2. Whatever great services you may have rendered mankind, rather 
look for their ingratitu()e than their acknowledgments. 

B. Hoieever usefuLf however well written tlie works which you 
bmva published, yet think not that you will immediately reap 

1. Possess, nvoir ; have reeeivedftenir', be endowed, poss^der; ex* 
pecty ne s'attendre k ; but, que. 

2. Mankind, homme, pi.; rather look for, compter plu(6t ; aci 
hiowltdgement, reconnoissance. 

3. ImmedisUliff de suite ; reap, recueiller ; by sing degrees. 
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ihit frails ol yoar bboon ; it if bat bj slow degraes tiitt ligbl infro- 
docM itself among neo. The coarse of fiaie is swift ; bat it seems 
to lag» wlien it iNinn tratb and reason along with it. 

4. W/uUever may oe the obstaeUt which ignorance, prejodice, and 
eovT oppose to the true principles of an art, yet we ought never to 
be deterred from propagating them : the san does not cease to shine, 
because its light horts the eyjss of night-birds. 

6. Whatetar be your birth, whatever your riches and dignitieSf re- 
member that you are frustrating the views of providencci if you do 
not make use of them for the good of manlEind. 

avec lentcnr ; among, chez; iwift, rapide : to lagy se trainer; along 
irith itfksM^ suite. 

. 4. ^Cf on; to be deierred, se rebuter ; propagaiingt rfepandre ; 
shine, 6clairer ; Us, the article ; hurts, blesser ; night-birds, oisean de 
nnit. 
6. ^e/iiifraftfig,frastrer. 



'CHAPTER V. 

OF THE VERJ?». 
A6RJSEHENT OF TBI TZBB WITH FTS SUBJECT. 

It has been observed that the verb which has two 
subjects, both siDgalar, is put in the plural : but to 
this rule there are the following 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Ist; Though a verb maj have two subjects in the 
singular, yet that verb is not put in the pluraf, when 
^ the two subjects are joined together by the conjunc- 
tions oUf commej aussi bien que^ autant que^ etc. 

EXAMPLES. 



La f6duetion ou la terreur Ta 
entrain^ dans It parli des re- 
belles; 

Lt roif aussi biea que son mims- 
tb't, veut It bien public ; 

Son honniteti, antsnt que son 
esprit, It fsit reeherchcr ; 

Vcnvie, com me V ambition, est 
one passion aveugle ; 



Either persuesioD or terror has 
drawn him into the party of 
the rebels. 

The king, as well as his mi- 
nistry, wishes for the public 
good^ 

His honesty, as much as hb wit, 
makes him courted. 

Envy, like ambition, is a blind 
passion. 



2dly. The verb is likewise put in the singular, not- 
withstanding plurals may precede it, either when therQ 
13 an expression which collects all the substantives 
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into one such as toutf ce^ rien^ etc. or when the con- 
junction mais is placed before the last substantive* 



EXAMPLES. 



Bient, digniUt, honneurty toat dis- 

paroitd lam9rt ; 
JeuXy conversatidns^ipectacleSfTien 

tie la distrait ; 
Perfidies, ntnrceurs, incefidies, 

massacres, ce n*est Id qu'une 

foible image, etc. 

JVon-seiUement toutes ses richesses 
et tous ses honneurs, mais toate 
sa verta s'6vanoait ; 



Riches, dignities, honoars, every 

thiag vani^s at death. 
Games, conversations, shows^ 

nothing diverts her. 
Perfidies, enormities, eonffa- 

grations, massacres, all tbiJi 

is but a feeble representation, 

etc. 
Not only all bis riches and 

b^ours, bat all bis virtue 

vanishes. 



EXERCISE. 

1. Either fear or inability prevented them from moving. 

2. The fear of death, or rather the love of life, began to revive in 
liis bosom. 

3. Alcibiades, as well cu Plato, was among the disciples of So- 
crates. ' ^ 

4.^ Lycurgus, like Solon, wa^ a wise legislator. 

5. Euripides, as muck as Sophocles, contributed to the glory of the 
Atbenians. 

6. Riches, dignities, honours, glory, pleasure, every thing loses its 
charms from the moment we possess it, because none of those things^ 
can fill the heart of man. 

7. The gentle zephyrs which preserved, in that place, notwitb- 
standing the scorching heat of the sun, a delightful coolness ; 
springs gliding with a sweet murmur through meadows inter- 
spersed with amaranths and violets ; a thousand springing flowers 
with enamelled carpets ever green ; a wood of those tufi^d trees 
that bear golden apples^ and the blossom of which renewed every 
season, yields the sweetest of all perfumes ; the warbling of birds, 
the continual prospect of a fruitful country ; in a word, no- 

1. InabilUy, impuissance ; moving, remuer. 

2. Began to revive, se r6veiller ; in, au fond de ; bosom, coeur. 

3. Among, au nombre de. 

6 We, on ; none^ rien ; th4)se things, tout cela« 

7. PreMrvecf, entretenir ; MorcAmg Aeo/, ardeur ^ interspersed with. 
semer de ; springing, naissant, ; carpetf, tapis y tufied, touffu ; golden, 
(of geld ;) renewed, (which renews) se renouveler ; (in) every season :i 
yields^ r6pandre ; prospect, spectacle ; madei r^o^re ], deadexii V9X^ 

29* 
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tbinj; of what till tlien had made him happy, could dead«i| the feel- 
iQg of his grief. 

racher k ', fttling, sentiment. 

OP THE COLLECTIVE PARTITIVE. 

The collectives general have nothing to disting^uish 
them from substantives common, with regard to the 
laws of agreement ; but the collectives partitive ap- 
parently break through those laws in some instances. 

RULE. The verb, which relates to a collective 
partitive, is put in the plural when that partitive k 
followed by the preposition de and a plural ; but it is 
put in the singular, either when the partitive is fol- 
lowed by a regimen singular, or when it expresses a 
determinate quantity, or lastly, when it presents an 
)dea indcpcndientof the plural which follows iU 

EXAMPLES. 



The greatest part of men are 
very hasty in tbeir judg- 
meats. 

Many philosophen have been 
mistaken. 



La plupart des horomes sont 

hitn prompts ^dans lew jugc- 

menSf 
Bien de phllosophes te sont from' 

phy 

But we ought to say : 

cine infinite de peuple est ac- 

courue (regimen singalar,) 
La moil 16 des sotdats a p6ri (de- 

termioate quantity,) 
Le plus grand nombre des troupes 

a p6ri (idea iodefiendent of the 
plural,) 

We see, then, that the substantives partitive, la plu- 
part y una in/mite^ une foule^ un nombre^ la plus grande 
partie^ une sorte^ etc. and words signifying quantity^ 
such as peu, beaucoupj assez^ mains, plus, trop, tant, 
combien, and que used for combien, followed by a uoiia 
joined to them by the preposition <le, have not the 
least influence on the verb, and consequently, it is 
not with them that the verb agrees, but with the noun 
which follows them. 



An immense namber of people 
flocked together. 

One haif of the soldiers has pe- 
rished. 

The greater number of (be troops 
has perished. 
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Rkmaiik. The words mfiniti and la pltpartj used 
by themselves, require the verb in the plural; as, un^ 

infinite pensenty la plvpart sant JPavism 

EZKKCISB. 

1. Many ptrtont eiparience that human life is every where a 

state in which much is to be endured and little to be enjoyed. 

2. Mttnypoett think thnt poetry is the art of uniting pleasure with 
tmth) by calling imafti nation to the help of reason. 

8. Few persons reflect that time, like money, may be lost by uo- 
seasonable avarice. 

4. So many years o( fAmiliarity were chains of iron which linked 
me to those men who besot me every hour. 

6. How many uise men* hnve thought that fo seclude one's self 
from the world, whs to pull out the teeth of devouring animalS| and 
to take away from the wicked the use of his poniard, from calumny 
its poisons, and from euvy its serj^nts * 

6. Ji company of young Phoenicians of uncommon beauty, clad in 
fine linen, whiter than snow, danced a * long while the dances of 
their own * country, then those of Egypt, and lastly those of 
Greece. 

7. A troop of nymphst crowned with flowers, whose lovely tresses 
lowed over their shoulders, and waved with the wind, swam in 
shoals behind her car. 

8. At the time of the invasion of Spain by the Moors, an innu- 
merable mullilude of people retired into the Astorias, and there pro- 
claimed Pelagius king. 

9. w9 third part of the enemy were left dead on the field of battle ', 
the rest surrendered ar discretion. 

10. The irmtunerable crowd of carriages which are to be seen in 
Eondon during the winter, astonishes foreigners. 

1. Much is, etc. (one has a great deal of pains, and little of real 
enjoyments.) 

3. Unseasonable, hors de propos. 

4. Familiarityy habitude ; linkedy lier ; besett obs^der. 

6. How many, que de ; to seclude one's self, se retirer ; pull out of, 
arrscber k ; to take away from, 6ter k. 

6. Company f troupe ; clad in, et v^tu de ; linen, lin. 

7. Lovely, beau ; tresses, cbeven ; flowed, pendre ', waved, flotter ; 
leith, au gi% de ; swam, rrager ; shoals, foule , cor, char. 

8. Moors, Maure ; retired, se retirer ; Asturias, Asturies ; Pelagius, 
F^Iage. 

9. A third part, un tiers ; enemy, pi. ', surrendered^ se readre. 
. 19. Crowd, quantity ; which are, (active voicei oe.) 
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FtACB «F VBX lUBlXOT WITH KXttARD TO TBS TXBB. 

We have seen that the subject of a verb is either a 
noun or a pronoun, and that this subject must always 
be expressed in French. It now only remains to 
know its place with respect to the verb. 

RULE. The subject, whether noun or pronoun, is 
generally placed before the verb. 

EXAMPLES. 



L'ambttioB effr^nie dc fuefqutt 
hommea a, data lout let tempt, 
^t^ la vraie cauae dtt rivolu- 
tiotit det Halt ; 

Quand nous nageont dant Va- 
bondance, il ett bUn rare que 
nous noiu occupiuos det maux 
d'auinU ; 



The UQbridled ambition of a few 
men has, in all ages, been tbe 
real cause of the revolations of 
empires. '^ 

When we roll in plenty, we sel- 
dom think of the miseries of 
others. 



EXERCISE. ^ 

1. Youth is full of presumption; it expects every thinn; from 
itself; although frail, it thinks itself all-su/IicieDr, and that it has no- 
thing to fear. 

2. Commerce is like certain springs ; if yon attempt to* divert 
their course, you dry (hem up. 

3. It is enough that falsehood is falsehood, to be unworthy of s 
man who speaks in the presence of God, and who is to sacrifice 
•very thing to truth. 

4. The amlntion and avarice of man are the sources of his un- 
happiness. 

6. They punish. In Crete, three vices which have remained ob- 
punished in all other nations : ingratitude, dissimuIation,'and avarice. 

6. Like the Numidian lion, goaded by cruel hunger, and rashiog 
upon a flock of feeble sheep, he tears, he slays, he swims in blood. 



1. Full of pretumption, pr^somptaeux ; expeeiSf se prometlre; 
ittelfall'tufficientf pouvoir tout ; that it hat, avoir. 

2. Springt, source ; attempt, vouloir ; dry up, faire tarir. 

3. It is enough, suffire ; faltehood, mensonge ; is, eubj. ; ittj en ) 
istotaerifiee, doit. 

5. Punished, ind-2 ; have remained, ^Ire ; in, chez. 
^ 6. lAke, seroblable k ; goaded by, etc. (that cruel hunger goads?) 
d^vorer ; ruthing, (which rashes upon,) entrer daos; /cor*,d6ehircr; 
tl4i^t, ^gorger* . 
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EXCBPTIONS. 

1 8t. In interrogative phrases, the question is madfr 
either with a pronoun or a noun ; if with a pronoun^ 
this is always placed after the verb : as, que dit'on ? 
irai-je a lacampagne? de qui parle-t-on ? if with a 
noun, the noun is sometimes placed before, and 
sometimes after the verb ; it stands before when the 
pronoun personal which answers to it asks the ques- 
tion : as, cette nouvelle est-elle sure ? les hommes se 
rendent'ils toujours a la raison ? it stands after, when 
a pronoun absolute or an interrogative adverb, placed 
at the beginning of the phrase, allow the suppression 
of the personal pronoun : as, que dit voire ami? a quoi 
s^occupe voire frere ? ou demeure voire cousin ? 

Remark. In interrogative sentences, when the verb 
which precedes t7, e//e, on^ ends with a vowel, the 
letter t is put between that verb and the pronoun : as, 
arrivt't-'il ? viendra-t'elle ? aime't'On les vauriens ? 
When je is after a verb which ends with e mute, we 
change that e mute into e acute : as, airne^e ? puisse* 
je ? But as custom does not always admit^e after the 
verb, we must adopt another turn, and say, in interro* 
satiqg : est-ce queje cours ? est»ce queje dors ? 

1. Uavt you forgotten all that Providence has done for you ? how 
hmat you escaped the shafts of your efiemiey .' bow have you been 
preserved from the dangers which surrounded you en all sides ? 
€9uld you be so blind as not to acknowledge- and adore the all- 
powerful hand that has miraculously saved you ? 

2. What ipill potterily say of you, if, instead of devoting to the 
happiness of mankind the great talents which vou have received 
from nature, you make use of them only to deceive and corrupt 

them ? 

3. Do not the mUforiunes which we eiperience often contribute 

Co oar prosperity ? 

1. Escaped, ^chapper k; thafit, trait; preeerted, garantir ; 
»n alt aides, de toutes parts ; eo cs assea pour; saved, con: 
server. 

2. Devoting, consacrer ; mankind, horome, pi. ; deetivt, ifftrer. 

3. Experieneef 6proaver ] turn outt touraer en, I 
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4. Why %n the W9rki •/ imiurt to perfect ? Because each worli 
M a whole, and becauae she labours apoo an eternal plan, from whicii 
sba o^vef dariatai^ Whjr» oo tba contraryi are the jfnduciions of 
man so imperfeot P U is because the human mind being uoable to 
create any Ihlngi and incapable of embracing the universe at a single 
glaace, can* producci only after having bean enriched by eiperience 
and meditation. 

4. Beemm, c*ast que > and because^ et que ; being unabUf ne pou- 
▼oir ; ineapiAk, (not being able ;^ ai, de ; glaneCf vue ; enriched j 
fteond^.' 

3dly* In the incidental sentences which erpress 
that we are quoting somebody's words : as^jfe mturs 
mnocsiily a dit Louis XVL I die innocent, said Louis 
XVI* Je h vtux 6te», dii-il; I am very willing, said 
he. 

Mly* With an imperaonal verb^ and these words, 
!</, atnsi* U eat arrive un grand malheurj a great mia* 
fortune has happened* Tel eUnt Pwshametnent du 
tdhbUqmj etc. such was the fury of the soldier that, 
•le* jiinsifinU ceittLsar^laTUe iragedicy thus eadod.that 
bloody tragedy* 

EX8RGIS&. 

1. True glory, taiet ^e, is founded in humanity: whoever prefers 
bis own glory to the feelings of bumamty> is a monster of pride, and 
not a man. 

2. There have happened for these * ten years, m many t»enU» 
exceeding all probability,<that posterity wilt find it very difficult to 
credit them. 

8. Sueh was that incorruptible Phodont who answered the depu« 
ties of Alexander, who were telling him that this powerful monarcii 
loved him as the only honest man ; well, then,* let him aHow me to 
be and to appear so. 

1. U founded, ne se trouve pas hors de ; feelings, sentiment. 

2. I%ere have happened for, il se passer depuis ; exceeding,^ hors 
de; jpro5a6t7f7y, vrai;)emblance ; will find very difficxiU, avoir Qiende 
la peine ; to credit, ajouter foi k. 

3. Loved, ch^rir ; honed man, homma de bien ; well^ bo ! to be iff, 
d'dtre tel -, appear tOy to paroltrei 
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4. T%us ende4, by tlie hmniliation of Athoniy iiuft dreM^l war 
of twenty-seven years, to * wliich ambition gave rise, wbich balrad 
made atrocioas, and which was as fatal to the Greeks, as their ancieftC 
confederation had proved advantageous to tliem. 

4. Endedf se terminer , gave rise, faire naitre ; made, rendre ; had 
provtd^ elre. ^ 

4thly. When the subjunctive is used to express a 
wish, or for quand meme and a conditional : as^ puis- 
sent tous les peuples se convaincre de ceite verite^ may 
all nations be convinced of this truth ; dusse-je y perir, 
j'^irai ; should 1 perish there, I will go, 

dthlj. When the subject is followed by several 
words which are dependent upoii it. This exception 
is strictly to be attended to, when the words which 
depend on the subject form an incidental sentence 
which, by its length, might obscure the relation of the 
verb to the subject, Perspicuity here requires that 
the subject should be so displaced. 

Sometimes, however, this displacing of the subject 
-is only the effect of taste, and happens when we wish 
to avoid an inharmonious cadence : or when, in the 
middle of a speech, an orator wishes to rouse the at- 
tention of his hearers by a bold and unexpected turn. 

EXERCJJ5E. 

1. The gods grant that yoa may never experience such misfor- 
tunes ! 

2. May you, O wise old man ! in a repose diversified^by pleasing 
occupations, enjoy the past, lay hold of the present, and charm your 
latter days with the hope of eternal felicity. 

3. What is not in the power of the gods ! were you at the lowest 
depths, the power of Jupiter could draw you from thence : were 
you in Olympus, beholding the stars under your feet, Jupiter could 
plunge you to the bottom of the abyss, or precipitate you into the 
flames of gloomy Tartarus. 

1. (jrrttnt^ faire ; experience, 6prouver de. 

2. Old man, vie ii lard ; lay hold of, saisir ; with, de. 

3. It not in the power, ne peuvent; were, aubj-2) lowetl depOu, 
fond de rablme ; power, puissance ; com W, pouvoir, cond-1 ; Olt/m- 
pusj Olympe ; stars, astre ; gloomy, notr ; Tartarus, Tsrtare. 
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4. There, throvgh meadoirs enanieiled with flowerii gliiie a tbon- 
nnd varioos rivolets, dbtribnling ereiy where their pore (limpid) 
weters. 

6.^ Alreedjr, for the honour of Freeee, there* had eome into ad- 
nloistration a man more distinguished for his understanding and 
virtues, than for his dignities. 

4. Thm^h, au milieu de; t^tlA, de; gluf<» serpenter; rtoule/, 
ruisseau ; du^nfru/tfig, (which distribute.^ 

5. Had eome, ^tre en(r6 ; adminitiratitm (of affairs,) wndtraland' 
ingf esprit. 

t 

GOVERNMENT Or TSTE VERBS. 

We have already observed, that when the regimen 
of a verb is a lioun, it is generally placed after the 
verb: but to this rule there is one exception, besides 
those which will hereafter be mentioned. 

Exception. In an interrogative sentence* the re- 
gimen is placed before the verb, when this regimen is 
joined to an absolute pronoun. 

EXAMPLES. 



il^el obiei voyeg-vous f 

A qMUt teienee vout appliqucM* 

votu f 
De quelle qffaire wm$ eceupeM- 

vouiT 



What object do yon see ? 

To what science do you apply 

yourself? 
About what business are you 

employed ? 



Remark. In French, a verb cap never have two re- 
gimens direct ; therefore, when a verb has two regi- 
mens, one of them must necessarily be preceded by a 
preposition. 

EXAJ^FLfiS* 

DonneM ee Uvre it voire frhre^ Giye that booh to your brother. 

Onaaecuid Cieiron d'tmprudenee Cicero has been accused of Im- 
et defoiblesse, prudence and weakness. 

According to the natural order of the ideas, it should 
seem that the regimen direct ought to be placed be- 
fore the indirect : however, as the perspicuity of the 
sentence does not allow it in all cases, the fojlowinsr 
rule must be observed. 
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RULE. When a verb has two regimens, the shorter 
is generally placed first; butif tbey be of equal length, 
the regimen direct must be placed before the indirect. 



EXAMPLES. 



Les hypaeritei 8^6tudient A parer 
le vice dea dehors de la veriUf 

Le$ hypoeritet s^itudient h parer 
des dehors de la verta les vices 
les pltu honteux et les plus di- 
eri6s, 

L*ambiiion sacrifie 1e present it 
forensr, mats la volupU saerifii 
I'avenir aupr6sent, 



Hypocrites make it their ttudy 
to decit vice with the exterior 
of virtue. 

Hypocrites make it their stody 
to deck with the exterior of 
virtue the most shameful and 
most odious vices. 

Ambition sacrifices the present 
to the future, but pleasure 
sacrifices the future to the 
present. 



EXERCISE. 

1. IMustrioos examples teach 09,^that God has hurled from their 
thrones princes who contemned his laws: he reduced fo the coniition 
of beasts the haughty J^Tebuchadneszar, who wanted to usurp divine 
honours. 

2. Wretched is* the man who feeds His mind with chimeras. 

3. Our interest should prompt us to prefer virtue to of ee, wisdom to 
pleasure^ and modesty to vanity, 

1. Teoc^t apprendre ; hurled, pr^cipiter; haughty, au^rhe ; JVe- 
bvchadnezzar, ^abuchodonosor ; wanted, vouloir. 

2. Feeds, repattre. 

3. Should, devoir, ind-1 ; prompt, porter ; pleasure, volupt6. 

RULE. A noun may be governed at once by two 
verbs, provided those verbs do not require different 
regimens. 

EXAMPLE. 



On doU aimer et respecter Tes 

. rois, 

Ce general attaqua etprit la ville, 



We ought to love aod respect 



kings. 



That general attacked and took 
the city. 



But We Inust not say, cet officier attaqua et se rendit 
maitre de lavilUj that officer attacked and made him- 
self master of the city. A different turn should be 
givei^ to the sentence, by placing the noun after the 
first verb, and en before the second : as, cet officier at* 

- 30 
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taqua ]a ville tt 5^en rmdit mmtre^ that officer attacked 
the city and made himself master of it. 

EXERCISE. 

1. Laiary Is like a torrent, which earriet away and overiunu every 
thing it meets. 

2. Nothing can* resist the operation of time : it, at length, under^ 
minesi allerSf or desfroys every thing. 

3. Among the Spartans, puhlic education bad two objects : the 
first, to harden tlieir bodies by fatigue ; the second, to excUe and 
notuith in their minds the love of their country, and an enthusiasm 
Cor what is great. 

1. Carrie* avoay^ entrainer; ovtrtunit^ renverser; tttry Ifiingj 
toot ce que. 

2. Operation, action ; at length, k la tongue ; underminesy miner. 

3. Among the SpartanSf k Sparte ; to, de; harden, endurcir; by,k} 
their must be rendered by the article ; for, de. 

OF THE USB PROPER OR ACClDErrT4L OF MOODS AND TSUSES. 

INDICATIVE. 

The present is used to express an existing state : a&« 
jesuisici^ I am here; an invariable state: as, Dieu 
est de toute etemite, God is from all eternity ; a futare 
near at hand : as, c^est demainfetej to-morrow is a holi- 
day ; or even a preterit, when we mean to give a sort 
of picture of what would have been a mere relation. 
Thus, we find in Racine : j^ai vu votre malheureux fils 
traintpar ses chevaux^ I have seeQ your unhappy son 
dragged along by his horses ; but suddenly passing 
from the preterit to the present, he adds : il veut lee 
rappeler^ et sa voix les effraxe ; he calls out to stop them, 
but his voice frightens them. 

In English, the verb to be is freqtiently usc^ with 
the participle present : as, I am readings Iwas trans^ 
luting, I shall be writing ^ a construction not adopted 
in French, and whenever found, it is to be translated 
in French simply by the verb put in the tense express-^ 
ed by the verb to be. Thus, am being in the present 
tense of the verbio 6e, I am reading must be express* 
ed by je lis, the present tense of the verb lire to read ; 
and ^hall be being the futare tense of the verb to he, 1 
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shall be writing must be rendered fecrirai, being the 
future tense of the verb ecrire^ to write. 

EXERCISE. 

1. lie is in Ills chamber, where hn is anbending his mimJ from the 
fatigue of business, by some instructive and agreeable roadln«r. 

2. Truth, eternal by its nature, is immutable as God himself. 

3. I never let a day pass without devoting an hour or two to read- 
ing tiie ancients. 

4. It is this week that the new piece comes out. 

6. The armies were in sight, nothing wfis heard on all sides but 
dreadful cries: the engagement began. Immfdlntcly a cloud of 
arrows darkens the air and covers the combatants ; nothing is heard 
l)ut the doleful cries of tiie dying, ur the clattering of the arms of 
those yrho fall in the conflict ; the earth groans beneath a heap of 
dead bodies, and rivers of blood stream every wtiere ; there isuothing 
in this confused mass of men enraged agaiD&t one anotheri but 
slaughter, desftair, revenge, and brutal rage. 

1. /# U7i&e7t</tng:, detasser ; readings lecture. 

2. By, de ; immuiabUf immuable. 

3. Let,* deeotingi consacrer. 

4. Cofints out, on donner. 

5. Sight, pr6sence ; nothing teas, etc., on ne que, ind-2 ; the en- 
gagement began, on en venir aux mains, ind-3; clo^id, nu4e ; arrows, 
trait ; darkens, obscurcir : nothing is, etc. on ne plus que ; doleful, 
plaintif; clattering, bruit; conflict, m6l4e ; groans, g6mir; beneeUh, 
sous; heap, monceau ; rivers, ruisseau } streatnf couler; there is 
7iothing in, etc. ce ne^tre dans; mass, amas ; eitragee/, acharn6 ; 
hut, que ; slaughter, massacre ; rage, fureur. 

The imperfect is used to denote the repetition of an 
action at a time which is past : as, quandfetois a Pa- 
ris, fallois souvent aux Champs Ely sees y when I was 
at Paris, I often went to the Champs Elysees : 2dly. 
For a past which has some duration, especially in 
narrations : as, Rome etoit d^abord gouvernee par des 
7'ois, Rome was at first governed by kings. 

EXERCISE. 

1. When ItoasAi Paris, I went every morning to take a walk in 
the Champs Elysies, or the Bois de Boulogne ; afterwards I came 
home, where I employed myself till dinner, either in reading or 
writing ; and in the evening, I generally went for amusement to the 
French Theatre or the Opera. 

1. Take a walk, se promener ; in, k ; camt home, rentrer chez soi ; 
tPas busy, s'occuper; reading,' (by the verb;) /or amwement, me 
d^lasser; French TAeafre/ Com6die Franqoiss. 
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2. When /waj in the primt of life, like tiie li^t batteriyy I 
fluitered from object to object, withoat being able to settle to nny 
thing; eager for pleasore, I seized every thing that bad its appear- 
ance : alas ! how far was I then from foreseeing that I shoaid deplore 
with so much bitleroess the loss of this preciuus time. 

3. For a short time after Abraham, the knowledge of the true 
God still appeared in Palestine and Egypt. Melchisedec, kins of 
Salem, was the priest of the Most High 2 God 1. Abimelech, king 
of Giirar* and his successor of the same nB.mBf fuared God^ swore by 
his name, and reverenced bis power. Bat in Moses's time, the na- 
tions adored even beasts and reptiles. Every thing was God but 
God himself. 

2. Prime of /t/e, flenr de T^oe ; huilerfly, papillon ; fluttered, vo- 
ter; being able, ponvolr ; setile, me filer ; eager for, a vide de ; had 
its appearamx^ ro'en preseuioit I'image ; Aow, qae ; taUk so tMuh 
biilenuss, (so bitterly.) 

3w Swore^ jurer; reveretued, admirer } the natioiUf on; eeen, 
jusqu'k ; but, excepl6. 

In French, the preterit definite and i}Mt preterit indefi^ 
nite are not used indifferently. 

We make use of the preterit defiRite, when speak- 
ing of a time which is entirely past, and of which notb* 
ing remains : as, jefis un voyage a JBath le mois dernier^ 
I took a journey to Bath last month ; fecrivis hitr a 
Rome, I wrote yesterday to Rome. To authorize the 
use of this tense, there must be the interval of at least 
one day. It is most used in the historic style. 



EXERCISE. 

1. Araeoophis ameeiped the design of making his son a conqueror. 
He set about it, after the manner of the Egyptians, that is, with 

treat ideas. All the children who were born on** (he same day as 
esoslris, t^ers brought to court bv order of the king ; he had them 
educated as bis own children, and wilh the same care as Sesostris. 
When he wai grown up, he made him serve his apprenticeship in a 
war against the Arabs : this young prince teamed there to bear han- 
ger and thirst, and subdued that nation, till then invincible. He 
afterwards attacked Lybia, and eonqiured it. After these successes, 
he formed the project of subduing the whole world. In consequence 
of this,* he entered Ethiopia, which he made tributary. He continued 

1. Making, faire de ; set about it, s'y prendre ; after, k ; ideas, 
^s^e; brought, amener ; hadf educated^ faire Clever; grown vp^ 
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his victories in Asia. Jeravalpni was ih« first to feel the force of fats 
arms ; the rash Rehoboatu ewild oot resist hina, asd Sesoslris carried 
away the riches of Solomon. He penilraitd into the Indies, farther 
than Hercules and Bacchus, and fariher timn Alexander did afterward. 
The Scythians obeyed him as far as the Tanais; Ai*menia and Cap- 
padocia were subj«!ct to him. In a word, he exlendtdhS% empire 
from the Ganges to the Danube. 

grand ; made teirs, faire faire ; apprenticeshipt apprentissage ; in, 
par; en/ere<2, entrer dans j tnoc/e, rendre ; at/ar a«, jusqu'^ ; Cappa" 
docia, Cappudoce. 

The preterit indefinite is used either for a past in- 
determinate, or for a past of which sonnething still re- 
mains : as, fai voyage en Italie^ I have travelled in 
Italy ; fai dejeune ce matin a Londres et dine a Rich- 
mondy I breakfasted this morning in London and dined 
at Richmond. 

The preterit indeiimte is sometimes used instead of 
a future just approaching: as^ avez-vous hientotfini? 
have jou soon done ? oui^ faijini dans le moment ; yes^ 
I shall have done in a momenti, 

EXERCISE. 

1. Inflamed with the desire of knowing mankind, \ have tra> 
veiled, not only to the most polished nations, bat even to the 
most barbarous. 1 have observed them in the different degrees 
of civilization, from the state of simple natare to the most perfect 
9tate of society, and wherever I went, the result was the same : 
that is to say, I have every where seen beings occupied in drying 
up the different sources of happiness that nature had placed within 
their reach. 

2. I have travelled this year in Italy, where I had an* oppor- 
tunity of seeing several master-pieces of antiquity, and 'where I 
mode a valuable collection of scarce medals. I tbere admired the 
perfection to which they have brought architecture, painting, and 
mosic : but what pleated m9 most Ihere, was the beaaty of the climate 
tf ^aples. 

1. WUhtde; itMmibRcii hommt, pK ; fa, ohes^ poliihed nuHonty 
peuple polled ; iavage nationtf nation sauvage ; fromf depaii ; tOy 
jns(]u'k ; wherever I went, dans tons les pays ; the rendi was the same, 
CI had the same result ;) tn drying ttp^ i tatir y wUhin their reocA, k 
feor port^e. 

3. Opportunity^ occasion; master-pieces, ahef-d'DeBvre ; scarce^ 
rare;- pkattdme mottf Ciilrt le plus de platsir ; was, lnd-1. 

30* 
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The two preterits anterior differ in the same man* 
ner as the two preceding preterits, bat they are always 
accompanied by a conjunction or an adverb of time r 
as, ie suis 9orti des que yaieu dine, I went out as soon 
as 1 hfd dined ; y eus Jini hier a midi, I had done yes* 
terday at noon. 

The pluperfect denotes that a thing was done before 
another, which was itself done at a time which is past i 
as, favois soupe quand il entra, I had supped when he 
came in. 

EXERCISE. 

1. As soon as I had eiamined this phenomenon, I tried to find 
out its causes. 

2. As soon as we had crossed the river, we found ourselves in a; 
wood where there was not u single path-way traced. 

3- As soon as the great Sososlris had saiisfieu his ambition, by 
the conquest of so many empires, be returned inio Egypt, where 
he devoted the whole of the day to administering strict justice to 
his people, and in the evening l^e recreated himselt by holding con- 
ferences with the learned, or by conversing with the most upright 
people of his kingdom. 

4. I had only received, like most of the grandees, an education ia 
which I had imbibed nothing hut sentiments of pride and insen- 
sibility ; that is, they had done every thing in their power to stifle 
IB me the happy and benevolent dispositions which I hud received 
from nature. 

1. ^s soon as, d^s que ; tried to find out^ en rechercher. 

2. Crossed^ {ravtrser ; found ourselves^ se trouver engage > path- 
t»oyt sentier de. 

3. The whole of the day, jour entier ; administeriug', rendre, inf-1 ; 
striclf exact ; reertaled, d6lasser ; by holdihg conferences, k s'entre- 
tenir; upright, honn^te; people, gens. 

4. Grandee, grand ; iminbed, puiser ; they, en ; in their power, ce 
qu'6n pouvoir ', stifle, 6touffer ; benetolentj bientaisant. 

As foreigners find the use of these different prete- 
rits attended with great difficulty, we shall give the 
following analysis, in order more Clearly to explain 
the manner in which we use them* 

We read in Marmontel : 

C4licoyr, d Vdge de qumae mu, 
Bvoit h\^ dafis le monde ce qu'on 
apptlle un petit prodige ; 



Celioour at the age of fifteen, 
had been in the world what is 
called a little prodigy. 
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The author employs the pluperfect, because he 
sp«aks of a period of time auterior to all those which 
he is going to mention. 

Ji (ahoki de$ vert Us plw giv- He composed the most agreeable 

Ions du monde; il n*y avoit love-sonnets imaginable : there 

pat dans le voisinage une jolit was not a pretty woman in the 

femme quHl n'e<At eiUbrie ; neighbourhood that he had not 

,c'6tpit dommage de laisser lanl celebrated ; it was pit)r to let 

de taltns enfouis dans unepe- »o many talents be ouried in a 

tUe ville ; Paris devoit tn e^rt little town ; Paris u^asthe tbea- 

le ih6dtre. tre on which they ought to be 

exhibited. 

Here the author makes use of the imperfect, because 
he speaks of the habitual employ of Celicour. 

Et Ton fit si bierti que son phre 
St resolut de Vy envoyer ; 



And they contrived mHtters so, 
that his father c/e(erfR«necI to 
send him there. 



Ce phre kXo\X un honnSte homme, 
qui aimoil V esprit satis en 
avoir, ei qui admiroit, sans 
savoir pourqu^iy tout ce qui 
▼enoit de la capitate. If avoit 
mime des relations lUl6raires, 
et du fiombre de ses correspon- 
dans 6toit un connoisseur nom^ 
mi M, de Fintac. 



•Now the author passes to the preterit definite, be- 
cause he is no longer speaking of what Celicour used 
to do^ but of what he did at a time past, and of which 
nothing remains. 

This father was a good sort of 
man, who was fond of wit, 
without having any, and ad- 
miredj without knowing why, 
every thing that came from (he 
metropolis. Nny, he even Aa<< 
some literary connexions, and 
among his correspondents was 
a connoisseur of the name of 
Fiutac. 

Here, again, the author resumes the form of the im- 
perfect, because he is now speaking of the habitual 
state of Celicour's father, in his little town, and be- 
cause in this passage he merely relates what that fa- 
ther was doing at a time past, which has no kind of 
relation to the present. 

Ce fut prineipalemerU d lui que I It was pnrticalarly to him that 
Cdlicourfut recommandtf | Celicour was recommended. 

The form of the preterit definite is now resumed, 
because this is an action passed, at a time of which 
nothing is left, etc. 
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£XKBC18E. 

1. Gody who had enattd hh angels in holiness, trovM have Iheir 
b«pptne»8 defiend upon themselves : they might ensure their felieity, 
by living themselves willingly to their Creator ; bat they deiighted 
in themselves, and not lo God : immediately those spirits of light 
became spirits of darkness. 

2. Tb<ire is a leMer which Philocles has written to a friend of bis, 
about his project of making himself kinj> of Carpatfans. 1 pertued 
that letter, and it uemtd to me to be the hand of Pnilocles. They 
had perfectly imitaied his writing. This letter threw me into a 
strange surprise. I read it a^rain and again, and could not persuade 
myself that it wom -vritten* by Pliilorles, when I recalled to my mind 
the affecting marks ^hicb be had given me of his dbinterestedoeas 
and integrity. 

3. Those who had thown the greatest zeal for the state and my 
person did vat think themselves obliged to undeceive me, after so 
terrible an example. I myself was afraid lest truth should break 
through the cloud, tind reach me in spite of all my flatterers. I felt 
within myself that it would havp raised in me bitter remorse. My 
effeminacy, and the dominion which a treacherous minister had 
gained over me, threw me into a kind of despair of ever recovering 
my* liberty. 

1. Have their happiness to depend^ ((hat their happiness,) depen- 
dre, 8ubj*2 ; might, pouvoir -, delighted in, ee plaire en ', of light, lu- 
mineun ; darkneu, tin^bres. 

2. There is, voilk ; aboui, sur ; Carpalhus^ Carpathie ; to be, de ; 
they, on ', again and again i sans cesse ', by, de ; when i recalled to, 
repasser dans, inf-3; integrity, bonne foi. 

3. Think not themselves obliged to, se eroirie di^pens^ de; was 
afraid lest, oralndre que ; break through, percer, 8ubj-2 ; reath,^ par- 
venir jusqu'k ', in spite of, malgr6 ; raised in, causer k ', ejfeminacy, 
mollesse ', dominion^ ascendant ; treacherous, perfide ; gamed, preit* 
dre ; threw, plonger ; recovering, rentrer en. 

The difference between the two future tenses is, 
that the period of time expressed by the future abso- 
lute may or. may not be determined: ^s^jHraidlct 
campagne^ or, firai demain a la campagney while, id 
the future anterior, the time is necessarily determin- 
ed : as, fauraijini quand vous arriverez. 

BXERCISE. 

1. Remember that youth is but a flower, which will wither up 
timott as soon as open. Thou wilt su thyself gnduBUf ohaagaov 

I. Will wither, (will be almost n soon withered) archer \ 
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Smiling graces, sweet pieasarefl, ■trengtb, health, and joy> wt//«afttV» 
like a pleasing dream ; Dotbiog but the sad remembrance will be 
left thee. 

2. 1 ihall next year <a^e a journey into Greeee, and I am preparing 
myself for it by reading that of the young Anarcharsb. 

3. When you have read the celebrated discourse of Bossuet oa 
Universal History, and studied in it the causes uf the grandeur an^ 
the fall of states, you will be less astonished at the revelations, more 
or less sadden, that modern empires have experienced, which ap- 
peared to you in the most flourishing state. 

open, ^clore ; gradually ^ insensiblement ; lively^ riant ; nothing will 
be lefty il n'en rester. 

2. Take^ faire ; for i7, y ; reading, lecture de. 

3. Have read, ind-3; and, que vous> ind-8 ; in U, y ; fall, chate ;- 
sudden f subite ; (that have esperieneed the modern empires, which, 
etc. ;) appeared, ind-2» 

CONDITIONAL. 

We make use of the conditional : 

1st. To express a wish : as, quejt serois^ or Paurois 
ete, content de reussirdans cette affaire^ how glad I should 
he, or should have been, to succeed in that affair* 

2dly. With si^ if, whether, expressing a doubt: as, 
DemandeZ'lui s^il seroit venu avec nous^ suppose quHt 
n^ eat pas eu affaire ; ask him whether he would have 
come with us, had he not been busy. 

Sdly. Before or after the imperfect, or pluperfect 
of the indicative, preceded by si : as, nous nous epar- 
gnerions bien des peinesj si nous savions moderer nos de- 
sirs ; we should spare ourselves much pain, did we 
know how to moderate our desires* Vous auriez eli 
plus heureux^ si vous aviez suivi mes conseils ; you would 
have been more happy, if you had followed my advice. 

4thly. With quand, used instead of si, quoique^ or 
quand mime, the verb preceded by quand is generally 
in one of the conditionals : as, quand Pavare possede- 
roit tout Por du monde, il ne seroit pas encore content ; 
were the miser to possess all the gold in the world, 
still he would not be satisfied. 
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5thlj. Lastly, for various tenses of the indicative : 
as, croirieZ'Vous voire fits ingrai F could yoa think 
your 86n UDf^rateful ? which means, croyez-vou^, etc 
PaurieZ'Vous soupconn^ d^un ttl vice ? could you have 
suspected him of such a vice ? which means Pavtz- 
vouSf etc. quelle raison pourrait m^empicher dialler vous 
voir, what cause could prevent me from coming to sec 
you ? which means quelle cause pourra^ etc. 

EXERCISE. 

1. If it were even possible for men al^-ays to act conformably to 
ecjuity, as it it the multitude that must judge their conduct, (he 
wicked would always blame and contradict them from maligQity, 
and the good sometimes from mistake. 

2. What false steps I should have made but for you, jeit my en- 
trance ioto the world ! ' ■ ^ 

3. But for your counsels, I should have failed in this under- 
taking. 

4. How .satisfied I should have been, if you had sooner informed 
me of your happiness ! 

6. If we gave to infancy none but just and clear notions, 
there would it a much less considerable number of false ,wtts in the 
world. ' 

6. Had Alexander conquered the whole world, his ambition 
would not have been satisfied -, he would still have found himself con- 
fined in it. 

7. Could you believe him vain enough to aspire to that high degree 
of honour ' / 

B. Could you ever have thought him capable of deserting the good 
cause, to go and side with the rebels ? 

9. Would you renounce being useful to the present generation , be- 
cause envy fastei)s on you ? 

1. If even, quand meme ; were, cond-1 ; for we»j, (that men j) 
(oact,suhy2\ juefec, jugerde; would blame, ind-T ; contradict, croi- 
ser, ind-7. 

2. Whaty que de ; tUp», d-marche ; but for, sans. 
3* But for J sans j failed, 6chouer. 

4. HoWt que. 

5. We, on ; a much less considerable number, bien moins. 

6. (When Alexander would have conquered ;) confined, trop k 
'6tro it. 

8. Deserting, abandonner: to go and side with, pour se ranger sous 
les drapeatix de. « 

9. Renounce, renonccrk; fastens, s'attacher; o?iyou, k vos pas, 



^~1 
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REUABX OSr THE VSK OF TBS CONDITIONAL AND FUTURE. 

Foreigners are very apt to use the future or the 
conditional after W, when meaning suppose que* Tbejr 
sayfiarai demain a la campagney s'il fera 6eau; I shall 
go into the country to-morrow, if the weather be fine., 
Vous auriez vu le rot si vous seriez venu, you ^ would 
have seen the king if you had come. The impro- 
priety of this construction will be obviated by attend- 
ing to the following 

RULE. When a verb is preceded by si, meaning 
suppose que, the present is used instead of the future 
absolute ; the preterit indefinite, instead of the future 
anterior; the imperfect instead of the conditional 
present, and the pluperfect instead of the conditional 
past. 

EXAMPLES. 



iHrai demain & la campagne, s'il 

fait beau ; 
tl aura eu Vavantage, s*il a suiti 

voa conseilt ; 
Jt serois eonlenty si je vous royois 

appliqu6 ; 
JTaurois 6t6 eontenl, si je vous 

avob vu applitjxii ; 



I shall go to-morrow into th^. 

country, if it be fine weatlier. 
He will have had the advantHge, 

if he has followed your adTice. 
1 should be pie ased^ if 1 saw you 

apply to study. 
I should have been pleased, if f 

had seen you attentive to yoor 

studies. 



RfiMARK. This rule does not hold good, either 
when si is placed between two verbs, the first of which 
implies doubt, uncertainty; as, je ne sais sHl viendra, 
or with the second conditional past : as, vous rrPeussiez 
trouve $i vous fussiez venu ce matin* 



EXERCISE. 



1. A young man who is just entering the career of letters, uilt 
(§neiHaie the. good will of the public, if he consider bis first successes 
only as an encouragement to do better. 

1. Is Just entering t d6baterdans; career, carri^; vill cnicilliCtCr 
s'attirer -, good toiU^ bienTeiUsBce ; consUltrf regartfer. 
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2. That abfard criticism wiU hmt amvued ooly fools or malicious 
people *, if attention tuu been paid (o tlie spirit that penradas the 
whole, and the iiianntfr in which it is written. 
' 3. Life vavM pattern oiaoy atora sweets aad eharou, t/meiiy in- 
stead of tearing one another to pieces^ farmed bat one society of 
brethren. 

4. The Athenians would have feund in the yoong Alcibiades tbe 
only man capable of ensuring their superiority in Greece, ktii mat 
that vain thoughtless people /oreecf him by an unjust, or at least im- 
prudent, sentence, to banish himself from his country. 

6. I know not ttheUier reason mil soon triumph over prejudiee 
and ignorance, twt I am certain it will be the casoi sooner or later. 

6. Rome had never attained that high' degree of splendour and 
glory which astonishes us,.had it not extended its conquests aa much 
by its policy as by its arms. 

2. FooUy sot ; malieiout, ro^chant ; paidy laire ; pervadet the whole, 
r^gner d*un bout k Tantre ; tn eahich, dont. 

3. Poswaf, avoir ; tearing one another to pieeet, s'entred^chirer. 

4. Superiority f preponderance ; thoughtlesi, l^ger. 

5. Knoio, savoir ; it mil be to, cela etre. 
0. Attained, parvenir k ; policjff politique. 

« 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

We have said that there are conjunctions which 
govern the indicative, and others which govern the 
subjunctive. We call principal proposition the phrase 
which is followed by the conjunction, and incidental, 
or subordinate proposition^ that which is placed after 
the conjunction. In this sentence, je crois que vous 
mmez djour^je crois is the principal proposition, and 
vous aimez djouer is the subordinate proposition : que 
is the conjunction that unites the two phrases. 

GENERAL RULE. The verb of the subordinate 
proposition must be put in the indicative, when the 
verb of the principal proposition expresses affirmation, 
in a direct, positive, and independent manner ; but it 
is put in the subjunctive, when that of the principal 
proposition expresses doubt, wish or uncertainty. 

We snjfje sais qiiHl est surpris, I know he is aar- 
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« 

prised ; je crois qu^U viendra, I believe he will come* 
cut we ought to say, je doute quHil soil surpris, I doubt 
his being surprised ; je dot^te quHl vienne, I doubt his 
comiDg ; je souhaite quHl reussisse^ I wish he may suc- 
ceed; je4retnble quUl ne succombey I tremble lest he 
should fail. 

EXERCISE. 

1. The glory which has been ascribed to the Egyptians of being 
the most grateful of all men, ihowt that ikey %bere likewise the most 
sociable. 

2. In Egypt, when it teat proved that the coridact of a dead man^ 
had been bad, they condemned his memcry, and he was denied 
borial. 

3. / am ture that, b^ moderation, mildness, and politeness, 'yoa 
will dimrm even envy itself. 

4. The new philosophers toy that colour t« a sensation of the 
sool. 

5. T believe you are as honest and disinterested as you seem to be. 

6. I doubt whether the Romans would ever have triumphed over 
the Gauls, if the different chiefs of this warlil^^ieople had not beea 
disunited. « 

7. I could wish that the love which we ougnt to have for one 
another were the principle of all our actions, as it is the basis of alt 
virtues. 

8. Fear lest it should be said that you feed upon chimeras, and that 
you take the shadow for the reality. 

9. The new philosophers will have colour to be aisensation of the 
soul. 

10. I wiU have you to be as honest and disinterested as you seem 
to be. 

1. Whieh has, etc. quon; ascribed, dooner; grateful, recen- 
aoissant. 

2. Was denied, priver de : burial, sepulture. 

3. By, avee ; politeness, honn£tet6. 

4. iSensaltbn, sentiment. 
6* Seem to be, le paroltre. 
d. WhetheTfque^ 

8. Jt, on ne ; feed upout se repattre ife. 

9. WUl havcy vottloir ; eoloiir to be, (that colour be.) 

Do, didj will, would, should, can, could, ma\^, ana 
might, are sometimes, with respect to the French Ian-* 
guage, simply signs of teoses ; at others they af e real 
verbs. 

31 
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There can be no difficulty about do and did ; (hejr 
are mere expletives, denoting interrc^tion, negatioDy 
or nierelj emphasis, when tbej are joined to a verb, 
Ida /ore.j'aime; I did love, fsatnoisy orpaimai ; do I 
lave, aime-je ; did I love^ aimois-je, or aimai-Je ; / do 
not love^je n'aime pas; I did not love,je n^aimois pa?, 
or je n^aimai pas. In all these cases they are not ex- 
pressed in French* Bot when they are followed by 
a noan or pronoun, then they are real verbs, and 
mean fairt* Do me that favour, faites-moi ce plaisir ; 
he did it, il le fit ; or, in short, by any thing else ex- 
cept the verb with which they are necessarily con- 
nected : as, he did more than could have been expected, 
il fit plus qu'on n'eut pu esperer. 

Should is only a sign of the conditional, when it 
expresses a thing which may happen upon some con^ 
dition : / should like a country life, if my affairs would 
permit me to indulge my inclination : j'aimerois la vie 
cbampetre, si mes affaires me permettoient d^ suivre 
toon gout* But, when it implies duty or obligation, 
it is a verb, and must be expressed by the verb devoir • 
as, we should never swerve from the path of virtue, nous 
ne dcvrions jamais nous ecarter du sentier de la 
vertu. 

Can, could, may, and might, are not so difficult as 
they appear at first sight ; because, in almost eveiy 
instance, there is no impropriety in rendering tbeoEi 
by the verb pouvoir. In general, the first two imply 
a power, a possibility, a capability, etc* and the other», 
permission, probability, etc* 

Do, did, shall, will, etc. are sometimes used ellipti- 
cally in the answers id interrogative sentences* This 
construction is not used in French. We must repeat 
the verb, accompanied with a pronoun expressive of 
the idea of the interrogative sentence: shall you 
do your emercise to*dag P yes, I shall ; must be tram- 
lated hy,ferez»vom vofre thime atgowrd^hm ? om-je & 
ferais 
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B£LATIONS BSTWEEIT THE TEN9S8 OF THE INDICATIVE. 

RULE. When the first verb is in the imperfect, 
the preterit, or the pluperfect, and the second denotes 
a temporary action, this second verb is put in the ini' 
perfect, if we mean to express a present. 

EXAMPLE. 



Jel eroyois, jf'ai en*, j^avois cm, 
que V9U3 etudiies lea malhdma- 
tiqueSf 



I thought, I have thought, I had 
thought that you were studying 
the mathematics. 



In the pluperfect if we mean to express a past. 

EXAMPLE. 

// ni'atsura quHl n*ttvoit jamait I He assured me that be had never 
tant ri, \ laughed so much 

And in the present of the conditional, if we mean 
to express a future absolute. 

EXAMPLE. 



I was told your brother would 
come to town next winter. 



On m*a dit que voire frhrt men' 
droit t Londres Vfiiver pro* 
chaiUf 

But, although the first verb may be in some of 
these tenses, yel the second is put in the present, 
when this second verb expresses a thing which is true 
at all times. 

EXAMPLE. 



Je votu disoistje voua ai dit, je 
vous avois ditt que la sanU fail 
la filiciU du corpst ei h savoir 
telle de Vdme, 



I told you, I have told you, I 
had told you, that health con- 
stituies the happiness of the 
body, and knowledge that of 
the soul. 



Remark. In phrases where the imperfect is pre- 
ceded by que, it denotes sometimes a past, sometimes 
a present, with respect to the preceding verb. It de- 
motes a past, when the verb which is joined to it by 
the conjunction que is in the present or future. 



example. 



Vaue eaves on vous saures que le 
peuple RomeUn 6toit ausH aUde 
qu'ambitieuXf 



You know or you must know 
that the Romans were a peo- 
ple as covetous as they were 
ambitious. 
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Bat it denotes a present, when the verb which pre- 
cedes it is in the imperfect, one of the preterits, or 
the pluperfect* 



EXAMPLES. 



On diwUf on a dit, <m avoit dii, 
que PUocion 6toh U plut grand 
et It, plus htmniit hommt dt ton 
Umpt ; 

Dh qu'on tut appris h. AtHnts 
qu'Jilcibiadt 6toit it Lae6d4- 
monti on tt reptntit dt la nr6ei- 
pitation avec laqutllt on ravoU 
condamni ; 



It was said, It has been said, it 
bad been said, that Phoclon 
WBS the greatest and most up* 
right man of his agc^. 

As soon as it was known at 
Athens that Aicibiades was 
at Lacedemonf the Atheniana 
repented of the precipitation 
wiib which they had con- 
demned him. 



Nevertheless, the imperfect denotes the past, in 
this last instance, when it signifies an action which was 
past before that which is expressed by the first verb. 



EXAMPLE* 



En lisant Vfmtoirt des temps hi- 
^ rotqueSf vous devez avoir re- 
mar qui que ces hommeSf dont 
on a fait aet dtmi-dieuXf 6tnient 
des chefs f&roets tt barbarta, 
dignes apeine du nom d'homme; 



In reading the history of he- 
roic times, >ou must have 
remaricf*d that those men who 
have been made demi-goda, 
were terocious and barbarous 
chiefs, scarcely deserving the 
name of men. 



EXERCISE. 

1. f thought yon were not ignorafU that to teach others the princi- 
ples of an art or science, one needs to have experience and skill. 

2. I had been told, that your sweetest occupation was to form 
yoortasfe, your heart, and your understanding. 

3. Darius, in his flight, being* reduced t'» the necessity of drink- 
ing water mnddy and infected by dead bodies, affirmed that he never 
had drunk with so much pleasure. 

4. Care has been taken to inculcate in me, from infancy, that I 
should succeed in the world, only in proportion as I should join to the 
desire of pleasing, a greet deal of gentleness and civility. 

1. Were ignorant^ ignorer ; teach, instruire dans ; needs, avoir be-« 
soin ; skillf habiletd. 

2. itiad, etc. (by the active Voice,) on. 

3. Flight, d6route ; muddy, bourbeux ; affinntd, assurer. 

4. Cart &a«, etc. (active voice,) on avoir; inms, me; tti/^rapois 
/on, autant} c«vt7%, honn6tet6. 
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5. Ovid hat said, that study atfi97u (be manners and eorrteli every 
thing that is tound in us rude and barbarous. 

6. Tou know that those pretended heroes, of whom pagan an- 
tiquity has made gods, were only barbarous and ferocious Icings, who 
overran the earth, not so much to conquer as to ravage it, and who 
left every where traces of their fury and of their vices. 

7. It has been said of Periclps, that his eloquence was like a 
thunderbolt which nothing could resist. 

8. As soon as Aristides had saidf that the proposal of Themistocles 
was unjust, the whole people exclaimed, that they must not think of 
it any longer. 

9. Had you read the history of the early ages> you loould know 
that Egypt was the most enlightened country in the universe, and 
that whence knowledge spread into Greece and the neighbouring 
eouotries. > 

&. CorreciSy effacer ', is founds se trouver de. 

6. Overran, parcourtr ; not so much, moins. 

7. //, on } thunderbolt, foudre, m ', (to) which. 

8. Exclaimed, s'^crier; they must, falloir, ind-2; of it, y, any 
longer, plus. 

9. ^ges, temps ; whence, celoi d'oi!i ; neighbouring, circonvoisin , 
countries, lieu. 



BIXATIONS B£TW££ff TBZ TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND THOSE 

OF THE INDICATIVE. 

RULE I. When the verb of the principal proposi- 
tion is in the present or future, we put in the present 
of the subjunctive that of the subordinate proposition, 
if we mean to express a present or future; but we 
put it in the preterit, if we mean to express a past : 
we say, 



Jl faut mte eehti qui parte u 
mettre a la poriie de celui qui 
Vicoute. 

II voudra que voire frire soit de 
la parties 

But ^fe must saj, 

four s'itre iUcit d u point de 
I grandeur, ilfaut que nome ait 

eu line suite non interrompue 

it frands ftammcj ; 
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He that speaks should accommo- 
date himself to tbe understand" 
ing of him that Ibtens. 

He will wish your brother to be 
one of the party^ 



To have risen to that piteh of 
grandeur, Rome must bav^ 
bad an aninterrupted snecta^ 
sioB of great m^ttu 
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ExcBPTioH. Though the first verb be in the pre- 
sent or future, yet we may put the second in the im- 
perfect, or pluperfect of the subjuncliTe, when some 
conditional expression is introduced into the sentence* 



EXAMPLES. 



il n'ett point tfhommef autlqut 
nUritt qu*U aii, qui ne rat trip' 
fiwriifUf t'ii lavoit ton/ ct qu*on 
ftnac dt /ut ; 

Oil trouvera't-cn un honvme 
mti ne fU la mime faule, i*il 
iloU expot6 aux mimes tentu- 
tiensf 

Je dutUe que totre fritt eftt r^assi 
sfxns votre oBtuiance, 



Tbere is no man, whatever merit 
be may have, that would not 
feel very much mortified, were 
be to know all (hat is thought 
of him. 

Where will yon find the man wh# 
would not have committed tbo 
same error, bad he been expos- 
ed to the same temptations ? 

I doubt whether your brother 
would have sncceeded, had it 
not been for your assistance. 



EXERCISE. 

1. He who wishes to teach an art, must knovf it thoroughly ; he 
must give none but clear, precise, and uelUdigested notions of it > 
he must inttU them, one by one, into the minds of his pupils, and, 
above all, he must not overburtheo their memory with useless or 
unimportant rules. 

.2. He mud yield to the force of truth, when they shall have suffer- 
ed it to appear in its real light. « 

3. There is no work, however perfect people may suppose it, that 
would not be liable to criticism, if it were eiamiof^d with severity 
and in every point of view. 

4. I doubt whether his piece would have had the approbation of 
cotmowMurs, if he had not determined to make in it the changes you 
judged necessary. 

1. (II must that he who, etc. know it ;) he must (not repeatedi) 
que ; instil, faire entrer ; 5y, & ; overburthent sorcharger. 

2. (It must ind-7, thai he ;) yield, se rendre ; suffered, permettre; 
U to appear, (that it appear ;> real light, vrai jour. 

3. Would be liable, prater, subj-2^; with uverity, k la rigueur ; in, 
sous '/point of tieuf, face. 

4. Had determined, se decider ; in it, y ; judged, iBd-4. 

RULE U. When the first verb is in the imperfect^ 
either of the preterits, the pluperfect, or either of the 
conditionals, we put the second in the iinperfoot of the 
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subjunctive, if we mean to express a present or a fu- 
ture ; but we put it in the pluperfect, if we mean to 
express a past. ' 

We say ije vouloisj^ai v&uluy feus voulu^je waudroisj 
or j^eusse voulu que vous finissiez cetie affaire^ but we 
ought to say : je ne savois pas^ je n^ai pas su, etc. que 
vous eussiez etudie les mathematiques. 

Remark. With the preterit indefinite the second 
verb is put in the present, if it expresses an action 
which is or may be done at all times: as, Dieu a en- 
tour e les yeux de tuniquesfort minces, transparenies au 
dehors, afin quon puisse voir a travers ^ God has sur- 
rounded the eyes with very thin tunics, transparent 
on the outside, that we may see through them : and 
in the preterit, if we mean to express a past : as, il a 
fallu qu^W ait solicite ses Jugesj he must have been 
obliged to solicit his judges. 

EXERCISE. 

1. M. de Turenne never would buy any (bin^ on credit^ of trades- 
mep> for fear, be used to say, they tkould lose a great part of it if 
he happened to be kiilf^d. All the workmen ubo were employed 
about his bouse, had orders to b^ing in (heir bills before he set out 
for Ibe campaign, and they were regularly paid. 

2. It toould be better for a man who truly loves bimself, to Uh 
his life, than to forfeit his honour by some base and shameful 
actioo. 

3. Lycuigiis, in one of his laws, had forbidden the lighting of those 
who came from a feast in the evening, that the fear of not l^iag ablt^ 
to reach their houses might prevent them from getting drunk. 

4. People wed the bark of trees, or t kias, to write upoo,^ before 
ju|>cr was knowo. 

1. WwU, voaloir, ind-2 ; buy on eredU, prendre & credit ; ejT, che2 ; 
h&ppwed^ vnnit} toere empUtyedy travailler; abovt^ pour; h%lh^ m^ 
moire ; h^ oo ; 9et out for t se raettre en. 

2. To Use^ (that he would hae ;) forfeit, ternir. 

3. I/if par; the lightning o/,que on 6clairer, subj-2 ; that, afin que; 
reach thet^ hautet, se rendre chez eui ; gctHng drunk, s^nWrer. 

4. People, on ; bark, decree ; okins, peau ; ibioie»| eo imge. 
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6. Go and * ask that old nan, for %vhofo voo areplaDUof ; be wil{ 
answer you, for the immortal gods, who nave •ratrtd, both that I 
^ouidproft by the labour of iho^e that have preceded me, and that 
those that coma after me ahotUd profit by mine. 

6. Have ordered, vouloir ; both^ et ; 6^, de. 

Iq interrogative and negative sentencesy the second 
verb is generallj in the subjunctive : as, qtiel est Pin- 
sknse qvi tienne pour sur guHl vivra demain ? ^Vous ne 
vtms persiiadiez pas que les choses pussent tourner si 

mal* 

The verb is likewise in tbe subjunctive after the 
superlative relative^ and frecjuently after an imper- 
sonal verb : as, le meilleur cortege qu'^un prince paisse 
avoir f c^est le cortege de ses sujets. 

The subjunctive is elegantly used in elliptical 
phrases where the principal proposition is omitted : 
asy 9ti't/ Vive ! (je souhaite quHl) may he live ! qu^il 
se soit oublie jusqu^d ce point ! (je suis svrpris qu^il) 
that he should so far forget himself! qui nCaime me 
suite ! {je veux que celui qui) whoever loves me let 
him follow me ! heureux Vhomme qui peut^ nefCU^ce 
que dans sa vieillesse^ jouir de toute la force de sa rat- 
son! {quand cene seroit que) happy the man that can, 
were it only in his old age, enjoy the whole strength 
of his reason ! 

EXERCISE* 

1. It there any one who does not feel that nothing it mora de- 
gradingin a writer, than tbe paios he takes to eipress ordinary and 
common things In a singular and pompous style. 

2. Do you think that^ in forming the republic of bees, God has 
not had in view to teach kings to govern with gentlenessi and sub- 
jects to obey with love ? 

3. Ton ifiUt never be nt peace, either with yourself ar with 
others, unless you seriously endeavour to restrain yoar natorai 
impetuosity. 

1. It degrading in, degrader ; in, de. 

2. Had in view, vouloir. 

9. Beat peace^o^yQitlapM} either, nil tgui. « , . . 
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Remark* The relative pronouns quij que, qutly 
dent and otl, govern the subjunctive in similar circum- 
stances. 

1. Who is the wriier (bat does not Bometimes experience moments 
of sterility and languor P 

2. TAere is no$ in the heart of man, a good impalse fhat God doet 
not prodyee. 

3. Choose a retreat where yoa may be quiet, a post whence yon 
may defend yourself. 

4. Tne reward the roost flattering that a man ean reap from his 
labours, is the esteem of an enlightened public. 

6. May he live, reign, and long constitute the happiness of a na- 
tion which he loves, and by which he is adored ! 

6. That be should thus degrade himself, ia what posterity will find 
very difficult to believe. 

7. A man just and firm is not shaken, either by the clamours of 
an inconsiderate mob, or by the threats of an imperious tyrant : 
though * the whole world were to fall into ruins, he would be struck 
by it, but not moved. 

2. Impulse, mouvement. 

3. Mayf pouvoir. 

5. (Mtry he, repeated before every rerb ;) eonrtitute, faire ; which 
he loveSf ch^rir. 

6. Find difficult, avoir de la peine ; believe, se persuader. 

7. Is shaken, 6brHnler ) inconsiderate, iosens^; mob, populace; 
imperious, fier ; irere, devoir ; to fell into ruins, 8*6crouler« 

We cannot close this account of the conditional and 
the subjunctive, without making some further observa- 
tions upon these two moods* as well on account of 
some few examples which we have left untranslated, 
as of those the translation of which does not perfectly 
agree with the models of the conjugations which we 
have given. 

We have said the English auxiliaries should^ zeouldj 
could^ may and mighty are not always to be considered 
as essentially and necessarily appertaining to the con- 
ditional and subjunctive. Indeed, it seldom happens 
that the French tenses are the same as the English, at 
least in subordinate, though they may be in the prin- 
cipal propositions. For this reason, we earnestly re- 
commend to the learner a strict adherence to the rules 
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we have already given in the difierent sections And 
paragraphs of this chapter. Much depends upon that, 
and likewise on a clear view of the operations of the 
mind* For instance, /iz^t^A^ati would come to-night , 
cannot be translated hj jt soiihaite que vous viendriez 
ce soir^ because **' when the verb of the principal pro- 
position is in the present, the verb of the subordinate 
proposition is put in the present of the subjunctive, if 
we mean to express a future/' Therefore, we m^ist 
say Je souhaite que vous veniez. (See Rule F.) Or, 
'' if the first verb is in either of the conditionals, the 
second must be in the imperfect of the subjunctive.^^ 
For which reason we must also say Je voudrois que vous 
vinssiez. (See Rule II.) Now, in the first example, 
que vous veniez is marked iq the conjugation of the 
verb by, that you may come^ and in the second, que 
"^ous vinssiez^ by, that you might come^ neither of which 
is in the examples given. 

Again, // n'^ apersonne qui le croie, cannot be trans- 
lated by there is nobody who may believe it^ although 
tnay is the sign of the subjunctive in the model : but 
we mean, there is nobody that believes itj or simply, 
nobody believes it» 

BBLATIOV8 BZTWSEH THE TEVSES Of THE DIFFEREITT MOODS. 

Remark. Our intention is not to give the relations 
which all the tenses bear to each other, but simply to 
mention some of the principal. 

RELATIONS OF THE INDICATIVE. 

The imperfect is accompanied by three tenses. 

STANDARDS. 

C quand vous ecriviez. 
Je lisois < quand vous avez ecrit* 

(quand vous ecrivites. 

The preterit anterior requires the preterit definite, 
as; qitandjUusJini^ vous tntrates. 
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The plttperfect is accompanied by the preterit defi^ 
nite, the preterit indefinite, the poeterit anterior^ and 
the imperfect. 

STANOARDS. 

fquand vous entratea* 
Pg ' I J guand vous eles enirL 
^1 quand vous fates entrL 
y^quand vous entriez. 

The preterit anterior ii^definite is accompanied bj 
the preterit indefinite : as, quand j^ai eu dine vous ites 
enirL ^ 

In conjunction with si for suppose que] the future 
absolute requires the present, and the future anterior 
the preterit indefinite. 

STANDARDS. 

Vous partirez sije veux. 

II sera partly si vous Vavez voulu. 

Relations to the Conditional and of the Conditional* ^ 
In conjunction with si for suppose que, Ihe condi* 
tional present is accompanied by the imperfect, and 
the first conditional past by the pluperfect, or by the 
second conditional past. 

STANDARDS. 

Vous pariiriezy sije le voulois* 

rr .•} sije Pavois voulu» 

yous seriez parti > -< n i 

^ ystje Peusse voulu. 

The tenses of the conditional present, and of the 
.two conditionals past, are likewise accompanied by 
themselves. 

STANDARDS. 

Quand Pavare possederoii tout Por du moncJtf, il ne 
seroitpas encore content. 

Quand Alexandre auroit conquis tout Purmers, il n^sni* 
roit pas eie content* 

Vous fussiez partly sije Peusse voulu. 

It has been observed, that when two rerbs are 
joined by the conjonction ^ tfe, the second verb is pn^ 
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•Ofnetimes in the indicative aod sometimes id the sub- 
juDCtive* «!, 

Relatiofkg of the present of the indicative io the tenses of 
its own mood and of the Conditional 

This tense may be accompanied bj all th6 tenses 
of the indicative and conditional. % 

STANDARDS. 

fvoiis partez aujourd^hui. 
vous partirez demain. 
vous serez parti^ quandy etc. 
vous partiez hier. 
vous parities hier. 
On dit yuc-^ vous ^tes parti ce matin. 

vous fates parti hier, quand^ etc. 
vous eiiez parti hier^ quandj etc. 
vous partiriez aujourdPhui^ si^ etc. 
vous seriez parti Atcr, 51, etc. 
^vous fussiez parti plutdty *t, etc. 
Reuahr. The same relation subsists when the sen^ 
tence is negative, except for the present absolute of 
ths indicative, for which the present of the subjunc- 
tive is substituted. We cannot say ! on ne dit pas que 
vous partez aujourd^hui ; the genius of our language 
requires that we should say, on ne dit pas que vous par-^ 
tiez aujourd?hui. 

The imperfect, the preterit definite, the preterit in* 
de&nite, and the pluperfect, are accompanied either 
by the imperfect or by the pluperfect. 

STANDARDS. 

On d'\^^ I ^^^* partiez aujourd?hu%. 

On a dit h"^ 

On avoit dit j 90%ts etiez parti. 

The future absolute is accompanied, like the pre- 
sent, by almost all the tenses of the ibdicattve and 
conditional, as may be seen by the examples annexe^ 
t» the present. 
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The future anterior requires the preterit indefinite : 
as, on aura dit que vous avez meniu 

The conditional present may be accompanied by 
the present, the imperfect, the preterit indefinite, the 
pluperfect, the future of the indicative, as well as by 
the three conditionals. 

STANDARDS. 

^qu^il se trompem 
quHl se trompoit* 
qu^il s^est trompL 

O ' 'kJ 9^'*^ s^etoit trompL 
* ^ quHl se tromperam 

quHl se tramperoitj sij etc. 
quHl se seroit trampej sty etc. 
\^quHl sejvi trompe^ st, etc. 
The first conditional past may be accompanied by 
the imperfect, the pluperfect, as well as by the two 
other conditionals. 

STANDARDS. 

fquHl tomhoit. 

r\ 'M J QuHl etoit tamhe. 

Un aurotl cru< ^5-7 ^^u * i' 

] quhl seroit tombe. 

(^quHlfut tombe. 

The second conditional past may be accompanied 

by the same tenses. 

Principal relations with the Subjunctive, 

The present, the future absolute, and the future an- 
terior of the indicative, are generally accompanied by 
the present of the subjunctive. 

STANDARDS. 

// veut ^ 

H veudra > que vous par tiez. 

II kura voulu ) 
The imperfect, the preterit definite, the preterit in- 
definite, the pluperfect, and the second conditional 
past may be accompanied by the imperfect of the 
subjunctive. 
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STANDARDS. 

Je voulois ^ 

Je voulus I 

J'fft vovlu y que vous partissiez. 

J^avois voulu I 

J^eusse voulu J 

The future anterior by the preterit of the subjunc- 
tive : as, il aura voulu qu'^il soit parti. 

/rhe conditional present is accompanied either by 
the imperfect, or by the pluperfect of the subjunctive. 

STANDARDS. 

T 7 . V vous partissiez. 

Je voudrois, que < r • ^ • 

■' ( vous JUS s%ez parti* 

The first and second conditionals past by the plu- 
perfect of the subjunctive. 

STANDARDS. 

Taurois voulu ) - . ., 

7, , > que vous fussiez partt, 

J^eusse voulu ) r » 

etc., etc., etc., etc. 

INFINITIVE. 

The preposition to before an infinitive, is, according 
to ci^cumstance8, rendered either by pour^ by a, or by 
de ; sometimes even it is not expressed at all. 

When to means in order to, it is expressed in French 
by pour : as, 

Ht came to speak to me, | II vint pour me parler. 

As for the other two cases, there is hardly any fixed 
i^ule to distinguish whether a or de is to be used ; the 
regimen which the preceding French verb- requires 
after it is the only guide. Thus, 

4 

He likes io plap, wilt be espresfed by U aimB ajouer ; ht tM me 
ttk go, by il WW (Ut d'alUr; and fte preferred tti^tg^ by il ahna mieux 
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The participle present is used in English both as si 
substantive and an adjective, and frequently instead of 
the present of the infinitive. 

His ruling pataion is huntingf 



He is gone a-walking, 
Prevent him from d^ing mischief. 
There is a pleasure in silencing 
great talkers, 



Sa passion domiAante est la 

chasse. 
II est all6 se ppomener. 
EmpSchez le de faire le mal. 
n y a piaisir k Termer la boacfie 

aux grands parleurs. 



It hkewise takes almost every other preposition. In 
the first of the above examples it is translated by the 
substantive, in the second by the verbal adjective, and 
in the others by the present of the infinitive. But some- 
times it must be expressed by the relative qui^ with 
the verb in the indicative, especially when a different 
mode might create any an[ibiguity in the sense : as, 

I met them riding post, I Je Ics ai rencontres qoi couroient 

I la poste. 

Sometimes it must be expressed by the conjunction 
que^ with the verb in the indicativevOr in the subjunc- 
tive^ as circumstances may require : this is when the 
participle present is preceded by a possessive pro- 
noun : as, 

The fear of his coming vexed us, 
I doubt his being faithful f 



La crainte qu'il ne vint nous 

tourmenioit. 
Je doute qu'il soit fiddle, etc. 



It may be proper to observe that, in French, the 
preposition C7i alone is followed by the participle pre- 
sent. All other prepositions require ihe present of 
the infinitive. 
» Foreigners are apt to mistake in the use of the par- 
ticiple present, because they do not consider that, as 
it expresses an incidental proposition, it must evi- 
dently relate to the word which it restrains and mo- 
difies. 

RULE. The. participle present always forming a 
phrase incidental and subordinate to another, must 
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necessarily relate to the subject of the principal 
phrase, when it is not preceded bj another noun as in 
this sentence : 



Jc ne puis vous aeeompagner h 
la campagntt ayant dea af- 
faifts qui eongent iei ma pre- 
sence ; 



I cannot accompany yoa into 
the cuontry, having looie busi- 
ness that requires my presence 
here. 



The participle present ayant relates to the subject 
/e, since the subordinate proposition, formed by ayant^ 
could have no kind of relation to the principal propo- 
sition, if it could not be resolved into thisjvarce que 
fai des affaires qui^ etc. But, in this sentence ; 



Combien voyons nous de gens, qidy 
connoissanl le prix du temps f le 
perdent mal-d-propoa / 



How many people do we see. 
wbo^ knowing the valae of 
time, waste it improperly ! 



connoissant relates to the substantive gens, because 
this is the word which it restrains and modifies, and 
because the relative qui^ placed between that substan- 
tive as the regimen, and the participle present, obviates 
every kind of ambiguity. 

Remarks. 1. Two participles ought never to be 
used together without being united by a conjunction : 
as, 

C'est nn homme aimarU et eraig- I He is a man loving and feering 
nant Dieu, [God. 

The relative en ought never to be put either before 
a participle present, or before a gerund. We cannot 

say : 

Je vous ai remis monjils enire Us mainSf en voulant faire ^elque 
chose de bont 

because the sense would be ambiguous ; for the mean- 
ing is not : 

Js I wish to do something good, or, as, I wish to do well, I have pii( 
my son into your hands, 

but, 

/ have put my son into your hands, as I wisf^ to make sovr^cthin, 
of hira. 



'S 
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We should say ; vouiant enfaire^ etc. 
Likewise this sentence would be improper : 

Le prince tempore la rigueur du pouvoirt en en parlageant Us 
fottctions, 

on account of the repetition of the word m, used in 
two different senses, viz. as a preposition and a rela- 
tive. Another turn must then be adopted : as, 

€*est en partageant Iti fonctions du pouvoir, quun -princt en tern- 
pere la rigueur. 



CHAP. VI. 

OP PREPOSITIONS. 

The office of prepositions is to bring the two terms, 
between which they are placed, into a state of rela- 
tion. And that relation is generally expressed by their 
own signification : as^ 

AveCf sur, pendant^ dans, etc. 

But a, £?e, and en express it, either by their primi- 
tive and proper meaning, or figuratively and by ex- 
tension : so that, in this last case, they are merely 
prepositions serving to unite the two terms ; whence 
it happens that they often express either the same 
relation^ that others do, or opposite relatiojis. For 
instance, in these two sentences : 

Approchez'vous dufeUf | Come near Ihe fire. 

Eloignea-vous dufeu, \ Go from (be fire. 

De merely establishes a relation between the two 
terms, without expressing in the first the relation of 
approximation, or in the second the relation of dis- 
tance. In order, therefore, to form a just idea of these 
three propositions, it is of importance to consider only 
their primitive and proper signification. 

En and dans have nearly the same meaning ; but 
they differ in this, that the former is used in a moro 
Yague, the latter in a more determinate sense : as^ 

32* 
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jr6loU en Angltitrre^ dans la province de Mddltttx. 

From what has just been said, it follows then that 
en, on account of its indeterminate nature, ought not 
to be followed by the article, except in a small num- 
ber of phrases sanctioned by usage, such are ; 

Enlaprisence de Dieu ; en la grand chambre du parltment ; en 
Vabnnce d'un tel ; en Vann^e mil huit cent dix-tept^ etc. 

with respect to the expressions, 
En VhonneWf en VdgCt it is better to say, it Vkonneurj d Vdge, 

Avant is a preposition in this phrase : 

Avant le jour, \ Before day-light. 

But it is an adverb in this : 

K'alles'pas li avant, | Do not go so forward. 

Some other prepositions are likewise occasionally 
adverbs. 

Autour and alentour must not be confounded ; au- 
tour is 2L preposition, and alentour an adverb : thus, 

Tous let grands iloient aulMir du 
trtne, 



IjC roi itoit sur son irdne, et les 
grands itoient alentour. 



All the graadees stood arotfnd 

the throne. 
The king was upon the throne, 

and the grandees stood roand. 



Avant and auparavant are not used indifferently. 
Avant is followed by a regimen : as, 

Avant Pdques, . | Before Easter. 

AmnX ee temps, \ Before that time. 

Auparavant is followed by no regimen : as, 

Si vous partes, venes me voir au' I Tf yon set off, come and see me 



paravant 



9 



yon 
first. 



Prit a and pre3^ de are not the same expressions* 
Pret is an adjective : 

Je suis prSt d faire ee (|ve vous | I am ready to do what you 
voudres, \ please. 

But pr^ 18 a preposition : 

Men ouvrage tstprts d'etre fini^ \ My work Is nearly ftriilieii. 
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^u travers and a travers differ in this : the first is fol- 
lowed by the preposition de, the second is not : as, 

/{ seJU jour au travers des erme- 1 

mis, f He fougbt his way through the 

// se Jit jour d travers les enne- 1 eocmy . 

mis, J 

Avant denotes priority of time and order : as, 

II est arriti avant mot, rarticle se met avant ie nom, 

Devant is used for en presence, vis-d'vis : as, 
II aparu devant le juge ; U loge devant tiglise. 

Remark. Devant is likewise a preposition marking 
order, and is the opposite of aprts : as, 

// a le pas devant mot, I He has precedence of me. 

Sivous itespress^f coures devant. | If you are in a hurry, run before. 

THE USE or THE ARTICLE WITH PREPOSITIONS. 

Some prepositions require the article before their 
regimen ; others do not ; and others again sometimes 
admit, sometimes reject it. 

Rule I. The following prepositions generally re- 
quire the article before the noun, which they govern : 



tumobslantf 
parmi, 
pendantf 
paur, 



seUm, 
sujvant, 
touehatiti 
vers, 



avant, depuis, envers, 

aprhs, devant, exeepti, 

ehes, derridre, fiorSf 

dans, dwantj hormis, 

avant Vaurore, I ehez le prince, I envers les pauvres, 

apris la promenade, \ dans la maison, \ devant V4glise, etc. 

There are however exceptions : as, 

avant ierme, I avaivl diner, 1 pour lit vne paillassej 

avant midi, \ apris diner, | depuis minuit, etc. 

Rule II; A noun governed by the preposition en. 
is not, in general, preceded by the article : as, 

En ville, en eampagne, en extase, en songe, en pi^es, etc. 

Rxkare* Uarmit est mtrie en campagnt^i means 
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the army has taken the field, but Mr. J^* est alle a la 
campagne^ means, Mr. N. is gone into the country. 

Rule III. These eleven prepositions, a, Je, avtc^ 
contre^ entre, malgrsj outre^ par^ pour, sur^ sans^ some- 
times admit, sometimes reject the article before their 
regimen. 

If the article is used in these phrases : 

Jouer sor le velours. 

Si, Paul veut de la subordination entre lafemmc et le mari. 

Saos les passions, oii seroit It miritt f 

It is suppressed in, 

Eire siir pied ; un ptu defa^om no gdle rien entre mari ttfemme. 
Vivrc sans passions, c'est vivre sans plaisirs tt sans peines. 



REPETITION OF THE PREPOSITIONS. 



RuLB T. The prepositions de, a and e?i, must be 
repeated before all the nouns which thej gorern : as. 



Voyons qui Vemportera de vous, 
de lui, ou de mot ; 

Elle a de Vhqnnet^td, de la dou- 
ceur, des grdces, et d- V esprit. 

La loi, que Dieu a gravie aufond 
de mon eaur, mHnstruit de ioul 
CO que je dots k Vauteur de 
mon etre, hixprochainj k moi- 
mime ; 

En Me, en Europe, en^Jifrique, 
et jusqu*en AnUrique, on 
trouve le mi^me prijugi ; 



Let us Aee which of as wiU excel , 
yon, he, or I. 

She has politeness, s\Teetness, 
grace, and abilities. 

The law which God has deeply 
engraven on my heart, in- 
structs me in every thing I owe 
to the author of ray being, to 
my neighbour, and to myself. 

In Asia, in Europfe, in Africa » 
and even in America, we find 
the same prejudice. 



Rui.s II. The other prepositions, especially those 
consisting of two syllables, are generally repeated — 
before nouns which have meanings totally difierent ; 
but seldom before nouns that are nearly synonimous. 



Rien n*est moins ?el<m Dieu et 
selen le mond4 ; 



Nothing is less according to G<><^ 
and according to the worlds 
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Celle ttcHon est ecnire Vh&n' 
newr tt amtre toute etpiee dt 
prineipeSf 

But we ought to say : 

// perd *a jtuntut dans la mot- 

Itut tt la voluple.f 
JVbtre lot ne eondamnt pertonnt 

sans Vavoir enlendu tt ex- 

amM, 



That aelion b contrary lo ho- 
nour and to every kind of 
principle. 



He wastes his yoath in efTeuii- 
n«cy and pleasure. 

Our laws condemn nobody 
without having heard and ex- 
amined bim. 



OF THE GOVERHMEITT OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Some prepositions govern nouns without the help 
of another preposition : as, 

Before the house. 



JHvant la mauon, 
Hormit mnfrirtf 
Sans son 6p6t, 



Except his brother. 
Without his sword^ etc. 



Others require the help of the preposition de : as, 

Pris dt la maiUon, 
A Vinsu dt sonfrirtf 
AU'dtssus duponty 



Near the house. 
Unknown to his brother. 
Above the bridge, etc. 



I Till the next month. 
I As for me» etc. 



These four,yitf5'ttc,/?ar rapport ^ quant, and saiif^ are 
followed by. the prepositions; as, 

Jiaqu*au nuns proehain, 
^lon/ d mot, 

Practice alone can teach these different regimens. 

Rule. A noun may be governed by two preposi- 
tions, provided they do not require different regimens ; 
thus we may say with propriety 

Ctlui qui ierit selon Its dreon- 
sianets, pour et centre un 
parti, est un hommt bitn md- 



He who writes according to 
circumstances, both for and 
against a party, is a very con- 
temptible man. 



prisablt, 

Btit it would be wrong to say : 

Celui qfui 6erit en faveur et contre un parti, etc. 

because en faveur requires the preposition de. 

Rule. Prepositions which, with their regimen, Ox- 
press a circumstance, are generally placed as nearly 
as possible to the word to which that circumstance re- 
la^tes; as, 
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On voit des penonnet qui. avee 
beancoup d*etprit| eommetUnt 
de trit'grandtafautet, 

Tai tnvoyi i la poste la ItUrtt 
qtu vov$ ave9 4critett 



We see persons who, with a great 
deal of wii, commit very great 
faults. 
I have sent to the post office 
the letters which you have 
written 

CroytM'Vous pouvoir ramener J Do you think you can reclaim 
par la douceur ces esprilt by gentleness those mistaken 
igariif I people? 

If we attempt to alter the place of these preposi- 
tions, we shall find that the sentences will become am- 
bigtious. 



CHAP. VU. 

OP THE ADVERB. 

Of the Negative ne. 

Negation is expressed in French by ?ie, either 
alone or accpmpanied by pas or point. On this 
point the Academy has examined the four following 

questions : 

1. Where is the place of the negatives ? 

2. When is pas to be used in preference to pointy 
and vice versa ? 

3. When may both be omitted ? 

4. When ought both to be omitted ? 

. As this subject is of very material importance, we 
shall treat U upon the plan of the Academy, and 
agreeably to their views. 



First Question. Where is the place of the nega- 
tives ? 

JVe is always prefixed to the verb ; but the place of 
pas andj9omHs variable. 

When the verb is in the infinitive, these are placed 
indifferently before q^r after it : for we say, 

Vonr nt point roirf or pour nt voir pas. 
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In the other moods, except the imperative, the 
tenses are either simple or compound, in the simple 
tenses, pas or point is placed after the verb, 

// ne parte pas ; ne parlet-il pat f 

In the compound tenses, it is placed between the 
auxiliary and the participle. 

n rCa pas parU ; n'O't'il pas parU 9 

In the imperative, it is placed after the verb. 

JVe badintz pas. .Ye vous en allez pas. 



Second Question. When \^ pas to be used in pre- 
ference io point .^ and vice versa? 

Point is a stronger negative than pas : besides, it 
denotes something permanent: il ne lit pointy means 
he never reads. 

Pas denotes something accidental : il ne lit pas, 
means he does not read now, or he is not reading. 

Point de denotes an absolute negation. To say : 

// 7i*a point d^e.fprit^ is to. say, he has no wit at all. 

Pas de allows the liberty of a reserve. To say : 

Iln^apas d^esprit, is to say, he has nothing of what 
can be called wit. 

Hence the Academy concludes, that pa$ is more 
proper, 

1 • Before plus., mains, si, autant, and other words 

denoting comparison : as, 

MHton u*esl pas moins sublime | Milton is not less sublime tbaa 
qu*HonUre, \ Homer. 

3. Before nouns of number : as, 

// n'y a pas dix ans, \ It is not ten years ago. 

Point is elegantly used, 
1. At the end of a sentence : as, 



^n s'amusoii it ses dipens^ et il ne 
s*tn apereevoit point ; 



Th«y were amusing themsf^Wes 
at bis etpeose, and he flid not 
percaive if. 



^' In elliptical sentences : as. 
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Je trofoU wir offairt d un hon- i I thoogbt I had to deal with aa 
nite homme ^ mai$ poin( ; \ honest man : bat oo. 

3. In answer to interrogative sentences :. as, 

JriM'toHi u fair au pare f — I Shall voa go (his evening to (he 
point; I Park? — no. 

The Academy also observes, that when jva^ or paint 
is introduced into interrogative sentences, it is with 
meanings somewhat diiferent. We make use of point, 
when we have any doubt on our minds : as, 

Ji*av€M-vout poini 6U Id f \ Have you not been there ? 

But we use pasy when we are persuaded. Thus, 

JCavtM'VQUs pas iU Ih f I But you have been there, have 

I not you P . 

Third QuEaTioN* When may both pas d^ni point 
be omitted ? 

They may be suppressed, 

1. After the words cesser^ oser, and /xmvoir; but 
this omission is only for the sake of elegance : as, 



Je nt ctBse it m^en oceuper^ 

Je n'ote vow enparler, 

Je M p^tts y penser tantfrimir^ 



\ am incessantly attentive to it. 
1 dare not speak to yoo about it. 
1 cannot think of It without 
shuddering. 

y in familiar conversation : 



We likewise say, but on 

JVe bougeSf \ Do not stir. 

2* In expressions of this kind : 

Y a^t'il un homme dont elle ne I Is there a man that she does.iiot 

nUdiief ^ \ slander? 

Avez voitt un ami qui ne toil des | Have you a friend that is not 

mens? I likewise mine? 



Fourth Question. When ought both pas^ and 
foini to be omitted ? 

They are omitted, 

1. When the extent which we mean to give to the 
negative is sufficiently expressed either by the words 
which restrict it, by words which exclude all restric- 
tion, or lastly, by such as denote the smaller parts of 
a whole, and which are without article. 
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To exemplify the first part of this remark, we say : 

^e ne son guhre^ | I go out but seldom. 

Je ne sortirai de trois jours, \ I shall not go oat for three days. 

To exemplify the second, we say : 

I never go there. 

I think no more of it. 

Nobody knows whether he be 



«7e ri'y vais jamais, 

Je n'y pense plus, 

JYul ne sail sHl est digne d^amour, 

ou de haine, 
J^Temployes aucun de " ces stra- 

iagimes, 
Jl ne plait d personne, 
Rien n'est plus charmant, 



deserving of love, or hatred. 
Use none of these stratagems. 

He (leases nobody. 
Nothing is more charming. 
I do not think of it at all. 



•Tie ,n*y pense nultement. 

To exemplify the third, we say : 

He cannot see at all. 



Jl n*y voit goiitte, 
Je n'en ai cueilli briih 
II ne dil mot. 



I did not gather a sprig. 
He speaks not a word. 



But if to mot we johi an adjective of number, pas 
must he added : as, 

// ne dit pas un mot qui nHnti- 

resse, 
Dans ce discours, it n'y a pas trois 

mots it reprendre ; 



He speaks not a word but what 
is interesting. 

In that {speech, there are not 
three words that are excep- 
tionable. 

Pas is likewise used with the preposition de: as, 

11 ne fait pas de d-marche inutile, I He does not take any useless 

I step. 

Remark. If, after the sentences we have just men- 
tioned, either the conjunction que^ or the relative 
pronouns quh or dont^ should introduce a negative 
sentence, then in this last/>a5 ^Xki point are omitted; 
as, 



Je ne fais jamais d'excds queje 

n'en sois incommode, 
Je ne vois personne qui ne vous 

loue, 



I never commit any excess, with- 
out being ill after it. 

1 see nobody but what commends 
you. 



2. When two negatives are joined by ni : as, 

Je ne Vaime ni ne Vestime, \ I neither love nor esteem him. 

And when the conjunction ni is repeated, either in 
the subject : as, 

33 
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M For ni ia grmiitur %e n»u$ TNekber gold nor grtMaess can 

rmdexU heureuXf \ make oa happy. 

Or in the attribute : as, ' 

// n*ek ni prudent m sagt, | He is neither prudent nor wise. 

Or in the regimen : as, 

// n*a ni delUt ni proett^ I He has neither debts nor law- 

I suits. 

Remark. Pas is preserved, when m is not repeat- 
ed, and when this last serves only to unite two mem- 
bers of a negative sentence : as, 



Jt n*aime pas ee vain 6iiUa^e 
d'irudition^rodigude tans ehotx 
et tans go^, ni ee luxe de mots 
qui ne duenl rien ; 



I do not like (hat vain display 
of erudition, lavished without 
choice and without taste, nor 
that pomp of words which 
have no meaning. 



3. With the verb which follows qne^ used instead 
o{ pourquoi^ and with a moins que,- or n, used instead 
of it : as. 

Que n^Stes-vous aussi posi que vo- 
ire fr^ref 

Je ne tortirai pas, h moins que 
vout ne veniez me prendre ; 

Je nHrai pas ches /mi, *'i7 ne vrCy 
engage^ " 



Why are you not as sedate as 

your brother ? 
I shall not go out, unless you 

come to fetch me. 
I shall not go to his house, if he 
. do not invite me. 



4. With ne — que used instead of seulement : as, 



Une jeunesse qui se livre d set 
passions, ne Iraiumet h la 
vieillesse qu'un corps us6 ; 



Youth, which abandons itself 
to Its passions, transmits to 
old age nothing but a worn-out 
body. 



When before the conjunction que, the word rien is 
understood : as, 
// ne fait que rtre, | He does nothing but laugh. 

Or when that conjunction may be changed into 

sinoUj or si ce n?est : as, 

// ne iient qu'ii nous de riusttTf 



Trap de mattret d U fait ne 
servtnt jw'd embromller Ve^rit, 



The success wholly depends up- 
on you. 

Too many oMuten at onee only 
serve to perplex the mind. 
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5. With a verb in the preterit, preceded by the 
conjunction depuis que^ or by the verb il y a, denoting 
a certain duration of time : as, 



Comment vous iiea-vous porli tfe- 

ftuis queje ne vous aivuf 
Jly a troit mots que je nt vous ai 

tft/U 



How have you been since I saw 

you ? 
T have not seen yon for ibese 

three months. 



But they are not omitted, when the verb is in the 
present: as, 

Comment vit-il dtpuis que nous 

ne U voyons point f 
Jl y a six mois que nous.ne le 

voyons point, 

6. In phrases where the conjunction gue is preced- 
ed by the adverbs of comparison plus^ moins^ mieux, 
etc., or some other equivalent term : as. 



How does he live now we do not 

see him. 
We have not seen him these six 

months. 



On miprise ceux qui parlent au' 

tremerit quHls ne pensent, 
tl'icrit mieux quHl ne parte, 

CPeat pire qu*on ne le disoit, 
C*ett atUre chose que je ne 

eroyois, 
Pen s'en faut qu'on ne m'ait 

trompi. 



We despise those who speak dif- 
ferently from what they think. 

He writes better than he 
speaks. 

It is worse than was said. 

If is different from what I 
thought. 

I have been very near being de- 
ceived. 



7. In sentences united by the conjunction que to 
the verbs douter^. desesperer^ niet^ and disconvenir^ 
forming a negative member of a sentence : as, 

Je ne douie pas quHl ne vienne, 
A'e disespirez pas que ce moyen nt 

vous riussisse^ 
Je ne nie pas, orje ne disconviens 

pas que eela ne soit ; 



I doubt not that he will come. 
Do not despair of the success 

of these means. 
I do not deny that it is so. 



The Academy says, that after the last two verbs, 
nt may be omitted ; as, 

Je ne nie pas, or je ne disconviens pas que cela soit. 

8. With a verb united by the conjuhction que to 
the verbs empecher and prendre garde, meaning to take 
care: as, 
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1 shall prevent your beisg of the 



J^empSeherai Men qtie votu ne 

toyeg c/tt nomkn. 
Prenes garde qu'on ne voua U' 

diiisCf 



Erev 
er. 
Take c^e Ihat they do not cor- 
rupt you. 



Remark. The Academy observes, that in the above 
acceptation, prendre garde is followed by a subjunc- 
tive ; but when it means to reflect^ the indicative is 
used withpa; ov point : as, 

Prenes garde jjae vous ne m'en- I Mind, you do not uaderstaod 
tendez pas, \ what I meao. 

9. With a verb united by the conjunction q^ite to 
the verb craindre^ and those of the same meaning, 
when we do not wish the thing expressed by the se- 
cond verb : as, 



11 craint que ton frtre ne Vahau' 

doune, 
Je craitis que mon ami ne meure. 



He is afraid his brother shenld 

forsake him. 
I fear my friend will die. 



But pas is not omitted when we wish the thing ex- 
pressed by the second verb : as, 

Je erains que mon p6re n'arrive 1 1 am afraid my father will not 
pasf I come. 

10. With the verb which follows de peur que^ de 
crainte owe, in similar circumstances with craindre. 
Thus, when we say : 

De crainte qu'il ne perde son proems. 

We wish that he may gain it 5 and when we say, 

De crainte qu'il ne soU paspuni, \ 

We wish that he may be punished* 
Remark. In these phrases, 

Je erains que mon cuni ne meure, I I am afraid my friend will die. 
Vous empicheg qu'on ne diante, | You prevent them from singing. 

The expression ne is not a negation ; it is the ne or 
quin of the Latins introduced into the French lan- 
s^uage, as may be seen by the Eftglish tran3tation. 
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, 11* After savoir, nvhen^erer it has the meaning of 
pouvoir : as, 

Jt nt sauroU en venir d boutf \ I cannot accomplish it. 

When it means etre incertain^ it is best to omit pad^ 
and point : as, 

Je nt saU (nk It jtrtndrt^ \ I do not know where to find him. 

// nt tait ce qu'il dit^ \ He does not know what he says. 

Remark, ^uipas and joom^ must be used when sa- 
-voir is taken in its true meaning : as, 

Jt nt salt pat It Francois, 1 1 do not know French. 

1 2. We also say, 

JV*e vous (Uplaistf nt vous tn di- I l&y your leave, under favour, or^ 
ptaise. I let it not displease you. 

> 

Plus and davantage must not be used indifferently. 
Plus is followed by the preposition de, or the conjunct 
tion qiie ; as, 



// a phu dt brtilant qut dt to- 

tide, 
n St Jit plus dt its lumibrts qu'ii 

ctllts dts autres, 



He has more brilliancy than 

solidity. 
He relies more upon his own 

knowledge than upon that of 

others. 



Davantage is used alone and at the end of senten- 
ces : as, 

ha seitnee tst tstimabtty maU la | Learning is esHmablei but vir- 
vtrtu Vtst davaniagt ; | tue is still more so. 

Though davantage cannot be followed by the pre- 
position dcj it may be preceded by the pronoun en ; 
as : 

Jt n'cH dtraipas davaniagt, [ I shall not say any more about it 

It is incorrect to use davantage hthplus. We 
must say : 

9t toutts Itsftturt d'un jparttrrty Of all the flowers of a parterr*^ 
Vanimone tit eellt fin mt plaU the anemone is that wh' 



bphu; 



aa* 



pleaats me bi9S|.. 
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Sij atuiij iant^ and autant, are always followed* bj 
the conjuDclion gue^ expressed or understood^ 

Si and atissi are joined to adjectives, adverbs, and 
participles ; tant and atUant to substantives and verbs. 



VAngUttrrt iCtsi pas n grande 

que la France, 
11 est aussi etlim€ qu*aim6f 

EUe a aulant dt heauti que de 
vertu, 



Enj^land h Bot so hirge as 
France. 

He is 88 much esteemi^d as he 
is beloved. 

She has as much beaaty as vir- 
tue. 



Remark. Autant may, however, be substituted for 
aussiy when it is preceded by one adjective, and fol- 
lowed by que and another adjective : as, 
// est modeste autant que sage, | He is as modest as wi^e. 

Aussi and auiant are used in affirmative ; si and/an^ 
in negative and interrogative sentences. The two 
last are, however, alone to be used in the affirmative 
sentences, when they are put for Ullement : as, 

II est detenu si gros qWil a de la 

peine h marcher, 
It a tant couru quHl ^t^ es^ hors 

d'haleine, 



He is become so balky (hat he 

can hardly walk. 
He has been running so fast that 

he is out of breath. 



Jamais takes sometimes the preposition a, and tou- 
jours the preposition pour : as, 

Soyez & jamais heureux, I Be for ever happy. 

Cest pour toujours, \ It is for ever. 



CHAP. VIII. 

OF GRABmATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Grammatical construction is the order which the 
genius of a language has assigned, in speech, to the 
different 8ort» of word? into which it ia distinguished, 
Construction is sometimes mistaken for syntax ; but 
there is this difference, t^Q latter consists in the rules 
w^hich we are to observe, in. order to express the rela- 
tions of wordA one to. i^nother ^ wliereas granunatioai 
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constraction consists id the various arrangements 
Mrhich are allowed while we observe the rales of syiH 
tax. Now tfiis arrangement is irrevocably fixed, not 
ODly as phrases may be interrogative, imperative, or 
expositive, but also as each of these kinds may be af« 
firmative or negative. 

In sentences simply interrogative, the subject is 
either a noun or pronoun. 

If the subject be a noun, the following is the order 
to be observed : first the noun, then the verb, then 
the corresponding personal pronoun, the adverb, if any, 
the regimen and the simple tenses : in the compound 
tenses, the pronoun and the adverb are placed be- 
tween the auxiliary and the participle : as, 

,Les lumi^res sorU^lles un bieti 
pour Its peupUs f OnUtllts 
jamaU.eonlribu^ d leur bon- 
ktur ? 



Are sciences an advantage to 
nations? Have they ever 
contributed to their happi- 



ness ? 



If the subject be a pronoun, the verb begins the se- 
ries, and the other words follow in the order already 
pointed out : as, 

Will yoa always take pleasure io, 
slandering ■' 



Vous plttirez-totu toujours d 

nUdire ? 
Aunz-vous bieiUStJini f 



Shall you soon have done ? 



N. B. When the verb is reflected, the pronoun 
forming the regimen begins the series ; this pronoun 
always preserves its place, before the verb, except in 
sentences simply imperative. — 

In interrogative sentences, with negation, the same 

order is observed ; but ne is placed before the verb 

and pas^ or pointy after the verb in the simple tenses, 

and between the auxiliary and the participle in the 

compound tenses : as. 

Will not your brother come to^ 

morrow ? 
Shall yoa not have soon done ? 



Vttre frirt m vUndra-t-il pas 

demain 9 
J^'aures-vous pas bientdtjini f 



Rfiai ARK. There are in French several other ways; 
^interrogating* 
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!• With an absolute prououa : as, 

Qui Miif a Si tda f or, I 

^ «sf-ce fvt WW • ^ cete ? | Who told you thai ? 

2. With the demonstrative pronoun ce : as, 

TUt'U mnu f | b it yon ? ||^"^ 9^'*^ V^^^ ^ I ^^^' ^^ ^i^ -' 

3. With an interrogative verb : as, 

Pourqwui ne rtetU-t/ jmm f | Why does be not corae ? 

Comment vmu /rouvex-ooia f | How do you find yourself P 

Hence we see that the absolute pronouns and the 
interrogative adverbs always begin the sentence : but 
the demonstrative pronoun always follows the verb. 

In sentences, simply imperative, the verb is always 
placed first, in the first and second persons ; but in 
the third, it comes after the conjunction qut and the 
noun or pronoun : as, 

Mom Idj 
Vtntz tct, 

^HA Pierrt aUU d LoiMfreit 

With negation, ne ^xApas are placed as in interro^ 
gative sentences. 

For the place of the pronouns, see page S^13« 

Sentences are expositive, when we speak without 
either interrogating or commanding. The following 
is the order of the words in those which are affirma- 
tive : the subject,_the verb, the adverb, the participle, 
the regimen : as, 

Un hon prinu mirUe Vamour de 

sea sujets, et VeaUme de tout 

lespeupUs, 
Giior eiU inuiUenunt pat$i U 

Rubkonf a'il y e<U en dc son 

temp* de$ Fabvut^ 

The negative sentences difier from thts construe* 
tion, only as ne is always placed before the verb, and 
fos, or paintj either after the verb, or betweea the 
auxiliary sind the participle :. as> 



F«et u« go there. 

Come iMre. 

Let them go there* 

I<et Peter go to London. 



A good prince deserves the love 
of his subjects, and the eiteem 
of all nations. 

Csesar woold have erossad the 
Rubicon to no purpose, bad 
there been Fubii in his tune. 
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Un homme riehe ne fait pas tou- 
^'ours le bien quHl pourroit , ^ 

Ctciron n'ctl/ pas peutitre 6U 
un ii grand orattur, si U di- 
sir de s'ilevtr aux premieres 
digniUs n'ciit tnflamm6 son 
dmCf 



A rich man does not always do 
all the good he might. 

Cicero would not "perhaps have 
been so great an orator^ bad 
not the desire of rising to the 
first dignities inflamed bis 
soal. 



Sentences are either simple or compound* They 
are simple, when they contain only one subject and 
one attribute : as, . 



Vous liseZf 
Vous itesjevne, 



YovL read. 
You are young. 



They are compound, when they associate several 
subjects with one attribute, or several attributes with 
one subject, or several attributes with several sub- 
jects, or several subjects with several attributes. 

This sentence, Pierre et Paul sont heureux, is com- 
pound by having several subjects ; this, ceite femme 
estjolie, spirituelle^ et sensible^ is compound by having 
several attributes ; and this, Pierre et Paul sont s/w- 
riiueU et savans, is composed at once of several sub- 
jects and several attributes. 

A sentence may be composed in various other 
ways ; by the subject, by the verb, or by the attri- 
bute. 

By the subject, when this is restricted by an inci- 
dental proposition : as, 

Dieu, qui est bon. 

By the verb, when it is modified by some circum-' 
stances of time, order, etc. : as, 

Dieu, qui est bon, n'abandoune jamais. 

By the attribute, when this attribute is modified by 
a regimen which is itself restricted : as, 

pieu^qui est bpn, n''abandonne jamais les hommes qui mettent sin<r 
c6rement lear confiance en Ini. 

These simple or compound sentences may be joined 
to others by a conjunction ; as, 
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4iiumd «fi oiine Viiudtf U 
tempi pout tant qu*on t'en 



Wbeo we lovestudyi ttme fliet 
without our perceiving it. 



The tiro partial phrases here form but one. 

Rule. When a sentence is composed of two par- 
tial phrases, joined by a conjunction, harmony and 
perspicuity generally require the shortest to go first. 



EXAMPLES. 



Quand Ui pauioni nout quU- 
tenJty noiu nout flattons en 
vainf que e'eti nout qui let 
quitiont, 

On n'eH point d pledndrej 
quandf au d^faut de plaitirs 
nelit an trouve le moyen de 
ioccuper de chim^ret, 



When our passions' Jeave us, 
we in vain flatter ourselves 
that it is we (hat leave them. 

He is not (o be pitied, who, for 
want of real pleasures, finds 
means to amuse himself with 
chimeras. 



Periods result from the union of several partial 
phrases, the whole of which make a complete sense. 
Periods, to be clear, require the shortest phrases to be 
placed first. The following example of this is taken 
from Flechier. 



N'attendez pas, Messieurs, 

1. Que J'ODvre une sc^ne tragique ; 

fl. Que je repr6sente ce grand homme 6teDdu sur ses propres 
tropb6es ; 

3. Que je ddcouvre ce corp? pdle et sanglant, aupr^s duquel 
fame encore la foudre qui Ta frapp6 ; 

4. Que jefasse crier son sang comme celul d'Abel, et que j'ex- 
pose k vos yeux les images de la reUgion et de la patrie 6p1or6e. 

This admirable period is composed of four mem- 
bers, which go on gradually increasing. It is a rule 
not to give more than four members to a period, and 
to avoid multiplying incidental sentences. 

Obscurity in style is generally owing to those small 
phrases which divert the attention from the principal 
sentences, and make us lose sight of them. 

The construction which we have mentioned is 
called direct, or regular, because the words are placed 
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in those sentences according to the order which has 
been pointed out. But this order may be altered in 
certain cases, and then the construction is called in- 
direct, or irregular. Now, it may be irregular, by 
inversion, by ellipsis, by pleonasm, or by syllepsis; 
these are what are called the four figures of words. 

OF INVERSION. 

Inversion is the transposition of a word into a place, 
different from that which by usage is properly as- 
signed to it. This ought never to be done except 
when it introduces more perspicuity, energy, or har« 
mony into the language ; for it is a defect in con* 
struction, whenever the relation subsisting between 
words is not easily perceived. 

There are two kinds of inversion : the one by its 
holdness seiems to be confined to poetry : the other is 
frequently employed even in prose. 

We shall speak here of the latter kiiid only. 

The following inversions are authorized by custom. 

The subject by which a verb is governed may with 
propriety be placed after it : as, 

Totit ce qui lui promet Vamitii i Al) that the friendship of the 
det RomaiMf \ Romans promises him. 

Remark. This inversion is a rule of the art of 
speaking and writing, whenever the subject is modi- 
fied by an incidental sentence, long enough to make 
as lose sight of the relation of the verb governed to 
the subject governing. 

The noun governed by the prepositions de and a 
may likewise be very properly placed before the 
verb: as, 

D'une voix erUrecoup^t de san- In a voice interrupted by sol^^ 
glotSf iU t'icrihrtnl ; they exclaimed. 

Ji tqni d'injureSf jti'd-Z-cWc r^- To so much abuse, what an"- 
pondu ? 1 8>ver did she give ? 
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The verb is likewise elegantly preceded by the pre^ 
positions aprts^ dans, par^ sous^ contre^ etc* with their 
dependencies, as well as by the conjunctions W, quandy 
parce qutypmsque^ quoique^ lorsque, etc.: as, 



Par la lot du eorptf jt tiens A et 
monde qui paste. 



By the law of the body, I am 
connected with this pastiag 
world. 

Since he wishes it let him do it. 



Puit^'ilte veutf fuHl sefaan, 

OF THE ELLIPSIS. 

Ellipsis is the omission of a word, or even several 
words, which are necessary to make the constraction 
full and complete. In order to form a good ellipsis, 
the mind must be able easily to supply the words 
omitted: as. 



/'oeecp/ereif let tffret de Dariw, 
ti fitoit AUsandre ;-^^/ nioi 
atutif ti fitoit Parmenion^ 



I woold accept Ihe offers of 
Darius, if I were Alexander. — 
and so would I, if I were Par- 
menio. 



Here the mind easily supplies the words je Us ac- 
eepttrois in the second member. 

The ellipsis is very common in answers to interro- 
gative sentences : as, 

^and viendreM'Vaut T*—detnain, | When will you come ? — ^to- 

I ^ morrow. 

that is, ye viendrai demain» 

In order to know whether an ellipsis be good, the 
words that are understood must be supplied. It is 
correct, whenever the construction completely ex- 
presses the sense denoted by the words which are 
supplied ; otherwise it is not exact. 

OF THE PLEONASM. 

Pleonasm^ in general, is a superfluity of words : in 
order to constitute this figure good, it must be sanc- 
tioned by custom, which never authorizes its use, but 
to give greater energy to language, or to express, ia 
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a clearer manner, the internal feeling with which we 
are affected. 

£t que m*a fait it mot cette Troie oh je coars ! 
Je me meors. S'il ne veut pas vous ie dire, jo vous le dirai, 
mou 

Je Tai va de mea propres ytux. 

Je I'ai entendu dt met propres oreilUs* 

A moiy in the first sentence ; me, in the second ; 
moi^ in the third ; de mes propres yeiix^ in the fourth ; 
^nd de mes propres oreilles, in the fifth, are employed 
merely for the sake of energy, or to manifest an in- 
ternal feeling. But this manner of speaking is sanc- 
tioned by custom. 

Remark. Expletives must not be mistaken for 
pleonasms: as, 

C*est une affaire, ok il y va da It is an affair in which (he 
salul dc l'6tai ; safety of the slate is con- 

cerned. 

Which is better than c^est une affaire ou il rcf, etc. 
by omitting^, which is in reality useless on account 
of <m : but y here is a mode of expression from which 
it is not allowed to deviate. 

OF THE SYLLEPSIS. 

The syllepsis is a fissure by which a word relates 
more to our meaning, than to the literal expressions, 
as in these : 

II est onae heares ; I'an mil sept cent quatre-yiogt*dix-neaf. 

When using it, the mind, merely intent upon a pre- 
cise meaning, pays no attention to either the number 
or the gender of heur^ and an. 

There is likewise a syllepsis in these sentences; 

Je crains qu'il ne vienne. 
J*empdcherai qa'il ne vous nuise. 
J'ai peor qu'il ne m'oabUe» ete. 

Fall of a wish that the event may not take place^ 
we ace willing to do all we can, that nothing should 
prevent an obstacle to that wish. This is the CMee 
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of tbe iolrodOiOtion of the negatire, which, although 
unnecessary to complete the sense, yet must be pre- 
served for the idiom. 

There is again a very elegant syllepsis in sentences 
like the following from Racine : 

Entre le peuple et vous, vooi prendf»v Dim poor jag« ; 
Vou8 soavenanti mon fils, que cach6 sous ce lio, 
Comme eux vous fOtes pauvre, et, commeeiu; orpbeltn. 

The poet forgets that he has been using the word 
prnpi^ : nothing remains in his mind but des pauvre^ 
and des orphelins^ and it is with that idea of which he 
is full that he makes the pronoun eux agree« For the 
same rpason, Bossuet and Mezengui have said : 

Qiiand le peupU Htbrtu antra dans la terre promise, tout y t61e- 
broit leun ancdtres. — Bossuet. 

Motse eut recours au Seigncnir, et loi dit : que (trvX-l^keepeuplt ? 
bieii(6t 1^ me lapidaronl. — Mezehgui. 

Lews and Us stand for le$ Hehreux* 



CHAP. IX. 

of graumatical discordances, amphibologies, and 

gaxlicisvs. 

We have chiefly to take notice of two vicious modes 
of coosiritction^ which are contrary to the principles 
laid down in the preceding chapters ; grammatical 
discordances, andamphohologies*. 

or DISCORDANCES* 

In general, there is a discordance in language, when 
the words which compose the various members of a 
sentence or period do not agree with each other, 
either because their construction is contrary to ana- 
logy, or because they bring together dissimilar ideas, 
between which the mind perceives an opposition, or 
can see no manner of affinity. 

The fc»ilowing examples will serve to illustrate this : 

Notre r^pafnilon ne depend pas des louanges quH)n nous donne^. 
mils des ^ciiLmsloaables que nout folsoas.. 



Notre reputation depend, non 
des louanges qu'oii nous 
donnej mais des actions, etc. 
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This sentence is not correct, because the first mem- 
ber being negative, and the second affirmative, cannot 
come under the government of the same verb. It 
ought to be : 

Our repuialion depends not 
upon ike praises which are 
bestowed upon ut^ but upon the 
praise%t!orlhy actions which we 
perform. 

But the most common discordances are those which 
arise from the wrong use of tenses : as in this sentence, 

II regarde votre maltieur comtue une punition du pen de com- 
plaisance que vous avez eue pour lui, dans le tcosps qu'il vous 
pria, etc. 

because the two preterits, definite and indefinite, can- 
not well agree together ; it should be, 

Que vous eijltes pour lui dans le temps qu'il vous prja. 

There is discordance in this sentence : 

On en ressentit autant de joie que d'une victoire complete dans 
• uDe autre temps, 

because the verb cannot be understood after the que 
which serves for the comparison, when that verb is to 
be in a different tense ; it should be, 

On en ressentit autant de joie qu'oa en aurolt i^ssenli, etc. 

This line of Racine, 

Le fiot, qui I'apporta, recule 6ponvant6, 

is also incorrect, because the form of the present can- 
not associate with that of the preterit definite ; it 
should have been : qui Pa apporti. 

OF AUPH1BOLOGIGS. 

Amphibology in language is when a sentence is so 
constructed as to be susceptible of two different inter- 
pretations : this must be carefully avoided. As we 
speak only to be understood, perspicuity is the first 
and most essential quality of language : we should al- 
ways recollect that, what is not clearly expressed in any 
language J is no language at all. 
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Amphibalogies are occasioned, 1. By the misuse of 
moods and tenses. 2* Of the personal pronouns, tZ, le, 
lay etc 3. Of the possessive pronouns; son^ sa^ s^s, etc. 
4. By giving a wrong place to nouns. 

EXAMPLE 

Of an Amphibology of the first kind. 

Qirai-je fait, povr venir accabler en ces lieux 

Un b^rcs, sor qui seul j'ai pu (ourner les yeuz ? RAaiN£. 

Pour venir forms an amphibology, because we do 
not know whether it relates to the person who speaks, 
or to the person spoken to ; it should have been, pour 
gue Tous veniez. 

EXAMPLE 

Of an Amphihology of the second kind. 

C6sar voulut prpmierement surpasser Pomp^e ; les grandes richesses 
da Crassus Imi firent croire, qu*t7 pourroit partaker la gloire de ces 
deux grands bommes. 

This sentence is faulty in its construction, because 
the pronouns il and lui seem to relate to Cesar^ al- 
though the sense obliges us to refer them to Crassus. 

EXAMPLE 

Of an Amphihology of the third kind. 
^ Val^re alia chez L6audre ; il y trouve son fils. 

The pronoun son is ambiguous, because we do not 
know to which it relates, to Valere or to Leandre. 

EXAMPLE 

Of an Amphihology of the fourth kind. 
J'ai envoy6 les letfres, que j'ai 6crites, k la poste. 

A la poste, thus placed,, is equivocal, because we do 
not know whether it is meant that the letters have 
been zcritt^n at the post-office, or sent to the post- 
office. 

or GALLICISMS. 

. We have distinguished in our '^Grammaire Philoso- 
phique et Litteraire," four sorts of gallicisms: we 
shall only mention here those of construction. 
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The gallicisms of construction are, in general, irre- 
gularities and deviations from the customary rules 
of sjntax ; there are some, however, which are mere 
ellipses, and others which can onlj be attributed to 
the caprice of custom. 

General Princitle. Every gallicism of construc- 
tion which obscures the meaning of the sentence, 
ought to be condemned. Those only ought to be pre- 
served which do not impair perspicuity, by introducing 
irregularity of construction, and which are, at the 
same time, sanctioned by long practice. 

According to this principle, this elliptic gallicism is 
now rejected : 

F.t qa'ainsi ne soU, meaning ce que je voas dis est si vrai qae. 

because it obscures the sentence. For instance : 

J'6tois dans ce jardin, et qu'aimi ne toit, voilk uoe fleur que j'y ar 
cueillie) that is, et pour preure de cela, voWk une fleur, etc. 

Moliere' and La Fontaine seem to have been the 
last great writers that have used this expression. 

One-of the most common gallicisms is that in which 
the impersonal verb il y a is used for it est, il existe. 
These expressions : 

II J avoit une fois un roi ; — il y a cent k parier centre un, 

are gallicisms. There are two in the following sen- 
tences : 

il n'y a pasjusqu^aux enfans, qui | Even cblldren will meddle with 
ne s'en miteni, \ it. 

The yevhfalloir forms a sort of gallicism with the 
pronoun en, when it is conjugated like pronominal 
verbs with the double pronouns, il se : as, 

II s'en faut, il s'en falloit, etc. 

It then means to be wantingj and when preceded by 
an adverb of quantity, the hrst pronoun is omitted : as, 

Peu s'en faut, tant s*en fant. 

These several manners of using the yerh/alloir will 
he found in the following sentences : 

34* 



i 
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EXAMPLES. 



II s*eii faat bien qa*il soit aussi 
habile qu'ii croit T^tre, 

Peu s'en est fallu qu'il n'ait 
SQCcomb^ dans cette entreprise, 

II ne s'en est presque rien fallu 
qu*U n'ail 6t6 tub, 

Vous dites qu'll s*en faut vingt 
livres que la somme 'entt^re n'^ 
aoit, mais vous vous trompez, il 
ne peut pas s*en folloir tant, 

Son rhume est entl^rement 
gu^ri, ou peu s^en faut. 

Que 8*eD est-il fvMa que ces 
deux amis ne se soient brouill^s ? 

Je ne snis pas content de votre 
application a I'^lude, tant s'en 
faat, 

Tant s>n faut que cette com6- 
die me plaise, elie me semble au 
contraire detestable, 

II s'en falloit beaucoup que je 
vous approuvasse dans cette cir- 
Qonstancei 

The sentences, 

// h'ett rien moint que g6nirtux. 
Vous aoez beau dire, 

Ji ee qii'tl me lembh, 

JVota voUa it nous lamenierf 

Qu^eMi'ce que de nous ! 



He is far from being so elevtr 
as he thinks. 

He was very near falling in 
that undertaking. 

He %sas as near as possible being 
killed. 

You say it wants twenty pounds 
to complete the sum, but you eare 
mistaken f it cannot want so much. 

His cold is entirely wellt or very 
near. 

How near were these tteo friends 
quarrtUing ? 

' I am not satisfied with your ap- 
plication to study, far from it. 

So far from this play pleasing 
me, / think il insufferable. 

I was far from approving your 
conduct on that occasion. 



He Is far from being generous. 
You may say what you please^ 

but, etc. 
By what I can see, as the matter 

appears to me, etc. 
We begin to lament, here we we 

lamenting, crying, etc. 
What wretched beings we are, 

etc., etc. 



are also gallicisms* 

The use which is made of the preposition en, in 
many sentences, is likewise another source of galli* 
cisms ; some of this kind will be found in the follow* 
ing expressions ; 



A qui en avez-vous f 
Ok en veut'il venir f 

U lui en vent, 



Whom are you angry with ? 
What does be aim at ? what 

would he be at f 
He has a spite against hiai tto. 
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The preposition en changes also, sometimes, the 
significations of verbs, and then gives rise to gallicisms* 

The conjunction que produces as great a number of 
gallicisms : as, 



Cesi tine terrible passion que le 

C'est done en vain quejt travaiile, 
Ce n'estpastrop que eela, 
Jl n'est que tf avoir du courage^ 



Gaming is a terrible passion. 

It is in vain then that I work. 
That is not too much. 
Tbtrre is nothing Hire having 
ceurage. 



Manj others will be found in the use which is made 
of the prepositions a, de^ dans, apres, etc. but enough 
has been said on this subject. 

Gallicisms are of very great use in the simple sfjic ; 
therefore La Fontaine and Mad. de Serigne abound in 
them. The middling style has not so many, and 
the solemn oratorical but few, and these even of a 
peculiar nature. Only two examples of this kind, 
both taken from the tragedy of Iphigenia, by Racine, 
will be here inserted. 

Atcz-voos pu penser qu'au sang d'Agamemnon 
Acfatlle pr^f6r&t une filie sans nom ?■ 
Qui de tout son destin ce qu'eile a pa comprendre, 
C'est qu'eile sort d'un sang, etc. 

And 

Jene sais qui ni'arrSte et retient mon courroux, 
Que par un prompt avis de.tout ce qui se passe 
Je ne couri des dieuz divulguer la menace. 

In the first sentence, qui is the subject though with- 
out relating to any verb; and in the second, ^e ne sais 
qui ni^arrete que je ne coure, is contrary to the rules of 
common construction. " But," says Vaugelas, " these 
extraordinary phrases, far from being vicious, possess 
the more beauty, as they belong to a particular kind 
ef language/' 



FREE EXERCISES; 



I. 

MADAME D£ MAINTENOI^ TO HER BROTHER. 

We can only be 1 unhappy by our own faalt ; tbis ftball ahvaya 
be my text, and my reply to your lamentations. Recollect 2, my 
dear brother, the voyage to America, (he misfortunes of our father, 
of our infancy and our youth 3 ; and you will bless Providence in- 
•lead of murmuring against fortune.^ Ten years ago, we were both 
very much (below our present situation 4;) and our hopes were so 
feeble 6, that we limited our wishes to an (income of three thousand 
livres 6.) At present we have four limes that suto 7, and our de- 
sires are not yet satisfied ! we enjoy the happy mediocrity which 
you have so often extolled 8; let us be content. If pos:iession9 9 
come to us, let u^ receive them from the hand of God, but let not 
our views be lU too extravagant U. Wo have (every thing neces- 
sary 12) and comtortaMe 13 ; all the rest is avarice 14 ; all these 
desires of greatness spring trom 15 a restless heart. Your debts are 
all paid, and you may live elegantly 16 without contracting more 17* 
What have you to desire ? must 18 schemes 19 uf wealth and am- 
bition occasion 20 the loss of your repose and your health ? Tead 
the life of St. Louis } you will sfe bow unequal 21 the greatness of 
this world is to (he desires of the human heart ; God only can satisfy 
them 22. I repeat it, you are only unhappy by your own fault. 
Your uneasiness 23 destroys your health, which you ought to pre- 
serve, if it were 24 only because I love you. Watch 25 your tem- 
per 26 : if you can render it less splenetic 27 and less gloomy, (you 
will have gained a great advantage 28.) This is not the woric of 
refleelion only ; exercise, amusementi and a regular life, (are neces- 
sary for the purpose 29.) You cannot think well (whilst your 
health is aflfected 30 ;) n hen the body is debilitated 31, the mind is 
Without vigour. Adieu ! write to me more frequently, and in a 
style less gloomy. 



1 On ne 6tre . . . que. 2 Songer k. 3 The misfortunes of our 
infancy and those oi our, etc. 4 Du point oix nous sommes au- 
jourd'hui. 6 Si peu de chose. 6 Trois mille livres de rente. 7 
That tUMf en . . . plus. 8 Have so often exiolledf vaoter si fort, 
ind-2. 9 Possettiont, biens. 10 Let us not have views. 11 Trop 
vatte. 18 Le n^cessaire. 13 Le commode. 14 Avatkt^ cupidiie. 
15 Spring from, partir du vide de. 16 D6licieusement. 17 Con* 
Iraettng more, en faire de nouvelles. 18 Muttf faut-il que. 19 
Frojet. 20 Occasion, co6ter, sub-1. 21 Une^ualy au dessons de. 
22 Satisfy <Aem, le ratsasier. 23 Uneasinestf inquietude, pi. 24 
if it were, quand ce dire, oond-i. 25 Travailler sur. 26 Ho« 
meur. 27 Biiieux. 28 Ce 6tre un gtand point de ga^n6. 29 II y 
faut de. 30 Tant que voua se porter mal. 31 Debilitattd, dios 
Vabaltemcnt. 



jt 



* 
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II. 

THE CONVERT. 

AN EASTERN TALE. 

Divine mercy 1 had brought a vicious man ioto a society of 
sages whose morals were holy and pure. He was affected by their 
virtues; it was not long 2 before 3 he imitated them and lost his 
old habits ; he became just, sober, patient, laborious, and benevo- 
lent. His deeds nobody could deny, but they were attributed 4 
to odious motives. They praised his good actions without loving 
Iiis person : they would always judge him by what he had been, not 
by vrhat be was become. This injustice fii'ed him with grief ; he 
shed tears in the bo^om of an ancient 9Qs;e, more just and more 
humane than the others. '* O my son," said the old man to him, 
*^ thou art better than thy reputation ; be thankful to God for it. 
Happy the nan who can say, my enemies and my rivals censure m 
nie the vices of which I am not guilty. What matters 6 if, if thou 
art good, that men persecute thee as wicked ? Ha^t thou not, to 
comfort thee, the two best witnesses of thy actioi|is, God, and thy 
conscience." Saint Lambert. 



M. de Montausier has written a latter to Monseigneur upon the 
taking of Philipsbourg, which very mnch pleases me. ' *' Mon- 
seigneur; I do not compliment you on the capture of Philipsbourg ; 
yon had a good army, bombs, cannon, and Vauban ; neither shall 
1 compliment you upon your valour; for that' is an hereditary 
virtue in your family. But I rejoice that you are liberal, gene- 
rous, humane^ and that you know how to recompense the services 
of those who behave well ; it is for this that I congratulate you." 



III. 

THE GOOD MINISTER. 

an eastern tale. 

The great Aaron Raschild began to suspect that his vizier Giafar 
was not deserving of the confidence which he had reposed in him. 
The women of Aaron, the inhabitants of Bagdad, the courtiers, the 
dervises, censured the veier with bitterness. The calif loved Giafar ; 
he would not condemn him upon the clamours of the city^nd the 
court : he visited his empire ; every where he saw the land well 
cultivated, the country smiling, the cottages opulent, the useful 
arts honoured, and youth full of gayefy. He visited his fortified 



1 Mis^ricorde. 2 Ne pas tarder. dAinM. 4 0ndonner^es 
motifs. 5 Importer, 
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chief and f«m-por(f ; be sew numerons ships wbicli threalened the 
ooesta of Afrioa iind Asia ; be saw warriors disciplined and content ; 
these warriors, the seamen, and the peasantry, exclaimed : ** O God, 
ppar thy blessing upon the faithful, by giving them a calif lilce Aaron^ 
and a viaier like Giafar." The calif, affeeted by these esclsuna- 
lions, enters a mosque, fails upon his knees, and cries out : " Great 
God, I return (hee thanks ; thoa hast given me a vizier of whom my 
courtiers speak ill, and my people speak well." 

Sainl'Lambtrt. 



Providence conducts us with so much goodness through the dif- 
ferent periods of our life, that we (do not perceive our progress 1.) 
This loss takes place gently 2, it is imperceptible, it is the shadow of 
the sun-dial whose motion we do not see. If, at twenty years of 
age, we could see 3 in a mirror the face we shall have at Ibree- 
jcore, we (should be shocked at the contrasr 4^) and terrified at our 
own figure ; but it is day by day that we advance ; we are to-day 
as we were -yesterday , and shall be to-morrow as we are to-day ; so 
we go forward without perceiving it ; and this is a mn*acle of that 
Providence which I adore. 

Sevigni. 

IV. 

THE MAGNIFICENT PIIOSPECT. 

This beautiful house was on tfae declivity of a hill, frmn 
whence you beheld the sea, sometimes clear and smooth as 
fihiss, sometimes idly 1 irritated against the rocks on which it 
broke, bellowing 2 and swelling its waves like mountains. On 
another side was seen a river, in which were islands bordered veitit 
bloomini^'lttBes, end lofty pophrrs, which -mraed tiierr proud heads 
to the very clouds. The several channels, which formed those 
islands, seemed sporting 3 in I be plain. Some rolled their Itm- 
vpid waters with rapidity: some had a peaceful and still course; 
others, by long windings, ran back again, to reescend as rt were 
to their source, and seemed not to- have the power to leave these 
ancjbanting borders. At a distance were seen hills and mountains 
which were lest in the clouds, and formed, by their fantastic figure, 
as delightful a horizon (as the eye could wish to behold 4.) The 
neighbouring mountains were covered with verdant (vine branches 
5,) haagioff in festoons ; the grapes, brighter than purple, could 
not conceal themselves under the leaves, and the vine 6 was over- 



1 Ne le sentir aeasi pas. 2 Va doucement. 3 On nous faire 
voir. 4 Tomher a ia renverse. 

1 Follement. 2 En &ktnir. 3 Se jouer. 4 A soubait pour le 
plaisir de. 5 Pampre, m. 6 Vigne, 
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loaded with Us fruit. Tbe fi^, tbe oUve, the pomegrtfiate, and all 
other trees, overspread the plain, and Aade it one large garden. 

FAniUm. 



Long, hopes wear out 7 joy, as long maladies wear oat pain. 
All philosophie systems are only good when one (has no use for 
tbem 8.) S6vign6. 



mimmmmti^^m 



V. 

1 

A GENERAL VIEW OF NATURE. 

With wbai magnificence does nature shine 1 upon earth ! A pure 
light, extending from east to west^ gilds successively the two bemis* 
phcM'es of this giube ; an elenwnt, transparent and light, aorrounds 
It > a genfle fecundating he.at animates, gives t>eing 2 to the seeds of 
life :. saiubrious running streams contribute to their preservation 
and growth ; eminences, diversified over the level land, arrest the 
vapours of the air, make these springs inexhaustible and always 
new ', immense cavi(ie»-niade to receive them-divide tbeeoBtineots. 
The extent of the 9ea is as great as that of the earth : it is not a 
cold, barren clement ; it is a new empire, as rich, as popnlous as the 
first. The finger of God has marked their boundaries. 

The earth, rising above (he level of the saa, is secure 3 from its 
eruption : ifs surface, enamelled wilh flowers, adorned with ever 
springing verdure, peopJed with thousands and thousands of species 
of ditfereiit animals, is a place of rest, a delightful abode, where 
man, placed in order to second nature, presides over all beings. 
The only one among them all, "capable of knowing and worthy of 
admiring, God has made him spectator of the umversit, and a wit- 
ness of his wonders. The divrae spark with which he is animated 
enables him to participate in the divine mysteries : it it by this light 
that he thinks and reflects; by it he sees and reads In the book of 
the universe,. as- in a copy of the Deity. 

Nature is the exterior throne of the divine Majesty : the man who 
eont^mplaies, who studies it, rises by degrees to the interior throne 
of Omaipoftenee. Made to adore the Creator, the vassal of heaven, 
aorerelgn of the earth, he ennobles, peoples, enrichea it ', he estab* 
Ksiies among living beings order, sulXN'diaatioo, harmeny; he em- 
beUJtibes nature herself; he cultivates, eitends, and polishes it ; lops 
off the thistle and the brier, and multiplies the grape and the rose. 

Buffon, 



7 User. 6 N'en avoir que faire. 

1 Ne briller pas. 2 Faire ^clore. 3 A Tal ri^e. 
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VI. 
ANOTHER GENERAL VIEW OF NATUR£^. 

Trees, shrubs, and plents are-lho ornaments and elothing 1 of the 
earth. Nothing is so melancholy 2 as the prospects of a country 
naked and bnre 3, ethibiting to the eye nothing but stones, mad, 
and sand. But, vWlfied by nature, and clad 4 in its nuptial robe, 
amidst the course of streams and the tinging of birds, the earth pre- 
sents to man, In the harmony of the three kindoms, a spectacle full 
of life, of interest and charms, the only spectacle in the world of # 
which bis eyes and heart are never weary 6. 

The more a (contemplative man's soul is fraught with sensibility 
6,) the more he yields to the eestacies which this harmony produces 
in him. A soft and deep melancholy then '^ takes possession of his 
senses, and, in an intoiicatlon of delight, he loses himself in the 
immensity of that beautiful system, with which he ^feels himself 
identified. Then, every particular object escapes him ; he aees and 
feels nothing but in the whole. Some circumstance must confract 
bis ideas, and circumscribe his imagination, before 7 he can observe 
by parcels that universe which he was endeavouring to embrace. 

J. J. Rousseau, 



Vlh 

CULTIVATED NATDRf. 

How beautiful is cultivated nature ! How, by the labours of man, 
bow brilliant it is, and how pompously adorned ! He himself is its 
chief ornament, its noblest part; by multiplying himself, he multi- 
plies the most precious germ ', she also seems to multiply with him : 
by his art, he (brings forth to view 1) all that she concealed 2 in her 
bosom. How many unknown treasures ! What new riches ! Floir- 
ers, fruits, seeds brought to perfection, multiplied to infinity ; the 
useful species of animals transported, propagated, increased without 
number; the noxious species reduced, confined, banished: gold, 
and iron more necessary than gold, eitracted from the bowels of the 
earth ', torrents confined 3, rivers directed, contracted 4 ; the sea 
itself subjected, eiplored 6, crossed from on^ bemij^here to the 
othfr ; the earth accessible in every part, and every where rendered 
equally cheerful and fruitful : in the valleys, delightful men- 
dows, In the plains, rieh pastures and still richer harvests ; bilis 



1 V^tement. 2 Triste. 

3 Pel6. 4 Rev£tu. 6 Se lesser. CoBtemplataai avoir Tdme 
sensible. 7 Fonrqu'il. 

1 Mettre au jour. 3 Rectier. 3 Conteou. 4 Resseix^. 5 Ai- 
conn1^ 
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covei'ed wiCh vine? and fraits : their summits crowned with nsefol 
trees and yoang forest^ } deserts changed into cKies inhabited by 
an immense population, which continually- circulating, spreads it- 
self from tl^ese centres to their eitremities ; roads opened and fre* 
qaentedy com municlki ions established every where, as so many 
witnesses of the strength and union of society: a thousand other 
monuments of po%ver and glory sufficiently demonstrate that man, 
possessing dominion over the earth, has changed, renewed the 
wteie of its surface, and that, at all times, be shares the empire of 
it with nature. 



Vllf. 

tBE SAVE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

However, roan only reigns by right of conquest : he rather en^ 
jovs than possesses, and be can preserve only by means of continual 
labour. If this ceases, every thing droops, every thing declines, 
every thing changes, and again returns 1 under the hand of na- 
ture; she reassumes,^ her rights, erases the work of man, covers 
with dust and mo>5 nis most pompous monuments, destroys them 
in lime, and leases hrm nothing but the regret of having lost, through 
his faulti what his ancestors had conquered by their labours. Those 
timesf to which man loses his dominion, those barbarous 2 ages, 
dvffng which every thing is seen to perish, are always preceded by 
War, and accompanied by scarcity and depopulation. Man, who can 
do noibfng but by number, who is strong only by onion, who can be 
bappy only by peace, is mad enough to arm himself for his misery, 
and to fight for his ruin. Impelled by an insatiable thirst of having, 
blinded by ambition still more insatiable, he renounces all the feel- 
ings of humanity, turns all his strength against himself, seeks mutual 
destruction, actually destroys himself ; and, after these periods of 
blood and carnage, when the smoke of glory has vanished, he con- 
templates, with a sad eye, the earth wasted, the arts buried, nations 
scattered, the people weakened, his own happiness ruined, and his 
real power annihilated. Buffon. 



IX. 

liWOCATION TO THE GOD OF NATUREi 

Almighty God! whose presence alone supports nature, and 
maintains the harmony of the laws of the universe : thou, who, 
from the immoveable throne of the empyrean, seest the celestial 
spheres toll under thy feet, without shock or confusion : who, from 
the bosom of repose, reproducest every moment their immense 

1 Bentrer. 2 De barbarie. 3 En effet. 

35 
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moveaentt) at^ alone governest» in profound peace, that iofinile 
nomberof heaveas and worlds; restore, restore at length tran- 
quitUty to the agitated earth ! Jet it be silent at tby voice \ let dis- 
gomI aod war cease their proud clamours ! God of goodness, author 
of all heings, tby paternal eye takes in 1 all tbe objects of the 
creation ; but man is tby cbosen being ; tfaqu hast illumined 2 his 
soul with a ray of thy immortal light: complete the measure of 
tby Idodoess by penetrating his heart with a ray of iby love: tbia 
divine seaiinent, diffusing itself every where, will reconcile oppo- 
site natures ; man will no lonaer dread the sight of man ', bi» hand 
will no longer wield the murderous steel 8; the devouring fiames 
of war will no longer dry op 4 the sources of population ; tbe 
human species, now weakened, mutilated, mowed aown in the blos- 
som, will spring anew 5 and multiply without number; nature, 
overwhelmed under the weight of <acoarges 6, will soon reassume, 
with a new life, its former fruitfulness ', and we, beneficent God, will 
second it, Wf» will cultivate it, we will contemplate it incessantlVy 
that Hc may every moflsentv offer thee a new tribute of gratituae 
and admiration. Bv^gn, 



X. 

[afpy they who are disgust 
koo 



Hafpy they who are disgusted with 1 turbulent pleasares^ and 
„jow haw to be contented 2 with the sweets of an innocent lifi^ I 
Happy they who delight in being instructed 3, and who take a 
pleasure 4 in storing their minds with knowledge ! . Wherever ad- 
verse. fortune may throw them,, they always carry entertainment 
with them > and the disquiet which preys upcn others, even in the 
midst of pleasures, is unknown to those who can employ them- 
selves in reading. ^Happy they who love to read, and are out like me 
deprived of the ability. As these thoughts were passing in my 
mind, I went into a gloomy forest, where I immediately perceived 
an old mnn holding a book in his hand. The forehead of this sage 
was broad, bald, and a little wrinkled: a white beard bnng down 
to his. girdle; his stature was tall and majestic; his compleiion 
still fresh and ruddy, his eyes lively and piercing, his voice sweet, 
his words ^>lBin ana charming. I never saw so venerable an old 
man. He was a priest of Apollo, and officiated 5 in a marble tem- 
ple, which the kings of Egvpt had dedicated to that god in this 
forest. The book which he held in his band was a collection of 
hymns in honour of tbe gods. He accosted me in a friendiv man- 
ner, and we discoursed together. He related things past so well, 



1 Embrasser. 8 Eclalrer. Le fer . . . . armer sa main. 4 Tarir« 
5 Germer de nouvean. 6 Fl^au. 

1 Se digo&ter de. 2 Se coateater de. 3 S'lnttruire. 4 Se 
|Aaire. 5 Servir. 
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that they seemed present, and yet with such brevity that his ac- 
count never tired me. He foresaw the future by bis profoond 
knowledge, which made him I^now men and the designs of which 
they are capable. With all this wisdom he was cheerful and com- 
plaisant, and the sprigbtliest youth has not so many graces as this 
man had at so advanced an age. He accordingly loved young men 
when they were teachable 6, and had a taste for study and virtue. 

F6nilon. 



XI. 

THOUGHTS ON POETRY. 

Wherever I went, I found that poetry was considered as the (high- 
est learning 1,) and regarded with n veneration (somewhat approach- 
ing to 2) that which men would pay to angelic nature. 

It yet fills me with wonder that, in almost all coootries, the-mo^^ 
ancient poets are considered as the best ; whether (it be that 3) 
every kind of knowleda^e is an acquisition gradually attained, and 
poetry is a. gift conferred at once ; or that the first poetry of tfvery 
nation surprised them as a novelty, and retained the credit by eon- 
gent, wbtoh it received by accident at first ', or whether, as the pro- 
vince 4 of poetry is to describe nature and passion, which arc 
alwi^s the same* the first Writers (took possession ^) of (the most 
-etrifcing objects for description 6,) and (the most probable occur- 
rences for fiction 7,) and left nothing to tbose that followed them, 
but transcription 8 of the same events, and new combinations 9 
of the same images. Whatever be the reason, it is commonly ob- 
served that the early writers are in possession of nature, and their 
followers 10 of art: that the first excel in strength and invention, 
and the latter in elegance and refinement. 

. I was desirous to add my name to this illustrious fraternity 11. I 
read all the poets of Persia and Arabia, and was able to repeat by 
memory the volumes that am suspended in the mosqije of Mecca. 
But I soon found that no man wa« ever {;reai by imitation. My de- 
sire of excellence 12 impelled 13 me to transfer 14 my attention to 
nature and to life 15. Nature was to be my subject, and men to be 
my auditors : I could never describe what I bad not seen ; I could 



6 Docile. 

1 Partie la plus sublime de la Iitt6rature. 2Quitenoit de. 3 Cela 
vient de ca que. 4 But. 5 S'emparer. 6 Objets qui fournissoient 
ies plus riches descriptions. 7 Ev^neroens qui pr^toient le pins h. 
la fiction. 8 De copier. 9 Faire de nouvelles combinaisons. 
. 10 Stlccesse^^8. 11 Famille. 12 Exceiler. 13 Engager. 14 Re- 
pprter . . . suij. --15 Tableau de la vie. 



108 • Free Exercises. 

not hope (1o move (k06« wiili delight or terror 16) whose iateresfv 
aod opinions I did not understand 17. 



Xif. 

THE SAUK SUBJECT COSTIHUEB. 

Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw every thing (with a new 
purpose 18 ;) my sphere of attention was suddenly magnified : d(* 
kind of knowiedge (was to be overlooked 19.) I ranged mountams 
and deseds for & images and resemblanres, and (pictured opon 
my mind 21) every tree of the forest and flower of the valley. I 
observed with equal care the craes of the rock and the pinnacles 
of the palace. Sometimes I wandered along the mazes of the rivu- 
let, and sometimes watched the changes of the summer clouds. To 
a poet nothing can be useless. Whatever is beautiful, and whatever 
is dreadful, must be familiar to his imagination : he mnst (be con- 
versant 22) with all that (is awfully vast or elegantly little 23.) The 
plants ot the garden, the animals of the wood, the minerals of the 
earth, and the meteors of the sky, must all concur to store his mind 
with Ineibausntible variety ; for every idea is useful for the (en« 
forcement or decoration 24) of moral or religious troth ; and be 
who kno%vfr.most will have most power 2$ of diversifying bis scenes 
26, and gratifying his reader with remote allusions and unexpeetedl 
Instruction. 

All the appearances of nature J was, therefore, (careful to stud^ 
27,) aod every country which I have surveyed has contributed some- 
thing to my poetical powers. ' 

In so wide a survey, interrupted the prince, you must surely 
have left much unobserved. I have lived, till now, within the 
circuit of these mountains, and yet cannot walk abroad withoat 
the sight of something which 1 had never beheld before or never 
heeded 28. 



XHI. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUSD. 

The business of a poet, said Imlac, is to etamine, not the in> 
ilividual, but the species ; to remark general properties and 
(large appearances 29 :) he does not number tlie streaks of the 



16 Reveiller le plaisir ou la terreur dans ceuz. 17 Ne con- 
noStre ni. 18 Sous un nouveau jour. 19 Je ne devois n6gliger. 
20 Pour recueillir. 21 F6n6trer mon esprit du tableau'de. 22Bien 
connottre. 23 Etonne par sa grandeur, ou charme par son 6legBnte 
petitesse. 2^1 Fortifier, ou embellir. 2d Ressoureeft pour. 26 Ta- 
bleau. 27 Etudier avcc soin toutes lesy etc. 28 Hemarqoer. $9 
Consid^rer les objets en grand. 
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tplip, or describe tbe different shades in tlie verdure of ilie forest. 
He is to eihibif} in his portraits of nature, such prominent and strilc- 
Ing featoresi as 30 recall the original to every miiul ;- and nHist neg- 
lect the minuter discriminations 31, which one may have remarlced, 
and another neglected, for those characteristics 32 which are alike 
obvious 33 to vigilance 34 and carelessness 35. 

Bat the knowledge of nature is only half 36 the task of a poet : 
be must be acquaintf^d iilcewise with all ffie modes 37 of life. His 
character requires that he estimatfe) 38 the happiness and misery of 
everv condition : observe tbe powi*r of all the passions, in all their 
combinations, and trace the changes 89 of the human mind, as they 
are modified by various institutions, and accidental influences of 
climate or custom ; from tbe spri<;htliness of infancy to the des- 
pondence of decrepitude. He must divest himself 40 of the pre- 
judices of his age or conntry ; he most consider right and wrong 
41 in their abstracted and invariable state 42 ; be must regard pre- 
sent laws and opinions, and rise to general and transcendental truths, 
which will always be the same; he must, therefore, (confent him- 
self with the slow progress of his name 43,) contemn the applauso 
of his own time, and commit bis claims to the justice of posterity. 
He must write as the interpreter of nature, and the legislator of 
mankind, and consider himself as presiding 44 over the thoughts 
and manners of future generations, as a being superior to time and 
place. 

His labour is not yet at an end -. he must know many languages 
and many sciences ; and, that his style may be worthy of his 
thoughts, he must, by incessant priactice, familiarize himself to every 
delicacy of speech and grace of harmony. 

S. Johnson. 



XIV. 



First follow nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, which b still the same : 
Unerring nature, still divinely bright. 
One clear, unchanged, and universal light. 



30 I>e ees traits saillans et frappans qui, etc. 31 Ces petits dataih. 
32 Pour s'appliquer k caract^riser, etc., etc. 33 Frappe 6galement. 
34 CCil observateur. 35 Esprit insouciant. 36 The halt of. 37 Tons 
les diff6rens aspects. 38 Appr^cier. 39 Suivre les vicissitudes. 40 
Se depouiller. 41 Ce qui est juste ou iojuste. 42 Abstraction faite 
de ces divers pr^jug6s. 43 Se rdsigucr k voir son nom percer diM 
ciiement. 44 Influer. 

35* 
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Lifct focce, and beauty, must to all impart ; 1 

At ODce the soorce, and eod, and test of art. 2 

Art| from that fund, each jast supply provides ; 
Works without show, and without pomp presides 
In some fair body thus th' informing soul 
With spirits feed, with vigour fills the whole, . 
Each motion guides, and every nerve sustains 
Itself unseen, but in th' effect remains. 3: 

Some, to whom heav'n in wit has been profuse, 
Want as much more to turn It to its use :^ 
For wit and judgment often are at strife^ 
Tho' meant each ether's aid, like man and wife. 4 

*Tis more to guide, than spur the muse's steed : 
Restrain his uiry, than provoke his speed : 6 

The winged ^ourser, like a gen'rous horse, 
Shows moat true mettle, when you check its course. 6 

Pope. 

1 Light, clear, immutable, and universal nature, which never err?^ 
nnd shmes always with a divine splendour, must impart to all she 
does, life, force, and beauty. 

2 She is at once the source, etc. 

3 So 10 a fair body, unseen itself, but always sensible by its ef- 
fects, the soul continually acting, feeds the whole with spirits, fills 
it with vigour, guides every motion of it, and sustains every nerve. 

4 Some to whom heaven has given wit with profusion, want a& 
much yet to know the use they ought to make of it ; for wit and 
judgment, thoujjh made, like man and wife, to aid each other, are 
often in opposition. 

5 It is more difficult xo guide than spur the courser of the muses, 
and to restrain its ardour than provoke its impetuosity. 

6 The winaed courser is like a generous horse : the more we 
strive to stop it in its rapid course, the more it shows unconquerablo 
vigour. 
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£XAUPL£6 OF PhAASSS QH TUB PRINCIPAL DlFFICVLTIZS OF TBF 

Frehch Larouage. 



Sur les ColUeiifi PariUifs. 

La pluptrt dfls fruits verts 
sont d'an goAt austere. 

La plupart des gens ne so con- 
duiseot que par int^r^t. 

La plupart du monde se 
trompe. 

11 ni6pi'ise par philosopbie les 
faonneups que la plupart du monde 
recherche. 

II devoit me fournir (ant d*ar- 
bres, mais j*en a1 rejel6 la mnili^ 
qui ne valoit rien. 

Un grand nombre de specla- 
(ears ajoutoit k la beaut6 du 
spectacle. 

Toates sortcs de livres ne sont 
pas 6galement hon9. 

Beaucoup de person nes se sont 
pr^sent^cs, 

Bien des person nes se font des 
principes k leur fantaisie. 



Sur guelques Verbes qu'onne peut 
coiijugver avec Avoir, gans 
fmrt des barbarismts. 



II lui est '^chu une succession 
du chef de sa femme. 
' It est bien d6chu de son cr6dit. 

Ne sommes-nous par convenos 
da prix F 

^'est-il pas intervenu dans 
cette affaire, oomme il Tavoit 
promts ? 

11 est surveno k rimproviste. 

La neige, qui est tomb^e ce 
matin; a adouci le temps. 

Que de neige il est tomb^ ee 
Maliu ! 

Toutes les dents loi sont tom- 
b^es. 



On Ike Colketive Partitives. 

The greater part of green fruit 
is of a harsh tante. 

The major part of society are 
guided only by interest. 

The greatest part of mankind 
live in error. 

As a true philosopher he des- 
pises those honours which man- 
kind in general court. 

He was to furnish me so many 
trees, but I refused half of them 
which were good for nothing. 

A considerable number of 
spectators added to the splendour 
of the scene. 

Every kind of books are not 
equally good. 

Many people presented them- 
selves. 

Many persons form principles 
to themselves, according to tneir 
fancy. 

On some Verbs which cannot bt 
conjugated with the verb Avoir, 
wUiutut making biarbarovi 
phrases. 

An estate fell to him io right 
of bis wife. 

He has lost much of his credit-. 

Have we not agreed about the 
price f 

Did he not interfere in that aD 
.fair as he had promised ? 

He came up unawares. 

The snow which fell this morn- 
ing has softened the weather. 

How much snow has fallcD this 
morning ! 

All his teeth have fallen out. 
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Phrasis m som^ Ds^fietdtitSi 



Ce propot n'ett pas toinb6 h. 
lerre. 
ikes-vottt tll^ voir yotre ami ? 

Ill soDt arrives k midi, et sont 
repartii de suite. 
Ces fleurs sont k peine ^closes. 

II est D^ de parens vertueoi, 
qui n'oDt rien n^glig6 pour son 
Education. 

Mademoiselle Totre sceur est- 
elle rentr6e ? 

Madame votre m^re n'est-eUe 
pas encore venue ? 

SuT Us mots (U Q,uantU6. 

11 a beaaooup d'esprit, mais en- 
core plus d'amour-prupre. 

11 a assea d'argent pour ses me- 
nus piaisirs. 

II y avoit bien du monde k 
rOp6ra. 

u y avoit bier au Pare je ne 
sais combien de gens. 

II boit autanl d'eau que de vin.' 

11 a tant d'amis qu'il ne man- 
quera de rien. 

Fersonue n'y a plus d'int^r^t 
que lui, 

II n'a pas plus d'esprit qu'il 
n'en faut. 

Trop de loisir perd souvent la 
je unease. 

J'y ai bien moins d*iot^r6t que 

vous. 

I II I ■ -> 

Sur hi Pronoms Personnels. 

Sors et te retire. 
Cours vite et ne t'amuse point. 
II dit anjourd'hui una chosci, et 
demain il se dement ira. 

11 s'est dementi lui-m^me. 



emport^e ; elle a besoin de quel- 
que entrave qui la retienne. 



That remark Was liot allowed 
to escape. 

Have yoa been to see joor 
friend ? 

Tbey arrived at noon, and set 
out again immediately. 

These flowers aos wvagtlj 
blown. 

Ha was born of virtuous pa- 
rents, who bestowed on bim the 
best education. 

Is your sUter returned ? 

Is not your mother come yet ? 



On Words of Q^aniity, 

He has a great deal of sense, 
but still more vanity. 

He has sufficient pocket- 
money. 

There were a great many peo- 
ple ai tbfc Opera. 

There were I do not know 
how many people in the Park 
ycsterdny. 

He drinks as much water as^ 
wine. 

He has so many friends that 
he will want for nothing. 

Nobody has more interest there 
than he. 

He is not overburdened with 
sense. 

Too much leisure time is fre* 
quently the destruction of youth; 

lam much less concerned in 
it than you. 

II— I ■ n il ] ^ ■^—.1—1^ 

On the Personal Pronovms^ 

Go out andreUre« 

Go quick and do not loiter. 

He advances a thing to-day^ 
ftnd will contradict himsfiJf to- 
morrow. 

He haa^contradicted hvnielf. 



La jeunessfl est naturellement Youth is naturally hasty, it 



neQ4i aoflMbridktoreatraiiiit. 
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It lie peut voir person ne dans 
la prospcrit6 sans lui porter 
envie. 

Qe que vous me dites est une 
^nigine pour moi. 

C'est un hotnme extreme en 
toat ', il mime et il hail avec 
fureiir. 

Si vous n*y avez jamais 6t6, je 
vous y m^nerai. 

Je Tai connu doux et modeste ; 
il s'est bien g;4te dans le com- 
merce de sea nouveaux amis. 

Elle n'est pas encore revenue 
du saidiMemeni que lui causa 
cette nouveile. 

II menace de rexterminer, lui 
et toute sa race. 

Si vous n'avez que faire de ce 
livre-lk, prStez-le-moi. 

Je lui avois envo^6 un dia- 
niant, il i'a refu86, je le lui si 
renvoy6. 

II apprend facilement et oublie 
de mdme. 

Je lui pardonne facilement 
d'avoir voulu se faire auteur ; 
luais je ne saurols lui pardonner 
toutBs les pu6rilii6s dont il a farci 
son livre. 

Je me plains k vous de vous- 
m^me. 

Si vous ne voulez pas Stre pour 
lui,au moins ne soyez pas centre. 

Qiiand sera-ce que vous vien- 
drez nous voir ? 

Sur ioif lui,soi-m6me, et luu 
tnSme. 

Qtiand on a pour soi le temoi- 
gnage de sa consciencei on est 
bien fort. 

L'estime de toute la terre ne 
sert de rien k un homme qui n'a 
pas le t6moignage de sa con- 
science pour lui. 

Un homme fait mille fautes, 
parce qu'il ne fait point de re- 
flexions sur lui. 



He can see the prosperity of 
nobody, without envying them. 

What you tell me is a perfect 
riddle to roe. 

He is a man that carries every 
thing to excess; be is alike vio- 
lent in bis lore and in his hatred. 

If you have never been there, 
I will take you. 

1 knew him when he was mild 
and modest ; he has been much 
corrupted by associating with his 
new acquaintances. 

She is not yet recovered from 
the consternation into which that 
intelligence threw her. 

He threatens to exterminate 
him and all his family. 

If you have done with this 
book, lend it me. 

I had sent him a diamond^ and 
he refused it, but I sent him it 
back again. 

He learns easily and forgets 
the same. 

I can easily pardon him for 
having attemptea to turn author; 
but I cannot pardon him all the 
absurdities with which he has 
filled his book. 

I complain to you of yourself- 

If you will not be for himi at 
least do not be against him. 
When will you come to see 

us ? 

• 

On soif luif soi-m&mtf and lui- 
mime. 

The approbation of our con- 
science imparts great courage. 

The good opinion of the whole 
world is of no use to a man who 
has not the approbation of hi& 
own conscience. 

A man commits a thousanc| 
faults, because he does not re* 
fleet on future consequeoces. ' 



1 

i 
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Phrasts (m some DifficultUa* 



On fait mHle Crates, qaend on 
ae USX ■Qcone rMeiion tor soi. 

II aime mieox dire do mal de 
Iai| que de ii*eo point perier. 

L*ejEoTsto nioiera mianx dire 
du mal de aot| qae de o*en point 
parier. 

On a fooreat besoin d'aa plus 
petit qae sot. 

Un prince a loavent besoin de 
beancoup de gens plus petits que 
loi. 

C*est an bon moyen de s*61e- 
Ter soi-mSme, cpie d'exalter ses 
pareils; et uo bomme adroit 
8*^i^ve ainsi loi-mdme. 

8ur Ui Pr&nomi Relalifs. 

II n'7 a rien de si capable 
d'effSminer le eonrage qae Poi- 
aivet6 et les d6lices. 

II fant enipdcfaer que la divi- 
sion, qni est dans cette famillcj 
D 'delate. 

II y a blen des ^v^nemens qne 
Ton suppose se passer pendant 
les entr'actes. 

Je le trouvai qni s'babilloit. 

Qni le tirera de cet erobarras, 
le tirera d'nne grande mis^re. 

Cenx-la sont vcritabtement 
heureux, qui croient I'dtre. 

11 n'y a que la vertu qui puisse 
rendre an bomme beureaz en 
cette vie. 

II n'y a r^gle si generate qui 
n'ait son exception. 

C'est an oratnar qui se p03s6de 
ct qui ne se trouble jamais. 

II n'y a pas dans le cceur faamain 

de replis que Dieu oe connoissp. 

On n*a troav6 que quelques 

fragmens da grand cuvrage qu'il 

avoit promts.' 



We commit a tboasand faults 
wben we neglect to reflect on 
ourselves. 

He bad ratber speak 111 of 
himself than not talk of himself 
at all. 

The egotist prefers speaking ill 
of himself ratber than cot be the 
subject of bis own conversation. 

We frequently want the assist- 
ance of one who is below our- 
selves. 

A prince frequently needs the 
assistance of many persons infe- 
rior to himself. 

It is an excellent method of 
exalting ourselves to exalt our 
equals, and a man of address by 
this means exalts himself. 

On the Rtlalict Pronount. 

Nothing is so calcnlated to 
enervate the mind as idleness 
and pleasure. 

The dissention in that family 
must be prevented from becom* 
ing public. 

There are many events in a 
piece which are supposed to bap- 
pen between the acts. 

i found him dressing. 

Whoever extricates bim from 
ibis di^cuity will relieve bim 
from much distress. 

Those are really happy who 
think themselves so. 

Virtue alone can render a man 
happy in this life. 

There is no rule so general 
but it admits of exceptions. 

He is an orator who is master 
of himself; and who is never em- 
barrassed. 

There is no recess of the hu- 
man heart but God perceives it. 

Only some fragments of the 
great work he had jiroraised have 
been found. 
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La fau(e,.que tous avez faitei 
est plas importaote qae vous ne 
peosez. 

Les premieres d-marches 
qu'on fait dans le tnonde, out 
beaucoup dlofluence sur le reste 
de la vie. 

Cette fare« est une des plus ri' 
siblas qu'on ait eocore vaes. 

Amassez-vous des tr^sors que 
]es vers et la rouilie oe puissent 
point gdter, et que les voUura ne 
puisseut point d6rober. 

L'incertitude oil nous sommes 
de ce qui doit arriver) fait que 
nous ne saurions prendre des 
mesures justes. 

Je m'etonne qu'il ne voie pes 
]e danger oi^ il est. 

L'homme dont vous parlez 
n*est plus ici. 

Celui de qui je tiens cette nou- 
velle ne vous est pas conou. 

Celui k qui ce beau cb&teau 
appartient, ne i'babite presque 
jamais. 

Ce sont des ^v6nemens aus- 
qoels il faut bien se aoumetlro. 

C'est ce k quoi vous ne peosez 
guerc, 

Sur Us Pronouns Demanslraiifs, 



Tbe error you have committed 
is of mor6 consequence than yoa 
irtiagine. 

The first steps we take on en- 
tering tlie world have consider- 
able influence on tbe rest of our 
lives. 

That farce is one of tbe most 
truly comic that ever was seen. 

Lay up for yourselves trear 
sures which neither moth nor 
rust can corrupt, and which 
thieves cannot steal. 

Our uncertainty as to what 
shall happen, makes us incapa- 
ble of properly providing against 
it. 

I am astonished he does not 
. see the danger he is in. 

The man whom you are speak- 
ing of is not here now. 

The person from whom T re- 
ceived tbe intelligence is not 
known to you. 

The proprietor of that beauti- 
ful seat seldom resides there. 

These are events to which we 
must submit. 
It is what you seldom think of. 



Ne point reconnitre la divi- 
nity, c*est renoncer k touCes les 
lumi^res de la raison. 

Menlir, c'est mepriser Dieu et 
craindre les hommes. 

II y a des ^pid^mies morales, 
et ce sont les plus dangoreuses. 

Je cros que ce que voi\s dites^ 
est bien 61oigne de ce que vous 
pensez. 

Les hommes n'airaent <vdin- 
alrement que ceux qui les flatlent. 

Celui qui persuade k un autre, 
fie faire un crime, n'eat guc^e 



On the Demonstratwe pronouns. 

Not to acknowledge the di- 
vinity, is totally to renounce the 
light of reason. 

To lie is to despise God and to 
fear man. 

There are more contagious dis' 
eases, and these are the mos% 
dangerous. 

What you advance is, I think* 
widely different from your senti' 
ments. 

Men in general love only those 
who flatter them. 

He who persuades another t# 
the commissioa of a crime, is 
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moin» eoopable que celui qai !• 
cominct* 

Pester alnsi, c'est s'aveogler 
soi'iDdfiie. 

Ce qu'on npporte de lai est 
inconcevable. 

Ce qui m'afllige, c'est de voir 
le triompbe du crime. 

Cotinoisses-vous ia jeune Eioi- 
lie? c'ett one enfant dont tott 
le monde dit da bien. 

Imitez en toot voire amie ; elle 
ant doQce, ap|>liqo^, bonn^te, et 
cooipatissante. 

Sur It vtrbt avoir employ6 d 
Vimptrtomul. 

Remarque. Qaand le verbe 
avotV' t'empioie k rimperaonnel, 
c'eit dans le sens d'ilrt et alors 
il se joint loujours avec y. 

H y a fin an que je ne tous ai 
vo. 

Y a t-il des nouvelles ? 

Non, il n'y en a pas, du moins 
que je sache. 

N'y a-t-il pas cinqnante-qna- 
tre milles de Londres k Brighton? 

// y attnt d^Jk benucoup de 
monde lorsque j'arrivai. 

II n'y avoit bier pre«que per- 
sonne au Pa^c. 

Y avoit-il de grands d^bats ? 
IV'y avoit-il pas beaucoup de 

(jurieox ? 

Je I'avois vu il y avoit k peine 
vin£t-quatre beures. 

iT D*y avoit pas douz jours 
qu'il avoi dfn6 ciiee moi. 

Y avoit-il si long-temps que 
voos na I'aviex vu P 

Jly eiU bier un bal cbez M. 
un tel. 
II n'y ent pas bier de spectacle. 

Y eut-il beaucoup de confusion 
et de d^sordre ? 

N'v eut-ii pas un beau feo 
d'urtifice ? 



hardly less guilty than ha wh0 
commits it. 

To think in this manner is to 
be wilfully blind. 

Tbe reports coocerniog b!m 
are hardly conceivable. 

What difltresses me is to see 
guilt triumphant. 

Do you know little Emily ? 
she is a child of whom every 
body speaks well. 

Imitate your friend in every 
thing; she is mild, assidooos, 
polite, and compassionate. 

On the Verb avoir, to have, em- 
ployed impersonally. 

When the verb avoir is used 
impersonally, it signifies 6tre, to 
be, and in this sense it is always 
acoompanied by tbe adverb y. 

It is atwelvemonlh since i saw 
you. 

Is there any news ? 

Nt>, there is none, at least that 
I know. 

Is not it fifty-four miles from 
London to Brighton P 

Tftere were already a great 
many people when I arrived. 

There was hardly any body in 
the Park vesterdav. 

Were there violent debates } 

Were there not many curiotfs 
people .' 

I had seen him scarcely four- 
and-twenty hours before. 

He bad dined with me not two 
days before. 

Was it so long since you bad 
seen him^ 

There was yesterday a ba(ll at 
Mr K% 

Theife was no play yesterday. 

W.*/e there a great deal of cod- 
fusloQ and disorder ? 

Were there not handsome fire^ 
VTorfcs ? 
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Jly atu aujuord'bui une foale 
immense k la promeDade. 

II u'y a pas eu de bal com me 
i»n ravoit aDnooc^. 

Est-H vrai qu'H y a eu un 
duel ? 

N'y a-t-il pas eu dans sa con- 
duite UD peu tropd*emporteroent ? 

Qannd il y tut tu una explica- 
tion) lea esprits se calm^rent. 

N*y avoit'il pas eu un plus 
grand nombre de spectaieurs ? 

// y aura demain un simulacre 
de combat naval. 

II n'y aura aucun de vons. 

Y aura-t-il une bonne recolte 
cette ann6e ? 

I^'y aura-t-il pas quelqu'un de 
YOtre famille ? 

A coup siir ily aura eu bien du 
d^sordre. 

Sur cent personnes, il n'y en 
aura pas eu dix de satisfaites. 

Y aura-t-il eu un bon soup6 ? 

N'y aura-t-il pas eu de m6con- 
Cents ? 

// y auroU de la malhonndte(6 
dans ce proc6d6. 

II n*y auroit pas grand mal k 
cela. 

Y auroit-il quelqu'un assez 
bardi pour I'attaquer .' 

N'y auroit-il pas quelqu'un 
assez charitable pour Tavertir de 
ce qu'on dit de iui ? 

// y auroit eu de I'imprudence 
a cela. 

II n'y aura pas eu tant de m6s- 
intelligencey si Ton m'en avoit 
cru. 

II n'y auroit pas eu dix per- 
sonnes. 

Y auroit-il eu de I'inconveni- 
ent? 

N'y auroit-il pas eu de jaloux 
pour le traverser dans ses prO- 
Jels? 

Je ne crois pas qu'»7 y ait un 
spectacle plus raagniflque. 



There was an immense crowd 
to-day at the public Whiks. 

There has not been any ball as 
had been mentioned. 

Is it true that there has been a 
duel ? 

Was there not rather too much 
hastiness in his behaviour ? 

After there had been an expla- 
nation, tranquillity was restored. 

Was there not a greater num- 
ber of spectators ? 

To-morrow there, will be the 
representation of a sea-fight. 

There will be none of you. 

Will there be a good harvest 
this year ? 

Will not there be some of 
your family ? 

There must certainly have 
been much disorder. 

Out of a hundred persons, there 
will not have been ten satisfied. 

Will there have been a good 
supper .'* 

Will there not have been some 
dissatisfied P 

Such a step would have been 
ungenteel. 

There would be no great harm 
in that. 

Would there be any one bold 
enough to attack him ? 

Would there be nobody kind 
enough to acquaint him with 
what is said of him ? 

There would have been some 
imprudence in that. 

There would not have been so 
great a misunderstauding had ( 
been believed. 

There would not have been ten 
persons. 

Would there have been any in- 
convenience ? 

Would there not have been 
some envious person to thwart 
him in his designs f 

I do not think there can^be a 
more superb spectacle. 
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Phrases on some DifficultitSi 



Je d^sirerois qu'i7 y c^f moins 
de fausse(6 dans le commerce de 
la vie. 

Je n'ai pas out dire q»'»7 y 
ait tu hier de nouvelles du conti- 
nent. 

Auriez-vous cru qiVil y cut eu 
tant de personues cotupruiuises 
dans cette affaire ? 

Phrases diverses. 

Sa vie, ses actions, ses paroles, 
son air meam et sa d€*marclie, 
toute piOchc, (out ddifie en lui. 

On craignuit qu'il n'arrivilt 
quelque d^sordre dans i'assem- 
bl6(>, mais tout s'y passa tort 
doucetnent. 

La vigne et le lierre s*entor- 
tillent autonr dns ormes. 

On r.e dieconvient point qu'il 
ne soil brave, mais il est un peu 
trop fanfaron. 

Le cadet est riche, mais VatnG 
Test encore davantage. 

Le ciel est couvert de nuages, 
et Turage est pr6l k fondre. 

Apr6s qu'il cut franchi les 
Alpes avec ses troupes, il enira 
en Italic. 

La frugaliie rond les corps plus 
sains et plus robustes. 

Ce discours est | eut-^(re un des 
plus beaui morceaux d'^loquence 
qu*il y ait jamais eu. 

C'est un honime qui aime la 
liberi6 ; il ne se gdne pour qui que 
ce suit. 

II est plus haut que moi de 
deux doigts. 

Irez-vous vous exposer k la bar- 
barie et k rinbospilalitc de ces 
peu pies ? 

A la longue, les erreurs dispa- 
roisjejitf el la v6rit^ surnage. 



' I \irish there had been less du- 
plicity in the concerns of life. 

I have not heard that there was 
any news from the continent yes* 
lerdny. 

Could you have thought so 
many persons would have been 
exposed in (hat affair ? 

Promiscuous Phrases. 

His life, bis actions, bis very 
look antl depoitment, every thing 
iu him instructs and edifies. 

It was apprehended some dis- 
order would take place in the 
assembly, but every thing went 
off very quietly. 

The vine and the ivy twist 
round the elms. 

They do not deny that he is 
brave, but he boasts rather too 
much. ^ 

The youngest is rich, but the 
eldest is still more so. 

The sky is covered with clouds, 
and the slorui is preparing to 
burst. 

After having eros.^ed the Alps 
with bis troops, be entered Italy. 

Temperance imparts an in- 
crease of health and strength to 
the body. 

This speech is perhaps one of 
the finest pieces of eloquence 
that was ever pronounced. 

He is a man fond of liberty ; h« 
will be constrained by nobody. 

He IS taller than me by two 
inches. 

Will vo^ go and expose your- 
self to the barbarity and inhospl- 
tality of those nations ? 

In time^rrors vanish and tmtli 
survives. 
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Si vouf le prenez avpc moi sur 
ce ton de fiertc, je serai aussi Ger 
qac vuiis. 

CVst un homme rigide que ne 

ftardonne rien ni aui autres ni k 
ai-m^me. 

Lcs uns montpnt, los nutre^ 
descendfint ; uinsi va la roue de 
la fortune. 

Je ne vois rien de solide dans 
tout ce que voiis me propospz. 

L'art n'a jamais rien produit 
de plus bpBU. 

Leqtiel es(-ce des deui qui a 
tort ? 

On aime quelquefnis la frahi- 
son, mais on hait (oujours Ips 
trait res. 

Continualioiif 

L'e16phant se sert de sa (rom- 
|>e pour prendre Pt pour enlever 
tout ce qu'il veut. 

Plus j'examine celte persnnne, 
plus je crois Tavoir vue quelque 
part. 

La nuit vint, de fa(^on que je 
fas contraintde me relirer. 

II faut vivre de faQon qu'on ne 
-fasse tort k personne. 

Elle sut qu'on attaquoit son 
fiiati ; elle courut au)B.si(6t tout 
operdue pour le secourir. 

Je trouvai ses parens tout 
^plor6s. 

Cet arbre pousse sps branches 
toutes droites. 

J'en ai encore la memoirc toute 
fraiclie. 

II a voulu fnire voir par cet 
essai qu'il pouvoit r6iissir en 
quelque cbose de plus grand. 

II fut blesse au front, et mou- 
Tut de cette blessnre. 

Ces cbevaux prirent le mors 
auK dents et enti:aiii6rent la car- 
rosse. 



If y'ou treat mo with that 
haughtiness, I can be as haughty 
as you. 

He is a stern character, who 
pardons nothing either in him- 
self or others. 

Some mount, others descend ; 
thus goes the uheel of fortune. 

I see nothing certain in all you 
propose to me. 

It is one of the finest produc- 
tions of art. 

Which of the two is in the 
wrong? 

Wo somf^times love the trea- 
son, but we always bate the 
traitors. 

Continuaiion. 

The elephant makes use of his 
trunk to take and lift whatever 
he pleases. 

The more I look at that per- 
son * the more I think I have seen 
him somewhere. 

Night came on, so that I was 
obiiised to retire. 

We must live in such a man- 
ner as to injure nobody. 

She knew her husband was at- 
tacked, anJ in a state of dislrac- 
tio I ran to his assistance. 

I found his relations all in 
tears. 

The branches of that tree grow 
quite straight. 

It is still quite fresh in my 
memory. 

He wished to show by that at- 
tempt that he could succeed in 
an enterprise of more conse- 
quence. 

He was wounded in the fore- 
head, and died of his wound. 

Thps«? horses ran away with 
the carriage. 
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Phrases on some Difficulties. 



C'cst un homme qai compose 
sans cbaleur ni imagination : 
tout ce qu'il 6crit est froid et 
plat. 

Ce b&timent a plus de profoo- 
deur que de largeor. 

Cet bomme est un prodtge de 
savoiri de science, de valeur, d*es- 
pritjCi de m^moire. 

II est tttlacb^ k i'un et k I'autre, 
mais plus k Tun qu*k l*autre. 

lis ont bien de I'air Tun de 
Taut re. 

Si Ton mine cet homme-lk, le 
coDtre*coup retombera sur vous. 

II seroit mort, si on ne Tedt 
assist^ avec soin. 

Ce po^me seroit parfait, si les 
incidens, qui le lont langniPi 
n'interrompoient la continuit6 de 
Taction. 

^"^^^m^^mmmm ^^^^t^^^mmm ^m^^^^^t^ ^m^^^i^m^mmmm^m^i^^m^ 

Continuation. 

Quand je le voudrois, je ne le 
pourrois pas. 

Je serai toujours votre ami, 
quand mdme vous ne le Youdriez 
pas. 

Quand vous auriez r6uss), que 
vous en seroit-il revenu ? 

Quand on d6couvriroit votre 
d-marche, on ne pourroit la 
bl^mer. 

Quand vous auriez consult^ 
quelqu'on sur votre mnriage, vous 
n'auriez pas mieux r^ussi. 

Le tonnerre et P6clair ne snnt 
sensibles que par la propagation 
du biuit et de la Iumi6re jusqu'k 
Toeil et k Torellle. 

Le language de la prose est 
plus simple et moins figure que 
celui des vers. 

Le commencement de son dis- 
cours est toujours assez sage ; 
mais, dans la suite, k force de 
vouloir 8*61ever, il se perd dans 
Itts nues : on ne sait plus ni ce 
qu'on volt, ni ce qu'on entend. 



He is a man tbat writes witfi- 
out the least warmth or anima- 
tion : all his productions are cold 
and insipid. 

That building Is deeper than 
it is broad. 

Tbat man is a prodigy of 
knowledge, judgment, courage, 
sense, and memory. 

He is attached to both, but to 
one more than the other. 

They very much resemble each 
other. 

If that man is ruined, his mis- 
fortune will recoil upon you. 

He would have died if he had 
not been kindly assisted. 

Tbat would be a perfect poem^ 
if the incidents, which give a 
heaviness to it, did not break 
the connexion of the subject. 

Continuation, 

If I were disposed, I could not 
do it. 

I will always be your friend^ 
even though you should not wish 
it. 

Had you even succeeded^ 
what were you to have derived 
from it ? 

Should the steps yon have ta- 
ken be discovered, they could 
not he blamed. 

Had you consulted somebody 
about your marriage, you could 
not have succeeded better. 

Thunder and lightning are only 
perceptible by the transmission 
of sound and light to the ear and 
eye. 

Prose language is much more 
simple and less figurative than 
poetic. 

The beginning of his speech is 
always tolerably sensible : but 
afterward, by affecting the sub- 
lime, be loses himself, and we 
no longer understand either what 
we see or hear. 
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Cest une faute escasable dans 
un autre homme, iilais k un honi- 
me aussi sage que iui, elle ne sp 
pent pardonner. 

Jl ne suffit pas de paroi(re hon- 
nfite homme, il faut I'fiipe. 

II nous a requ aveo bont^i et 
nous aecoute avec palteiice. 

Tout y est si )>ien peint, qu'on 
croit voir ce qu'il a ^crit.' 

On ne pense rien de vous, qui 
ne vous soit glorieux. 

Les eaux de citernes ne sent 
que des caux de pluie.s ramas&6es. 

S'il n'«st pas fort riche, du 
moins a-t-ii de quoi vivre hon- 
nStement. 

Qurl quanti^iine du mois avons- 
nous ? 

II Iui tarde qu'il ne soit ma- 
jeur, ii compte les jours et les 
mois. 

Des qualitcsexceilpntes, jointps 
it de rares talens, font ie parfait 
ra6rite. 

II a une mauvaise qualite, 
c^cst qu'il ne sauroii garder un 
secret. 

MotlHci de phrases dans les- 
quelles on doit /aire usage de 
I'Arlidc, 

JJhomme est sujet k bien des 
vicissitudes. 

Les hommes d'un vrai g^nie 
sent rares. 

Les hommes d imaginalion sont 
rarement heureux. 

L'homme, dont vous parlez, est 
UD de mes amis. 

La vie est un melange de biens 
et de maux. 

La perfection en tout genre est 
le but auquel on doit tendre. 

La beautef les graces f et V es- 
prit, sont des a vantages bien pr6- 
eieuX) quand ils sont relevea par 
la modestie. 



This fault would be excusable 
in another man, but in a man of 
his sense it is unpardonable. 

It is not enough to seem an 
honest man, we must be so 

He received us with kindness, 
and heard u« pati<*ntly. 

Every thing in it is so well 
delineated you think you sec 
what be describes. 

They think nothing of you but 
what is to your honour. 

Cistern water is generally only 
rain water collected. 

If he is not rich, at least he 
has enough to live upon respect- 
ably. 

What day of the month is it ? 

He longs to be of age, and 
counts the days and months. 

Excellent qualities joined to 
distinguished talents, constitute 
perfect merit. 

He has one bad qualltyi he 
cannot keep a secret. 



Examples of phrases in which the 
Article is used. 



Man is liable to a variety of 
changes. 
Men of real genius are scarce. 

Men of a visionary character 
are seldom happy. 

The man you speak of is a 
friend of mine. 

Life i9 a compound of good 
and evil. 

Perfection in every thing ought 
to be our object. 

Beauty, gracefulness, and wit, 
are valuable endowments when 
heightened by modesty. 
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Phrases oh some Difficulties* 



Voil^ des labltaax d'une grande 
beaut^. 

Fttites>vou8 ties prineipes, dont 
roQs ne vous 6cHiii«s jamnis. 

Cel arbre porte des fruitt ex- 
cellent. 

Ce« raisons sont des conjedurtt 
Lien foihii's. 

Sf ri'ez-vous det termtt dtablis 
par Tu^age. 

Oil doit 6viter I'aire de Vaffee- 
tation. 

Le Jupiter de Phidias 6(ott 
d'une grande beaut6. 

Continuation dts mimes phrases. 

La rocmoire est le tr6«or de 
Vexprit, le fruil de Vattention et 
de la rifitxion, 

J*»chftai hier des grarures pi6- 
cieuses et rares. 

La France est le plus beau 
pays d*» TEuropp. 

L*in«6r6i de VMemagne 6loit 
oppo&6 k celai de la Rustit. 

La longueur de V^ugleterre du 
nord au sud est de 360 milles, et 
8R lurgeur de Ttst h I'ouest est de 
300. 

H arrive de la Chine j du Japouy 
ct des Indts Orientate s^ ftc. 

11 arrive de V^mirique, de la 
Barbadff de la Jamntquej *'\c. 

II vient de la Flandre Fran- 
9oise. 

It s'cst 6tBbli dans la province 
de Middlesex. 

Des petilsmaitres sont des 
^Irfs insupportables dans la so- 

C*e?t ropinion des notiveaux 
phihsophes 

Elle a bien de la grdce dans 
tout <te quVlle fait. 

Ct^tte 6toffe se vend une guinee 
Vaune. 

L« vin coCile 70 livpes s!erlings 
la pihct. 



These are very beautiful pic- 
tures. 

Establish rules for yourself, 
and never deviate from them. 

This tree bears very excel lent 
fruit. 

These reasons are very idle 
conjectures. 

Use the eipressions established 
by custom. 

We ought to avoid the appear- 
ance nf affectation. 

The Jupiter of Phidias was ex- 
tremely beantiful. 

The same phrases continued. 

Memory is the treasure of the 
mind, the result of attention and 
reflection. 

I yesterday bought some valua- 
ble Rnd scarce engravings. 

France is the finest country in 
Europe. 

The Germ^tn interest was coo- 
Irary to the Russian. 

The length of England from 
north to south is 360 miles, and 
in breadth from east to west is 
300. 

He comes from China, Japan, 
and the East Indies. 

He comes from America, Bar- 
badocs, Jamaica, etc. 

He comes from French Flan- 
ders. 

He has sett ed in the county 
of Middlesex. 

Coxcombs are insufferable be- 
ings in society. 

It is (he opinion of the new 
philosophers. 

She does every thing most 
gracefully. 

This stuff sells at a guinea the 
ell. 

This wine costs seventy pounds 
the hogshead. 
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Moddiei de phrates dam leaqutUe 
on ne doU pas faire utage de 
VArtnle. . 

No8 eonnoissannes doi?eiit At re 
tiroes dt principea 6viclcns. 

Cet arbr«* porte d*exetlUns 
fruits. 

Ces raisoos sont de foihhs con- 
jectures. 

Evitez tout ce qui a un air 
d'affectaiion. 

Ces exempies penvent servir de 
modules. 

11 a une grande presence d* es- 
prit. 

La m6moire de raison et d'es' 
prit est plus nrile que les autres 
sortcs de mimoire. 

Peu de pertonnes r6fl6chissfint 
sur la rapidity ^W. hi vie. 

Que d'iienemens inconceva- 
bles se sont sucr^d^s 16s uns aux 
autres ! 

II y a plus d'esprity mais moins 
de connoissancess dans ce si^c'e 
que dans !•■ si^cle dernier. 

On ne vit jamais autant def- 
fronterie. 

Je pris hier besucoup de peine 
pour rien. 

Candie est une des ties les plus 
agr6:ibles de la Mediterran6e. 

II arrive de Perse, d'llalie^ 
d'Eipagne, etc. 

li est revenu de Suisse, d^Me- 
magfie, etc. 

Les vin« dt Frauee seront chers 
cette ann^e ; les vignes ont coul6. 

L'empire dAllemagne est 
compost de grands et de petits 
etats. 

Let cbevaux d'Anghterre sont 
excellen.4. 

Apr^s mon depart de Suisse, je 
me retirai k Aome. 



Examplee of phrases in which the 
Article is omitted. 



^ Our knowledge ouglit to be de- 
rived from evident principles. 

This tree produces excellent 
fruit. 

These reasons are idle con- 
jeciures. 

Avoid whatever bears the ap- 
pearance of affectation. 

These exafuples may serve as 
nnodels. 

He has great presence of mind. 

The memory of reason and 
flense U more useful than any 
other kind of memory. 

Few people reflect on the ra- 
pidity of life. 

How many ineonceivabte 
events have followed in succes- 
sion ! 

There's more wit, but less 
knowledge, in this age than in 
the last. 

S(j much assurance never was 
met with. 

I took a great deal of trouble 
yesterday about nothing. 

Candia is one of the most 
agreeable islands in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

He comes from Persia, Italy, 
Spain, etc. 

He is returned from Switzer- 
land, Germany, etc. 

French wines will be dear 
this year; the vines have been 
blasted. 

The German empire is com- 
posed of great and small states, 

TheEnglirh borses are excel- 
lent. 

After leaving Switzerland, I 
retired to Rotoe. 
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Phrases on some DifficuUitSi 



Voos Irnuvcres go pattage 
pag€ 12U| lieT€ premieri cha- 
piire dii. 

II s'est retir^ en Mngleierre, 

II vit duns t(a retraite en vrai 
philosophy. 

Quaod il >6fl^clii( sur sa con- 
duiie, il eu eut honte 

C'est uu boiuuie qai cherche 
fortune, 

II eotBnd maUce k tout. 

Ne portez tnvit k iiersonne. 

Si vout |ifometteZ| teoes pa- 
role. 

Dans les affaires importantes ae 
vous d6cide8 jaroaU saas prendre 
consiU, 

Couragei toldattj tenons ferme ; 
la victuire est k nous. 

Ceite feniine n'a ni grdce ni 
htauU. 

Monseigneur le due de, etc. 
princt du sang, alia bier k la 
campagne. 

Montrer taat de tbiblcsse, 
c'est n'^tre pas Aomme. 

Get bomme est mi espece de 
misaiUhropef doiit les brusque- 
ries sont qu^lquelois tres-p!ai- 
santes. 

L'ananas est une .«orte de fruit 
tr^s-commun aui Antilles. 

C'est un genre de vie qui ne 
mc pi&it point. 

Continuaium det tnStnes phrases. 

Cette dame platt k tout le 
monde par son bonn^lcte et sa 
douceur. 

Tout homme a des d^fauts plus 
ou motns sensible. 

Cette conduUe augm(>ntoit 
chaqut jour le nombre de ses 
amis. 



CorUinuation of the tamepkrase$. 

Too will find this passage in 
page 120, first book, cbapter 
tenth. 

He has retired to £ngIaod. 

He lives in his retreat like a 
real philosopher. 

When he refiected on his con- 
duct, be was ashamed of it. 

He is a man that seeks to make 
a fortune. 

He puts a malicious construc- 
tion Oil every thing. 

Envy nobody. 

It you promisei keep your 
w<»rd. 

In matters of consequence 
never decide without advice. 

Cheer up, snldiers, let us coa« 
tinue firm > thu day is our own. 

This uomHn is destitute t>oth 
of ^race and beauty. 

The duke of, etc. a prince of 
the blood, went yesterday into 
the country. 

To show so much weakness 
is not acting like a man. 

This man is a kind of misan- 
thropist, whose oddities are 
sometimes comical. 

The piiie-Rpple is a kind of 
fruit very common in the An* 
tilles. 

It is a kind of life that is not 
agreeable to me. 



Tlie samt sentences continued. 

This lady pleases every one 
by her good breeding and mild- 
ness. 

Every man has defects more 
or less obvious. 

This behaviour daily increased 
the number of his friends. 
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Tons les biens noos viennent 
de Dieu, 

Vinut 6toit la d^esse de la 
beauf6, et la m^re de Tamour et 
dea grAces. 

Selon les paiens, Juptfer ^toit 
le premier des dieux. 

Apollon 6toit fr^re jumeau de 
J>iaDe. 

Rubtnt a k\k no grand pein- 
tre. 

Homift et VirgUt sont les deux 
pins grands pontes 6piqucs. 

Londru est la plus belle ville 
queje connoisse. 

L'eau dt riviere est doucei et 
]*eau de mer est sal^e. 

C'est un excellent poisson d6 
mer. 

Yoilk nne superbe table de 
marhre. 

L'eau de Seine est celle qn'on 
pr6f6re k Paris. 

Fauvreti n'eet pas vice. 

CUoytnSf itrangers, grandsy 
peupUSf se sont montr^s sensibles 
k cette perte. 

Modules de phrase* mr le pronom 
Le 

£st-ce Ik votre opinion ?— ^ne 
iloatez point que ce ne la soit. 

Sont-ce \k vos domestiques f — 
oui, Ge /e#sont. 

MesdameS) 6(es- vous les itran- 
gtret qn'on m'a annonc6es ? — 
out, nous Us sommes. 

Madame, 6tes*vous la malade 
pour laqnelle on m'a appel6 .' — 
ooi, je la suis. 

Madame, 6(es-vous la m^rede 
cet enfant ?— oui, je la suis. 

Mesdames, 6tes-vous contentes 
de cette musique ? — oui, nous le 
sommes. 

Elle est malheureusef et je 
crains bien qu'elle oe le soit 
tout la vie. 



Every blessing comes from 
God. 

Venus was the goddess of 
beauty, and the mother of love 
and the graces. 

Accoi^ing to the heathens, 
Jupiter was the first of the gods. 

Apollo was twin brother to 
Diana. 

Rubens was a great painter. 

Homer and Virgil are the two 
greatest epic poets. 

London is the finest city that 
I know. 

River water is sweet, and sea 
water is salt. 

It is an excellent sea-fish. 

There is a superb marble 
table. 

The water of the Seine is pre- 
ferred at Paris. 

Poverty is not a vice. 

Citizens, strangers, grandees* 
people, have shciwn themselves 
sensible of this loss. 

Forms of phrases upon the pro* 
noun Le. 

Is that your opinion ?— -do not 
question it. 

Are those your servants.' — 
ye", they are. 

Ladies, are you the strangers 
that have been announced to 
me ? — yes, we are. 

Madam, are you the sick per- 
son, for whom I have been called ? 
— yes, I am 

Madam, are you the mother 
of this child ? — yes, I am. 

Ladles, are you pleased with 
this music ? — ^yes, we are. 

She is unhappjr, and I much 
fear she will contmue so for life. 
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Phrases on same DiJicuUies, 



MadamSf 6<«»-votts mire ? — 
ouii je U suis. 

Mudame Aiet tous maladt f — 
oait j** It tuit. 

Madame, depui>« qael temps 
dtCfr-vottS mariie f — ^je U suis de- 
pais an «n. 

T a-Nii loait.temps que vous 
^tes arrivit f — je U suis depuis 
quitise jours 

Aristote croyoit que le monde 
^toil de toutf* 6ierii«ii, mais Pla- 
ton De It croyoit pas. 

Qooique crttt^ ft-mme montrp 
plu9 de fffrmet^ que Ihs autres, 
eile n'ett |itts pour cela la moins 
aMi^^e. 

Cetle femme a I'art de r6(tan- 
dre des larmes dHUS le temps 
m£me qu'elle est It moins affli- 

MofUlti dt phrases war Its dif- 
firtnlf nglts du participt 
pa$U» 

La Douvelle pUct a-t-elle 6t6 
apfilaudie. ^ 

Vos parent y ser«rit-ils arrioit 
k temps ? 

£Ile s'est domii de belle robes. 

Elles nous out apporti de su- 
perbfts eetliets. 

Cette ruse ne lui a pa.« rivbtsi. 

La vie tranquille que j*ai 
mtnie dfpuis dix ans* a beaucoup 
contribu6 k me faire oublier mes 
maiheurs 

Les ItttrtM qup j'ai rt^uts, 
tn'ont beaucoup affli^^. 

Que de ptinet vous vous ^tes 
donniet ! 

Quelle tdeht vous vou4 ^tes 
impos6t ! 

C'est une saUrt que j'ai re- 
irouv6e dnn* mes papiers. 

Les letlres qu'a 6cTUts Pline le 



Madam, wtb you & laotber ? — 
yes, I am. 

Madam, are you sick ? — yesf 
I am. 

Madam, how long have you 
been married ? — a year. 

It it long since you arrived ? — 
a fortnight. 

Aristotle believed the world 
to have i>een from all eterntly, 
but Plato did not. 

Mthough (bis woman shotvs 
more resolution than Ibe others, 
she is nevertheless not the least 
afflicted. 

This woman has the art of 
shedding t^ars, even when she is 
least afflii;t^d. 



Forms of phrasts upon tht dif- 
ferent rults of tht parlidpU 
past. 

Did the new piece meet witk 
applause ? . 

Will your relations arrive there 
in time ? 

She has given herself fine 
gowns. 

They have brought us beauti- 
ful pinks. 

He has not succeeded in this 
stratagem. 

The quiet life I have led these 
ten years has greatly contributed 
to make me forget my misfor- 
tunes. 

The letters I have received 
have afflicted me greatly. 

What a deal of trouble you 
have given yourself! 

What a task you iiave imposed 
on yourself ! 

It is a satire that I have again 
met with in my papers. 

The letters which the younger 
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jenne, qvelqne agr^ables qn'elles 
auient, se ressentent ndannioins 
un peo de ia d^caditDce du goAt 
parmi le» Romaifis. 

Je ne serois pas enirk avec 
VOQ9 dans tous ced details de 
grammairc, se je nt; Us avois cm 
necessaires. 

L'Egypte s'ktoM r endue Ultbrt 
par la sagesse de ses loia (ong 
teinps avant que la Gr^ce sortit 
de la barbarie. 

C'est uae des plus grandes 
fnerveilUs qu'on ail vut3. 

L^bomme de iettres, dont vous 
m'fiviiz parUt a un godt eiquis. 

Vous avez tr^s^bieo itistruit vos 
ei^ves. 

Lucr^ce s*est donni la mort. 

La s^cberesse qu'il y a en au 
printemps a fait perir tous les 
fruits. 

Je ii'ai point r^U9»i, roalgr6 
les mesures que vous m 'avez con- 
seilU de prendre. 

.Quelle aventure vous i*st-il ar- 
rive ? 

Cette femme s'est proposie pour 
module k ses enfans. 

Cetie terame s'est proposi d*en- 
jieigner la f^6ograpbie et Tbistuire 
a ;ses enfans. 

Modtlts de phrases sur les prin- 
eipaux rapports des modes et des 
temps. 

Je Tattendois depuis long- 
temps, quand il vint me joindre. 

II soriit au moment m^roe que 
j'entrois. 

Je commen^ois k avoir des 
' oraiotes sur la r^ussite de vntre 
affaire, lorsque j'ai re^u voire 
let t re. 

D^s que j'eus fait quelqaes vi- 
sites indispc^nsabies, je rentrai 
vbez mdi, et je ne sortis plus. 



Ftiny bas written,, however 
agreeable tbey may be, savour 
nevertheless a lit lie of the de- 
cline of taste among the Ro" 
man;}. 

I would not have entered into 
these grammatical details with 
yon, had I not thought them ne- 
cessary. 

£gypt had become celebrated 
for ihe wisdom of its laws long 
before Greece bad emerged from 
barbarism. 

It is one of the greatest won- 
ders that has ever been seen. 

The man of letters you spoke 
to me of has an excellent tacte. 

You have instructed your pu- 
p'lU extremely well. 

Lucretia killed herself. 

The dry weather we had in 
the spring bas destroyed all the 
fruit. 

I have not succeeded, notwith- 
standing tbo steps you advised 
me to take. 

What adventures have you 
met with? 

This woman proposed herself 
as a model for her children. 

This woman proposed to teach 
geography and history to her 
children. 

Forms of phrases upon Ihe prin* 
cijtal relations of moods and 
tenses. 

I had waited a long time for 
bioxi when he came to me. 

He was going out at tbc time 
I was entering. 

I was beginiring to be appre- 
hensive of the success of yoar 
business when I received your 
letter. 

As soon at f bad paid some 
indispensable visiti*, I went homc^ 
and did not go out afterward. 
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J'ftvob dh^ toot pr6par6 poor 
moD depart, lorsque des affaires 
impr6voet m'ont c>nforc6 k le dif- 
f6rar de quelqiiet joon. 

Vous 6tiei d6j& sorti, quaod je 
ne presenlai cfaez voos. 

J'avois d^jk livrh k rimpres- 
tioo moo ouvnige, lorsque vouf 
no deioandiez ii je le donnerois 
bieDt6t au public. 

Lorsqae j'ai eu termini moo 
affaire, voos avez commeflc6 la 
v6tre. 

Lorsqae TeCto d^je&o6, je moo* 
tai k cheval, et j'allai k Lundres. 

Lorsque j'aorai lu la nouvelle 
pifbce, je Tous dirai avec fraochise 
ce que j'eo pense. 

Iriea-vous k Rome si tous le 
pouviez ?— oui| j'irois. 

Aoriea-Tous consent! k ces 
condilionsf si on vous las avoit 
propos6es ? 

Irea-vous demain k Londres, 
si Tous le pouyes ?^-oui, j'irai. 

II sera sij^remeat parti, si vous 
Tavea voulo. 

VoQs eussiea laise^ ^happer 
utie occasion si favorable, si Ton 
ne vous edi a vertiktemps. 

Cottiinuation des mSmu phrases. 

On dit que vous partez aujour- 
d*hui pour Paris. 

Tout le monde soutieut que 
vous accepterez la place qu'on 
vous offre. 

On 80up9onne oue vous aviez 
bier re^u cetle agreable nouvelle, 
quand on vous rencontre. 

Beaucoop de vos amis croient 
que vous partitas bier pour la 
campagne. 



1 bad already made eveiy pre> 
paration for my departure, when 
some uoeipected business oc- 
curred, that obliged me to defer it 
for some days. 

You were already gone out 
wben I called upon you. 

My work bad been sent to be 
printed when you asked me if I 
should soon bring it out. 

When my business was •vert 
you began yours. 

Wben 1 bad done breakfast, 
I got on horseback, and went to 
London. 

When I have read the oenr 
piece, I will candidly give you 
my opinion of it. 

Would you go to Rome if it 
were in your power? — ^yes, I 
would. 

Would yon have agreed to 
these termii, bud they been pro- 
posed to yuu ? 

Shall you go to London to« 
morrow, if you can ? — ^yes, I 
shall. 

He will certainly have set out, 
if you wish it. 

You would have let so favour- 
able an opportunity slip, bad you 
not been warned in time. 

The same phrases continued. 

It is said that you set off to-day 
for Paris. 

Every one maintains that you 
will accept of the place that is 
offered to you. 

It is suspected that you bad 
received this agreeable intelli- 
gence when yoo were met yes-^ 
terday. 

Many of your friends believe 
that you set out yesterday for t^ 
country. n 
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h6 bruit 86 r6pand que vous 
avez fait uoe grosse perte. 

J'apprends dans Tinstant qua 
▼ous fusslez parti il y a troU 
jeursy si des engagemens, que 
vous avies contract^ depuis loog- 
leinps, 06 vaus avoient retenu. 

^ est-il pas vrai qae vous par* 
tiriez aujourd'hui, si vous le 
poovies ? 

Est'il vrai que vous series 
parti depuis long-temps poor la 
campagne, si votre amour pour 
)es arts ne vous avoil retenu k la 
vllle? 

Je ne crois pas que vous par- 
tieZy quoique tout le monde Tas- 
sure. 

Je ne croyois pas qu'il fC^t sitdt 
de retour. 

^ II a fallu qu'il ait eu affaire k 
bien des personnes. 

Je duute que votre ami fAt 
Venn k bout de ses projets, s'il 
n'avoit pas k\k fortement pro- 
t6g6. 

II n'est point d'bomme, quel- 
que m^rite qu*il ait, que ne i^i 
tr^s-mortifie, s'il savoit tout ce 
qu'on pense de loi. 

Vous ne vous persuadiez pas 
que les affaires pussent si mal 
tourner. 

Modules d$ phrase* tur la^ ne- 
gative Ne. 

II n*y a pat beaucoup d'argent 
chez les g^^ns de leitres. 

il n'y a point de ressource 
dans une personne qui n'a point 
d*esprit. 

C'est a tort que vous I'aecusez 
de jouer ; je vous assure qu'il ne 
joue point. 

Cntrez dans le salon ; vous 
pourrez lui parter ; it ne joue 



There is a report Ih&t you 
have met with a considerable 
loss. 

I have this moment learnt that 
you would have set out three 
days since, had not engage- 
ments, which you had formed 
long ago, detained you. 

U it not true that you would 
set out to-day, if you could ^ 

Is it true that you would have 
set out for the country long 
since, had not your love for the 
arts detained you in town? 

I do not imagine that you will 
set out, although every body as« 
serts it. 

I did not believe he had gone 
back so soon. 

He must have had business 
with a great many people. 

J doubt that your friend would 
have succeeded in his plans, had 
he not been strongly patronised. 

There Is not a man, whatever 
merit he may possess, that woufd 
not be very much mortilied, were 
he to know every thing that i^ 
thought of him. 

You never persuaded yourself 
that matters could have taken 
so unfortunate a turn. 

Forms of phrases upon the tiega- 
iive Ne, 

There is not much money to 
be found among men of letters. 

There are no resources in a 
person without sense. - 

You accuse him wrongfully o,f 
gaming; I assure you he uevei* 
games. 

Go into the room, you may 
speak tu him , he is not playing. 
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Si pour avoir do bien il en 
co6te k la probil^i Je tt'en veox 
pwU. 

Rien a'asl fAr a vac let capri- 
cieax ; voot eroyea £tiiB bien en 
faveiir, Doinl du ton! : TiDstant de 
ia plus oclle hameor est suivi de 
la pl(is fAcheuse. 

VoDt ne eesuz de nons r6peter 
les m^mes cfaoses. 

Je n'aurois o$6 voot en parler 
le premier. 

Malgre ses protections, 11 n'a 
pu r^ussir daos ses projets. 

Cet ouvrage seroit fort bon, si 
ce n*etoit pour la negligence du 
style. 

V a-t-il quelqa'uQ dont alle ne 
medise. 

J'ai pris tant de go^t pour nne 
vie retiree, que je ne sors prasque 
jamais. 

VoWii ce qui a'e^t pa8s6 ; n*en 
parlez k personne. 

Mon parti est pri.«; ne m'en 
parlez plw. 

i^'eoiployez aiicun de ces mo- 
yens : ils sont iodignes de vous. 

Rien n'est plus joli. 

Je ne dis rien que je ne pense. 

Je ne fais jamais d'exc^s, que 
je nVn sois incommode. 

Co7itinuation des mimes 
phrases. 

C>st un homme pour qui je 
n'ai ni amour ni estime. 

Hn'est ni assez prudent ni as- 
ses cclair6. 

Je vous assure que je ne le 
friquenie ni lie le vols. 

A'e faire i[u& parcourir les dif* 
fcrentes branches des connoissau- 
G^5 bumaines saus &'arr6ter4 no- 
(lune^ c'est moios cliereber ik s'in* 
struire, qu*^ tucr le temps. 



I do not wish fo make a for* 
tune, if It ean only ba doiia^ at 
the ezpense of honesty. 

'Nolikiog is certain with capri- 
cioDs people : yoa think your- 
self in favcmr, by no means : the 
moment of the best hamoar ia 
followed by that of the worst. 

Tod are constantly repeating 
the same thing to us. 

I should not have dared to be 
the first to speak to yon of it. 

With all his iolerest he has 
not been able to succeed In hia 
plans. 

Thu work would be very good, 
were it not for the negligeece of 
the stvle. 

Is there any one she doea not 
slander? 

I have acqnired so great a taste 
for retirement, that 1 seldom go 
abroad. 

This is what has passed; do 
not speak of it to any one. 

My resolutioo is fixed ; talk to 
me no more of it. 

Do not employ aay one of 
these measures; they are ttii> 
worthy of you. 

Nothing is more heantifiil. 

I never speak but what I 
thiiik. 

I never commit any 
without suffering by it. 



excess 



Conlintialien of the same 
phrases. 

Ha is a man for whom I have 
neither love nor esteem. 

He is neither sufficiently pru- 
dent nor enlightened. 

I assure you I neither associate 
with him nor see him. 

To go through the different 
branches of human knowledge 
only, without fixing u{ioo any 
one of them, is not to seek fur 
instruction, but to kill time. 



■ 
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<2u« n*e(es-vou5 toujoan aiissi 
complaisant P 

li oe r«ra pas it moins que vous 
tia Vy engflgiez. 

II n'ira pas ti vous tie Ten 
priez. 

II nous a inenac6 de se venger ; 
nous ii'avons fait fu'en rire. 

Trop d'insoaciaDce ne peut que 
nuire. 

Que deveoez-vous ? ily atrois 
tnois que nous ne vous avons vu ? 

Comment vous etes>vous por(6 

depuisque nous ne vous avous vu ? 

C'est bienpire qo'on ne le dieoit. 

Peu s*en taut que je n'aie don- 
n^ t^e twissee duns le pi^ge. 

Dites la verity en toute occa- 
aiOQ : on m^prise toujonrs ceux 
<]ei parlenl autremeiU qu'ils ne 
pensent. 

A*e ditMpirea pas que la v6rit6 
ne se fasse jour a la lortgue. 

Je ne disconvient pas que la 
chose ne soit ainsi. 

Prenesi garde qu'on ne vous en- 
tratne dans quelque fausse d^- 
marehe. 

3'empicherai bien qu'on ne 
TOus nuise dans cette affaire. 

II craint qu'nn ne le soup^onne 
d'avoir tremp6 dans ce complot. 

On lai a donne d*excellens Gon* 
sails, de erainte qu'il nemanqudt 
Foccasion de faire connoUre ce 
qu'il est en 6tat de faire. 

J'y ai long-temps travaille ; je 
fie tauroit en venir k bout. 

Vous ferics mieux de vous taire ', 
vous ne savez ce que vous dites. 

Vous ne sauriez me faire an 
plus grand plaisir. 

Phrates sur quelques d^lieateste 
de la Langut FraugoUe. 

Irez-vous ce soir k I'opSra ? — 
oui, j'irai. 

Iriez-vojis avec plaisir k Rome? 
— ouij J'irois. 



Why are you not at all times 
equally complaisant ? 

He will not do it, unless you 
persuade him to it. 

He will not go, if you do not 
request it of him. 

He has threatened us with ven- 
geance ; we only laughed at him. 

loo great supineness cannot 
but be hurtful. 

What has become of you ? we 
have not seen you these three 
months. 

How have you been since we 
saw you ? 

It is much worse than was said. 

I was near running headlong 
into the snare. 

Tell the truth on all occasions ; 
those who speak what they do 
not think are always despised. 

,Do not despair that truth will 
appear in time. 
1 admit that it is so. 

Take care that you are fiot led 
into some false step. 

I shall prevent them from doing 
you any harm in this business. 

He is apprehensive that he is 
suspected of being concerned iu 
this plot. 

Thev have given him excel- 
lent advice, lest he should lose 
the opportunity of showing what 
I he was capable of doing. 

I have been long employed 
about it f I cannot accomplish it. 
Tou had better be silent ; you do 
not know what you are saying. 

Tou cannot do me a greater 
favour. 



Phtaset on some deh'eoetes of the 
French Language. 

Shall you go to the opera this 
evening i* — yes, I shall. 

Would you cheerfully go to 
l^loroe i*— yes, I would. 
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La justice qui ooos est quelque- 
fois refasoe par nos confempo- 
raiiis, la pott6rite salt nous la 
rendre. 

Cette grajidenr qui vous ^ton- 
ne si fort, il la doii k votre noo- 
chalance. 

II jptrltj ce h6FOs, si clier k son 
pays. 

Je I'aFois bien pr6vu que ce 
haut degre de grandeur seroit la 
cause de sa ruine. 

Citoyens. 6tranger8, enneroi?, 
peuples, rois, empereurs, le plat- 
guent et le r^v^rent. 

L'aasembl^e finie, cliacun se 
relira cbez soi. ' 

IleureuK le penple qu'un sage 
roi gouverne ! 

11 refusa les plus grands hon- 
neursy content de les m^riter. 



Posterity knows how to do U9 
thnt justice which is sometimes 
refused us by our cootempora- 
ries. 

That greatness which so moch 
astonishes you be owes to your 
indifference. 

That heroV so dear to his coun- 
try, periiihed. 

I foresaw that the greatness of 
his elevation would be his ruin. 



Pri^res, remonstrances, 'com- 
mandemensi tout est inutile. ' 

Le vent ren verse tours, ca> 
banes, palais, ^glises. 

Notre reputation ne , depend 
pas du caprice des hommes ; mais 
elle depend des actions louabies 
que nous faisons. 

XI y a beaucoup de chose qu'il 
n'importe point du toot de savoir. 
La vue de Pesprita plus d'eien- 
due que la vne du corps. 

Ce qui sert k la vaniie, n'est 
que vanit6. 

Tout ce qui n'a que le monde 
pour fondement, sc dissipe et 
s*cvanouit avec le monde. 

C'est le privil^o;e des grands 
hommes de vaincre I'onvie: le 
merit e la fait naUre, le m^rite la 
fait mourir. 

^ L'amour>propre est plus ha- 
bile que le plus habile horn me du 
monde. 

£n quittant le monde, on ne 
quitte le plus souvent ni les er- 
reurs ni les folles passions du 
monde. 



Citizens, strangers, enemies, 
nations, kings, emperors, pity 
and respect him. 

The assembly being over^ eaeh 
returned home. 

Happy are the people who are 
governed by a wise king ! 

He refused the greatest ho- 
nours, satisfied with having de- 
served them. 

Entreaties, remonstrances, in- 
junctions, all are useless. 

The wind overturns towersj^ 
cottages, palaces, churches. 
' Our reputation does not depend 
on the caprice of men, but on 
the commendable actions we per- 
form. 

There are many things which it m 
of no consequence at all to know. 
The eye of the mind reaches 
much farther than the bodily eye. 
What pAmotes vaDity is only- 
vanity. 

All that is confined to this 
lower world disperses aiAi va- 
nishes with the world. 

It is the prerogative of great 
men to conquer envy; merit 
gives it birth, and merit destroys 
it. 

Self-love is more ingenious 
than the most ingenious man in 
the world. 

In renouncing the world, we 
generally renounce neither the 
errors nor giddy j^assioos of the. 
world. 



TREATISE 

OJV FRE^fCH VERSIFICATIOJf. 

Frei^ch versification is the art of making French 
verses agreeablj to certain rules. 

These rules relate; 1, to the construction of the 
verses ; 2, to the manner of intermii^ling them. 

ARTICLE I. 

On the Comtniction of French Verses* 



§1. 

On the different kinds of Verses* 

French verses are measured by the number of syl 
tables. Variety in the number of syllables produces 
various kinds of verses. 

1. Example i^ verses of twelve syllables, 

€'6st eo vain qu*au Parnasse un t^m^ire anteur, 
Peose de Part des vers atteindre ta hauteur, 
S'il ne sent point du ciel Tinfluence secrete, 
Si son astre en naissant ne Ta form6 po^ie. 

French verses of twelve syllables are called Alex- 
andrines, vers Alexandrms^ or heroic verses, vers hero- 
iques. 

2. Example of verses of ten syllables, 

Cbea les amis^ tout s^excuse, tout passe ; 
Cbea les amans, tout plait, tout est -parfait ; 
€hez les^pouxy tout ennuie, et tout lasse ', 
Le devoir nnit ^ chacun est ainsi fait. 

d. Example of verses of eight syllables, 

Ne for^ns pas~BOtre talent ; 
Nous ne ferions rien avec gr&ce; 
Jamais un lourdaud, quoi qu*ii fasse, 
Ne sauroit passer pour galant.. 

4. Example of verses of seven syllables, 

J'avois jor6 d'etre saee, 
Maisavant pen j'en lus las ; 
O raisoB ! c*est bien domonge 
%iie VwavA fuive tf i pas. 

57* 
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5. Example of verses of 5tx syllables, 

A soi-m^me odieui, 
Le sot d0 foat B'irrite, 
En (0U9 lieitx il t'^vite, 
£t 8^ trouve en toua lieux. 

6. Example of verses otjive syllables, 

La sombre tristesse • 

Toujoura me poarsait ; 
La crainte me presse, 
Le repos me foit. 

7. Example of verses of four syllables, 

Oui> pour jamais 
Cbassons I'image 
De la volage 
One j'adorais. 

8. Example of verses of tfiree syllables^. 

De ce vin 
Le venin 
Est extr§me. 

9. Example of verses of £300. syllables. 

Quel bond 
Fait chacun maison ! 
Je vois danser en rond ~ 

Lesormes. 

10. Example of verses of one syllable,. 

Pluton dans son manoir 

Noir 
D'amour soupire. 

The line, in each of these kinds of verse, of vrhicb 
the last word ends m e mute : as in soupire, or in c 
mute followed by an s : as in the plural of nouns, les 
hommes ; or followed by nl, as in the third person 
pluriil of verbs, Us aimentj have always a syllable 
more ; that is to say, the lines of twelve syllables have 
thirteen, those of ten syllables have eleven, and so on, 
because the syllable in which 19 the e mute is not 
reckoned. 

The lines so terminated are called feminine, and 
the others maspuline» 

The e which is followed by nt in the thircT person plu- 
ral of the imperfect tense of the indicative mood, and 
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of the conditional present, is not to be reckoned as 
an e mute, because the termination meni has the sound 
of c open. 

Lines of five syllables and under, are seldom used 
but in comic pieces, or such as are intended to be 
set to music. 

§ II. 

On the Rhyme. 

Rhyme is the consonance of two sounds which ter- 
minate two lines, it is indispensable in French verse. 
JRhyme being intended mei-ely for the ear, it is gene- 
rally to be judged from the sound rather than from 
the orthography. Thus, though the final syllable of 
two words be written diffei^entiy, it is sufficient that 
they produce the same sound to rhyme together. 

As the lines are divided into masculine and femi- 
nine lines, so is the rhyme into masculine and femi- 
nine rhymes. - 

It is in general only the sound of the last syllable 
which is considered in masculine rhymes ; thus viriit 
rhymes with ^cr^c; but the sound of the last syllable 
is not sufficient for feminine rhymes, because the hol- 
low pronunciation of the last syllable prevents the 
perception of a palpable consonance. It must there- 
fore be formed by the consonance of the sounds of 
the penultima. Thus monde, which would not rhyme 
with demandey rhymes perfectly well with profonde. 

The masculine and feminine rhymes are divided 
into what the French call rich, riches^ and sufficient, 
suffisantesy and what may be called in English jser/ec^ 
and allowable. 

The rhyme is rich or perfect, when formed by two 
sounds exactly similar, and often represented by the 
same letters: as, impeiueux and tortneux, pensee diud 
insensee. 

The rhyme is sufficient or allowable, when it does 
not afford so exact a consonance of sound and ortho- 
graphy : as, main and seiv>, asHdue and vue. 
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In general it may be said that when a maecoline 
riijme is good) it will be jet better by becoming ie- 
minine. For instance, if interdit rhymes well with 
petitj interHu will rhyme yet better with|»eli^e. 

Ab the consonance of sounds is essential to rhyme, 
short syllables cannot well be made to rhyme with 
long ones, nor the / liquid with the I harsh. 

The e close, the i and the u, whether alone or fol- 
lowed by one of the consonants, /, r, s, <, z, cannot 
make good masculine rhymes, unless preceded by the 
same consonants or the same rowels. 

It is the same with a in the third person singular 
of the preterit tense of verbs ; with the sounds antj 
enti <n, and ^n, and in general with all the sounds com- 
mon to a great number of words. 

A word ending in #, a;, or z^ can rhjrme but with a 
word ending with one of those coiisonants. 

The persons of verbs ending in enty ots, oity aieniy 
or aientj can rhyme but with persons of verbs having 
the same termination* 

The consonance of sound and orthography cannot 
authorize making the same word rhyme with itself, a 
simple with its compound, or even two words having 
the same derivation, when they are nearly synony-^ 
mous. 

§111. 
Qn the CasuraM 

The casura is a pause, or rest, which divides the 
line into two parts, each of which is called hemi^ic. 

It is only in verses of ttoehe or ten syllables thali 
the casura is found. 

The cmsura in verses of twelve syllables falls imme- 
diately after the aixth^ and divides the line into equal 

parts : 

QoA tomoim dans tos mrs>*-le sens, coupant lea, mots, 
Suspe&oe rh^istiehey— «n marque le repos. 

The casura^ in lines of ten syllables, is immediately 
after the fourth. 

A rCevew dono-^hea Ui Visitandines. 
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When We say that the c<BSura^ in heroic verse, is 
immediately after the sixth syllable, and in lines of 
ten syllables immediately after the fourth, we mean 
that there should be a natural pause, forming an in- 
terval between the first and second hcmistic, so as to 
be felt in recitation without straining or obscuring the 
sense of the phrase. 

The ccBsura is, therefore, vicious when the word on 
which it falls, and which terminates the first hemistic, 
cannot be separated in the pronunciation from the 
word that immediately follows it. 

It is not necessary, for the regularity of. the ccesurat 
that the sense should be absolutely completed with 
the sixth or fourth syllable, and that there should be 
fiothilig in one hemistic depending on, or that is the 
complement of, what is in the other ; it is sufficient if 
the complement of what is in the other hemistic does 
not prevent the pause, nor oblige to pronounce too 
closely upon each other, the last syllable of the first 
hemistic, and the first syllable of the second* 

The e mute alone, or followed by the letters s or »/, 
having but a hollow sound, can never terminate the 
syllable on which the ccssura falls. But when a word 
ending in e mute is followed by another beginning 
with a vowel with which the e mute is liquified, then 
the ccBsura may fall on the syllable which precedes 
the e mute, and which, by the elision- of that e, be* 
comes the last of the word ; 

Et qui seu1> sans ministry, k Pexerople des dieux> 
Soutiens tout par toi-m6inp| et vois tout par tes yeux. 

The ccesura is not allowed to separate an adjective 
from its substantive ; but if a substantive be proceeded, 
or followed, by several adjectives, it may thenbd sepa- 
rated from them by the ccesura : 

Les chanoines vermeils-— et brillans de sanic, 
S'engraissofent d'une longue— et sainte oisive(6. 

All similitude of sounds must be carefully avoided 
at the end of each hemistic in the same line, or at 
the end of the first hemistic in two lipes 4;hat follow* 
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each other, or at the end of a line, and of the first 
hemistic of the preceding or ensuing line. The fol- 
lowing are, therefore, not proper for imitation : 

Am SaamaiMs/ii/tcrt pir6parer des torturts. 

J*euson fr^e, Seigneur, illastraetg6n«rettt, 
Digoe, |Mr sa valeWf du sort le plus heoreai. 

II faut poor lea avoir employer notre toiu : 
. lis soot k moi du moins toot autaot qu'k. mon frere. 

§iv. 

On the Junction of Vowels, 

When the last syllable of a word ends in e mute, 
and the next word begins with a vowel, or h not aspi- 
rated, that sjUable is liquified and blended in the pro- 
nunciation with the first of the word that follows it : 

pieu salt, qiiand it lui plait, faire 6clater sa gloire, 
£t son peu^e est toojours pr6seDt k sa mdmoire. 

But if the word ending in e mate be followed by a 

word beginning with a consonant, or an h aspirate, the 

£ mute forms a syllable, and is pronounced as in the 

following line : 

Qarlis fansse padevr k feindre yoqs oblige ? 

When the e mute in the last syllable of a word is 
followed by an Sj or by nl, it always forms a syllable : 

Qoe mes propret perils t'assoren^ de ta gr&ce* 
Qae les m^cbants apprennenl aujourd'hai. 

Words ending .in e mute preceded by another vowel, 
such as vte, vtie^ proie, joie^ etc., cannot be employed 
with elegance in the body of a line, unless they be 
followed by a word beginning with a vowel with which 
the e is blended. 

The following line is therefore proper. 

C'est Venus toute enti^re k sa proie attacb^e. 

If the e mute preceded by a vowel be followed by 
an 5, or by nt, the word can be placed only at the end 
of the line : 

« 

Je vois combien tes vceux sont loin de tes pensees. 

The e mnte in the middle of a word, preceded by 
another vowel, does not form a syllable of itself; there- 
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fore, tuerai, cricrontj are proDounced as if written 
turaiy criront. 

A word ending with any other vowel than e mute 
can never be placed before a word beginning with a 
vowel, or an h not aspirated. 

Though the word out begins and ends with a vowel, 
it may nevertheless be repeated in a line, or placed 
inmnediately after an interjection ending with a vowel. 

The t final of the conjunction et being never pro- 
nounced, that conjunction can never be placed before 
a word beginning with a vowel. 

We often meet, even in the best poets, with wards 
ending with nasal letters, placed before others begin- 
ning with a vowel ; but this junction of letters has in 
it something harsh, and should be avoided as much 
as possible* 

§v. 

On Vowels forming or not forming Diphthongs. 

Eau is only one syllable in all words in which the 
e is not accentuated ; beauy seau. 

Eo is likewise but one syllable in all words in which 
it is not accentuated. 

la generally forms two syllables : di-amant, conjt-a, 
etudi-Om 

Some words are to be excepted ; such as diahle, 
fiaare, breviaire^ galimathiaa^ liardnfamiiiarite^ viande. 
■ hi makes two syllables : je conf-aifetudi-^i. Those 
letters form sometimes two syllables, sometimes but 
one, in the words biais^ biwen 

lau always makes two syllables : mi-auUr^ besti-aux: 

le generally forms but one syllable : Jief del, trot- 
siemey piecej barriered pitie^ etc. Are to be excepted 
the following words, in which ie forms two syllables; 
1* bri-ef gri-efessenti-elj Oabri-el^ maieri-elj aiAstanr 
ii-ely kyri-elhy li-erre. 2. Verbs of the first cpDJugatioh 
ending in ier, excepting the tenses in which the e is 
mute: :k%\xifoublierai. 3. Substantives derived from 
those verbs. 4. Adjectives denoting condition, proper 
names denoting profession or country : as, phrygi-en, 
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histori-eny comedi-en* Except chretien. 5. SubstaU- 
lives ending in tenet : experi-encej sci^encem In the 
words hier and ancien it is sometimes but one syllable, 
and sometimes two. 

leu is monosyllabical in substantives, and in the word 
vieux ; it is dyssillabical in adjectives i*fur%*euxy preci- 
eux. 

lo generally forms two syllables : /t-on, nous mari- 
onsy ri-o/ence, vi-olon. Must be excepted the follow- 
ing words in which io is monosyllabical : 1. BabtoUm 
Jiole, pioche. 2. The first person plural of the imper- 
fect tense of the indicative mood, of the conditional 
present^ of the present and imperfect tenses of the 
subjunctive mood of verbs, when not preceded by an 
r and another consonant. 

Oe is but one syllable in all words in whicli it is 
not accentuated. 

Oi is never more than one syllable. 

Ou« makes two syllables, except in the word ^bue^ 

Oui makes likewise two syllables, except in the 
word oui. 

Ua generally forms two syllables. 

Ue always forms two syllables, except in words iii 
which the e is mute. 

Ui makes but one syllable : /ut, eonstruirej etc. ex- 
cept in the words ru-iner^ bru-ine, pitu-ite^ and in the 
termination uis. 

Vo always makes two syllables; 

§ yi. 

On the Running of Verses. 

Verses that run into one another, that is to say, in 
which the sense remains imperfect at the end of one 
line and is completed but at the beginning of the next, 
are destitute of grace. 

This running of the lines one into another is tole« 
rated but in three cases: 1. When the sense is en- 
tirely suspended : 

Faol*il qu'en un moment an scrupule Umidis 

Perde ? . . . . mais q«#*« w^-u^.*. ^^^ cnvoie Atalide ? 
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!2. When the sense is already completed by a word 
betwixt a comma and a full period : 

Je ne te vante pas c«tte foible victoire, 

Titus. Ab plOit au ciel que sans blesser ta gloira 

3. When the sense is completed but by a word 
-betwixt a comma and a semicolon, or a colon : 

Sit6t que da nectar la troupe est abreuv6e, 

On dessert ; et soudain la nappe Mant Iev6e 



This running of the lines into one another is disal- 
lowed only in lofty composition. It is allowed in 
comedy, in fables, and in poetry on light subjects* 

§ VII. 
On poetic lAcensesj and words not to be used. 

Though the French poetic language does not differ 
from that of prose, and though the same words are 
generally used, the poet is, however, allowed to make, 
in the construction of his phrase, certain transpositions 
not permitted in prose, and which contribute much to 
the harmony and mgjes^ty of the verses. These trans- 
positions , should srfways be made with judgment and 
taste, so as to occasion neither harshness nor obscu* 
rity : 

Celui qui met un frein k la fureur des Hots, 
Salt aussi des m4chans arrdter les eomplots. 

Ce traitement, madame, a droit de vous sarprendre ; 
Mais enfiQ, c*est aiusi que se veoge Aleiandre. 

French poetry allows also the use of expressions 
which would be improper in prose, such as, les hu* 
mains or les mortels for les kommes^ forfaits for crimes^ 
coursier for cheval^ glaive (or epee^ penser (or pensee^ on^ 
des for eaux^flanc for ^em, antique for ancten, PEtemtl 
for Dieti, hymen or hymenee for mariage^ espoir for es» 
perancej Olympe for c»e/, misire for calamite^ labeur for 
travailj repentance for repentir^jadis for autrefois^ sour 
dain for aussitdt, naguire for il n'y a pas long-temps. 

The best French poets, Comeille^ Racine, BotleaUi 
MolUre^ La Fontaine^ have sometimes allowed them* 

38 
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selves poetic licenses in which they should be imita- 
ted but with great temperance. Those licenses are 
either in opposition to the rules of grammar or to cus- 
tom. 

The licenses in opposition to the rules of grammar 
consist in the elision of the s in the first person of the 
indicative mood in verbs oi the 2d, 3d, and 4th conju- 
gations, in varying the participle active, or in varying 
a participle passive when it is invariable, and in mak- 
ing verbs active of verbs neuter ; in writing que je 
die for que je dise^ graces a for grace a, mimes for 
memey en for dans^ dont for avec lequelj eux-meme for 
enx-memesj ou for auquel, est for sont. 

EXAMPLES. 

En lei bl&mant enfin, j'ai dit ce qae je croif 

Et tel qui m'eD reprend, en pense aiitant que moi. 

BoiLSAt*. 

Et les pet its en m6me temps, 

Voletans, se culbuiaru, 
D^tog^rent tyas sand trompette. 

_La Fostaiwj!. 
La seal amour de Rome a sa main animie. 

les mis^res 

Qoe darant notre enfance ont enduri nos p^res. 

Ce n'^toit pas jadis sur ce ton ridicule 
Qa'amour dictoit les vers' que soupiroit TibuUe. 
Je ne prends point plaisir a croitre ma mis^re.- 

Mais quoique je craignisse, il faut queje h die. 

Je n'eii avois pr6vu que la moindre partic. 

Qrdces au cielf nos mains ne sont point criminetles. 

Tci dispensez-mni du r^cit des blaspbdmes 
Qu'ils ont vomi tons deux contre Jupiter mimes. 



CORNEILLK. 



BOILEAV. 



RACUI£i 



COKSBthUCi 



The. licenses in opposition to custom consist in 
iirriting encor for encore^ certe for certes^ etc* 

In poetry, and particularly in lofty poetry, all words 
that are unpleasant to the ear should be carefully 
avoided, whether it be because they have some simi- 
litude of sound with other words in the same line, or 
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because they are too mean, or too prosaic : as, ceux- 

ci, c^est pourquoi^ parce que, ainsi, car. en effet, afin 

que. etc, * 

II est an hetireus choix ^q mots harmonieuv. 
Fuyez des mauvais sons le concours odieux. 
J.e vers le mieax rempti, la plus noble pen56e, 
Ne peu( plaire k I'esprit quand i'oreille est I)!ess6e. 

Taste and discernment, aided by an attentive read- 
ing of the best poets, will teach belter than all the 
rules that can be given, the proper use and choice of 
words; for an able poet will sometimes make a hap- 
py use of a word which seems to be excluded from 
poetic language. 

Article II. 

On the Intermingling of Verses* 

The intermingling of verses may be considered with 
respect to measure and with respect to rhyme. 

The measure is arbitrary^n poems on light subjects, 
and lyric poetry ; but it is determined in serious pieces 
which are generally written in verses of twelve or 
ten syllables. Epic poem, tragedy, and noble comedy 
are written only in verses of twelve syllables. Didac- 
tic and descriptive poems, epistles, satires, elegies', and 
eclogues, are written in verses oi twelve or ten syllables. 

In all French poetical writings the masculine 
rhymes are mixed with the feminine. 

According to the different manners in which the 
rhymes may be mixed, they are divided mio following 
or close rhymes, rimes suivies, or into intermingled 
rhymes, rimes croisees ou entremelees. 

The rhymes are called following or close, when, 
after two masculine rhymes, come two feminine, then 
two masculine, and so on, as in the following lines. . 

Dans le r6duit obscur d'une alcove enfonc6e« 
S*6l6ve un lit de plume h. grands frais aniass6e; . 
Qiiatre rideatix pumpeux, par un double contour, 
En d^fendent reutr6c k la clart6 du jour ; 
hkf parmi les douceurs d*un tranquille silencct 
H^gno sur le duvet une beureuse indulcncQ. 
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C'est \k quo le pr6lat| mirai d'an dejeuner, 
Oormoit d'an 16gec soinae attendant le dtner. 

The rhymes are called intermingled when a mascu- 
line rhyme is separated from that which corresponds 
with it, by one or two fenrinine rhymes, and recipro- 
cally, as in the following verses. 

Fortune dont la main coaronne 
Le forfaits le plus inouis, 
l)u faux ^clat qui I'envlronne 
Serons nou<K toujours 6blouis ? 
Jusques k quand, trompeuse idole, 
D*un cuMe honteux et frivole 
Honorerons-nous tes autels ? 
Verra-t-on toujours tes caprices 
Consacr^s par les sacrifices 
Et par rbommage des mortels ? 

Following or close rhymes are seldom used but in 
verses of twelve and ten syllables, and consequently 
but in serious and long poems. 

The fault chiefly to be avoided in following rhymes 
'Is ending four masculine lines with the same rhyme, 
when they are separated but by two feminine lines ; 
or four feminine, when separated but by two mascu- 
line. 

Similitude of sound in masculine and feminine 
rhymes which follow each other, produces also an ef- 
fect unpleasant to the ear, and which should be 
avoied. 

Intermingled rhymes are used in all kinds of verse, 
in stanzas and irregular verses ; in a word, in lyric 
poetry, in pieces on light subjects, and those intended 
to be set to music. 

§1. 

On Stanzas • 

Stanzas are a certain number of lines at the end of 
which the sense is finished and complete. 

A stanza may be composed of a greater or lesser 
number of lines ; there should not be less than/bur, 
and there are seldom more than ten. 

When all the stanzas of a poem are of an equal 
number of lines, having the same mixture of rhymes, 
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and the number of syllables in each line is equally dis- 
tributed, they are called regular stanzas. They are 
on the contrary called irregular when they differ from 
each other, either by the intermingling of the rhymes, 
or by the number of syirables in each line. 

It is necessary that stanzas written on the same sub* 
ject should begin and end with the same kind of 
rhyme; that is to say, that if the first stanza begin 
with a masculine rhyme, and end with a feminine^ 
the second must likewise begin with a masculine 
rhyme and end with a feminine, and the same with 
the rest ; whence it results, that when a stanza begins 
and ends with the same kind of rhyme, a feminine 
rhyme for instance, the one which immediately follows 
beginning likewise with a feminine rhyme^ two differ- 
ent rhymes of the san\e kind are thus found together. 
The last line of a stanza should never rhyme with the 
first of the next stanza. 

Stanzas considered with respect to the number of 
lines of which they are composed, may be divided into 
stanzas of an even number of lines, and stanzas of an 
odd number of lines {stances de nambrepair^ stances dc 
nombre impair*) 

As the intermingling of verses with respect to the 
number of syllables is arbitrary in stanzas, the rules 
we are going to lay down relate to the intermingling 
of the rhymes. 

RULES FOR STANZAS OF AN STEN NVMBBR QF LINKA. 

Stanzas of four lines. 
In quatrains, or stanzas of four linesi, t^e lines may 
be intermingled in two ways : 

Aupr^ d'une dcood^ source 
JD*oili coiitent cent petits ruisseanx^ 
Ii'amour, fatigu6 de sa course, 
Dorskoit sur nn (it de roseaus. 



Ii^atiivers te dat la nabsanoe^ 
Feu cr^atewy celeste amour \ 
lie plaisir te r&v^e au j0or> 
£t la mart «'est que too absenoei 

38« 
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Sianzas of six lines* 

The stanza of six lines is nothing more than a qua- 
train, to which are added two irerses that rhyme to- 
gether. 

These two lines are generally placed at the begin- 
ning ; then there should be a slight pause after the 
third line : sometimes they are placed at the end, and 
there is no pause after the third line. The inter- 
mingling of the rhymes in the four other lines is the 
same as in the quatrain. 

Renonqons aa sterile appui 

Des grands qu'on adore aujourd'bui : 
Ne fondons point sur eux une esp6ranee folle ; 

Leur pompe, indigne de nos voeux, 

N'est qu'un simulacre frivole) 
£t les sDlides biens na dependent point d'eux. 



J Seigneur, dans ton temple adorable 

Quel mortel est digne d'enlrer ? 

Qui pourra, grand Diea, p6n6trer 

Dans ce s^joor impenetrable, 
OijI tea saints inclindsi d'un (ail respectueux, 
CoDtempLentde ton front l'6clat majestueux. 

Stanzas of eight lines. 

Stanzas of eight lines are in general only two qua* 
trains united. There should be a pause after the- 
first quatrain. 

Dans I'aorore de la vie, 
Les jeux font tons nos plaisirs : 
A cette heureuse folie 
Succ^dent d'autres d^sirs ; 
Bacchus, dans notre vieillesse 
. Fait oubiier les amours : 
La mort vient, le charme cesse, 
JSt nous dormons pour toujours. 

In stanzas of eight lines the rhymes may also be s& 
arranged as to begin or end with two lines that rhyme 
together, while three of the remaining six have 6nx> 
rhyme, and the other three another* 
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Stanzas of ten lines* 

Stanzas of ten lines are, properly speaking, but a 
quatrain and sextain united, in each of which the 
rhymes are intermingled as we have just said. There 
should be a pause after the fourth line and after jtbe 
seventh. 

Ce n'est pas d'un amas fuoeste 
De massacres et de debris 
Qu'uoe vertu pure et celeste 
Tire son veritable prix : 
Uo h^ros qui de ia victoire 
Emprunte son unique gloire, 
. N'est beros que quelques momens ; 

Et pour I'^tre toute sa vie 
II doit opposer k I'envie 
De plus paisibles monumens. 

RULES FOR STAKZAS HAYING AN ODD NUMBEJt OF LINE^. 

These stanzas must necessarily have three lines 
that rhyme together. They must all three be sepa- 
rated from the other two. 

Stanzas of&ve lines^. 

In these stanzas the only rules to be observed are 
those we have just given for stanzas of an odd number 
of lines. 

O rives du Jourdain ? 6 champs aim6s des cieus ! 
Sacr6s monts, ferfiles valines, 
Par cent miracles signal^es, « 

Dn doux pays de nos aieux 
Serons-Dous togjours exiI6es ? 

Stanzas of seven lines* 

Stanzas of seven lines begin with a quatrain, at tha 
end of which there is a pause. 

L'hypocrite en fraudes fertile^ 
D^ i'enfance est p6tri de Card : 
II sait colorer avec art 
lie fiel que sa bouche distille > 
Et la morsure du serpent 
Est raoins aigo€ et inoins subtile 
Que le yeoin caco6 que sa langue r6pBnfl: 



J 
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Stanzas of nine Ivms. 

The first part is a quatrain, ending with* a pattse> 
and the latter part a stanza of five lines.^ 

Offrez, k Teiemple des anges^ 
, jl A ee Dieu, votre ooiqae appuiy 

Un sacrifice de louaiigeSf 
Le seut qui soil digne de lui ; ' 
Cbantes d*uDe voix ferme et sAre 
De cet aatear de la nature 
Les bienfaits toujoure reoaissaos : 
Maia sachez qu'une main impure ^ 

Pent souiller le plus pnr encens. 

Intermingled rhymes were formerly used in several 
kinds of little pieces, which are to be found in the an- 
cient poiets, such as the sonnet^ the rondeau^ simple 
and redoubled, the triolet^ the ballad^ the chant-royal 
the /at, the xirelai, and the villanelle. These little 
pieces had rules for the intermingling of the rhymes, 
but as they are now entirely out of use, we will not 
speak of them. 

§11. 

On Irregular Verses^ 

We call irregular verses^ vers libres, those which 
have no uniformity either with respect to the number 
of the syllables or the intermingling of the rhymes, 
and which are not divided into stanzas ; that is to say, 
that in irregular verse the rhymes may be intermin* 
gled agreeably to the will of the writer, who' may 
give to each line the number of syllables he thinks 
proper, without following any other rules than the 
general rules of versification. 

Irregular verses are used for subjects that require 
only a simple familiar style : such |as fables, tales, 
and sometimes even comedies ; or poems intended to 
foe sung, such as operas and cantatas. 

In irregular verses, particularly those written for 
musicj it is allowed to make three lines rhyme to^ 
gether, whether masculine or feminine. 
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